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Promts anb (fiuatnt Sagings, 




AT> bulls cannot bo tied up witli a pack-thread. ' 

Far greater restraints are needed. Obstinate peoplo 
nmst be held in with strong measures. Our corrupt 
human nature in its madness is not tu be ruled by mere 
resolves, nor by any power lo^s than divine. 

S^ine mon demand rough treatment every where : 

A\ ill apples tempt a wild boar to a sty ? 

You cannot with a whistle tame a bear: 

You cannot with a beokon luro a fly.”— S. C. Hall 

Mad dogs cannot live long. 

The furiously wicked have but a short career. Bad for them, 
but good for the universe. 

Mad folk aro not to bo argued with. 

Any more than mad bulls. They aro not in a condition of mind 
to appreciate argument, and should be let alone. To stand reasoning 
wiln a wild bull would be very absurd, audit is equally so to debate 
with a hot-hv aded partiiom. 

Mad people think others mad. 

The judgments of men are warped by their own follies, and wo 
should not pay tc much hood to the \. 'Winn a m an ia mad ■ • 
a hatter/' or ‘‘mad as a March hare,” his opinion of others, is <i 
small consequence. 

M ijdens should be mild and meek, 

Swift tu hear and slow to speak. 

lie- same advice will apply to men ako : bv tli* m.-n like 
advising the women, better t) m doing right thorn ulu 

i 





Proverbs and Quaint Sayings, 



Malio all sure, ami keep all puvo. 

Muko ovory bargain clear and plain, 

That none may afterwards complain. 

This-would save* a world of heart-burning, and greatly tend to 
peace and quietness. If possible, put it down in black and white 
that there may bo no after quibbling. 

Make good oliecso, if you muko little. 

Keep up the quality of your work, even if you cannot excel, in 
the quantity of it. 

Make great excuses for people in love. 

They havo not all their wits about them. A temporary insanity 
possesses them. 

“ Love is a dizziness : 

It winna let a poor body 

Gang about his business . 0 

Make haste slowly. 

A wise Jl stem proverb says, “Hurry is of the devil, but slow 
advancing mines.from God.” Wlmt is don* hastily is seldom dono 
JWy ih d )ue. it Ins to be undone, and this wasted dmo. 

With eager feeding iV 1 will choke the cater.” 

Make hay while the sun shiuos. 

\ mi rannot make it when it is pouring with rain, therefore seize 
mi tho season, aud, like the busy bcc, improve each shining hour. 

u Make your hay fine 
'While sun doth shine.” 

Make homo happy, and you will bo happy at homo. 

. A gohh-n sentence. When any one ceases to care for his home, it 
u **no of tho worst possible signs of moral sickness. 

Muko matters of earo matters of prayer. 

1 his j (ho i. toio of the anxious. To lay the matter 1 fore the 
tnnl n to take the sting out of trial. 

Muko much of lit tie. 

Hv oo.nomy rsc ;i ill k.eome '.ell; by grateful prnkc cxptvi a 
}->tu *. nluo ut ■*.i*l'i . *ii G»».I m. Tries * and by chnntubl jrd;r- 
uiont cotno to m favourable conohuiou ounoerning those in whom 
.v*»o SCO - \eu H ]it :. 'ra . On . can ?rc tlu sky in a single drop of 
ram aud : work of grace in a tear of repentance. 
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Make no dobts, and lay no beds. 

A. debtor is a slave, and a bettor is no better : for before lone- his 
rr’of 5 ’ T? u bring him into tho same condition of bondage. Howland 
H ill said, ‘I never pay my debts, and for the best of masons—/ TO 
have any debts to pay.' 

Make not another’s shoes by your ovni foot. 

. that which auits To™ very veil may be quite unsuitable for 
anot.ini person. Lvtry foot needs a last of its own. Allow 
latitude °f thought aud manner within the bounds of truth and 
holiness. Avoid Chinese shoes both for yourself and others. 

Make not fish. of ono and flosk of another. 

wally distinct. Give equal justice to all; but vet 
dn criminate, and judgo none swoopingly. * 

Mako not friends with an angry man or a drinking niun. 

5 th0 S ^ nd dops *«>* need a Salomon 

us ehoo?o thorn with euro. V ° et ° W Uk ° 0nr fnonds: therefore let 

Make not much of Httlo. 

mokUUU&^nororimescud'of^hhiiif faul t' don . ,fc mountain’ of 

of a proverb u little back; but <hJ^ppS if 

Make not thy tail broader than thy wings. 

Have m>t more show than substance, m<uv ou tools oh than in 
comings, more promise than nbihty to perform. h ® than ln ' 

Mako not. two .sorrows of ono. 

luvolve a repetition, au.l perhaps an aggravation of your gwief. * 

J^luke not your holiday an unholy day. 

Ma’:o ono wrong stop, and down you go. 

is able to lu p you from* *h!llM.g!” tlU With° em'in1u^um htii(al 1 |' 

the lea 4 cause for complafe. m y0Ur Uo ' y ° U * l ' L Ul0ta 
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Make otters happy, and you will bo happy yourself. 

lien out* for a holiday, a sour-visage d lady said to another, 
“ Are you enjoying yourself? I am suro I am not.” “ No,” said 
lu-r friend, u I did not come out to enjoy myself, but to enjoy 
other people, and I am doing it heartily.” This is a surer way to 
pleasure than self-consideration. 

<: For the sake of thoso who love us, 

For the sake of God above us, 

Facli and all should do their best 
To moke music for the rest,” 


.'rake short tho miles with talk and smiles. 

Cheerful conversation causes time to fly by unnoticed. 

Make speed to-day, you may be stopped to-morrow. 

Whenever wo have a chance for undisturbed work, let its use it 

m ;{ ny hmd T 8 - If ,he trail does not got over tho 

^ nre n w stations t0 8t0 P at, it will certainly 

make small speed upon other parts of tho road. * 

Muko sure of nothing, but that God is truo. 

Make tho host of a had bargain. 

EEas?** fat is, -'trJrsa^* ss 

U-Jing eases, among a trying pouplo, say— 

“I’llnot willingly offend, 

Nor bo easily oifonded , 

V\ hat’s amiss I’ll strive to mend, 

And endure what cau’t bo mended.” 

Afuke tho plaster as large as tho soro. 

Ji urn have given off. nee, lot Hie apology and, if need l>c. tho 
* i "ration, bo ample. Make it up; leave no back reckonings. 

Mako your hay as best you may. 

If the season is wol, watch the into-vala between the showers, and 
1 , v, l ‘ 1 diligence. If we cannot alter our circumstances we 
mUht do tho best under them. 

Mako your mark, but mind what tho mark is. 

J;? ««•« '' or 'h.riety but if wo arc not 

lumous iur goodness wo are practically infamous 
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Make your pudding according to your plums. 

Arranjro vour whole plan of lif«» so as to suit your means, an«l 
Uius avoid debt, and Other forms of failure. Some men try to do 
- too much, und do it. to their ruin. 


Make your will 'without delay, 

Tor death may come on any day. 

Great sorrow lias been brought on families by nogleet in the 
making of wills. It is cruelty to one’s own flesh and blood to 
leave one’s affairs unsettled. Yet some persons have a strango 
aversion to do what ought to be done by every sane man. Do thev 
thmk that it will ho signing their death-warrant, to sign their will? 
Header, are you one of these wilful waiters ? 

Come, swallow the pill, 

And draw up your will. 

Make yourself an ass, and everyone will lay Ins sack on you. J< 

■ J ; 00 Roftncss a raro fault, but a fault it is. Wo need not 
mwte all the world to impose upon us. They will burden us if thev 

U “ S ™ t0 IV tl l 0lu «» tliat wo are not quite so stupid 
as the} suppose. When the sheep is too meek, all the lambs suck it. 


Malice is mental murder. 

Man by nature is poor, proud, peevish aud pig-lioadcd. 

\.>u c-.nnot slander human n.nuro; it is worse than •words can 
paint it. Man is an unimal that sins. Ho is often a well to man, a 
serpent to God, and a scorpion to himself. 


Man does not grow perfect in a hundred years; hut in ono 
day ho becomes corrupt. 

Man is a puli; of wind and a pile of dust* 

let “all men think all men mormi bu. themselves.” In tru*h 
.7° ‘ s ! ' u walking shadow. w Wo rather seem to bo limn n ail v 
Cxist. Our life’s a shade. 


’'fan proposes, but God disposes. 

Nupi Icon bor ted that he pioposed and disposed too, but God’s 
an.»v. c r was given v .eu Napoleon was deposed. 


-!:ui s Baying is only saying; but God’s saying is doing. 

■ft ith men, “ between. saying aud d* An* many a pair of ekfc • U 
vrom i»ui ; but God speaks aud it is <bmu, Dictum, factmu . 
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Man’s security is Satan’s opportunity. 

When wo think ourselves wise and strong, our enemy Boon trips 
us up, and proves us silly and weak. Carnal security is a strange 
fatuity. He is not safe who thinks himself so. 

Man’s twelve is not so good as tho devil’s dozen. 

He is older and craftier than we are. How can we hope to copo 
with one whose experience is so wide, and of so long a duration Y 

Man’s work lasts till set of sun; 

AVonmn’s w ork is never done. 

She has to prepare the meal before the man goes out, and also to 
have another ready when he comes home, and even through the 
night .the children demand her care. It is as r Tasscr wrote :— 

“ Some respite to husband the season may send ; 

But housewife’s afi'uirs have never an end.” 

Manners maketli man. 

>*ot money, nor birch, nor office, but behaviour makes ihc man 
among his fellows. To the proverb above is generally added the 
words, “ Quoth William of Wickham.” 

Manners you may have though you have no manors. 

Tho man who has not a foot of land, nor a pound in money, may 
Vi be a perfect gentleman. Inc rtaiu cams we might justly say, 
“ Ho hath of manors and mama rs, none at all.” 

Many a child is hungry because tho brow or is rich. 

Wlmt should have been Rpviit- in bread and butter luia gone in 
malt mid hops. A little fellow was asked by a lady, “ Why do 
> ,,n not come for cold victual.' any more r* ” and replied, u Bet au <u 
iatb< r a signed the pi get hot victuals at homo.” This 

story was told by J. B. Gough. 

Mt *ny a cloudy morning leads on to a lino day. 

So that we may live in hopes of its clearing up. Carry your 
umbrella, but don t always put it up. 13 e careful, but not fearit 

M- n y u com : lauds iu tho m ulow and looks wistfully i 
the common. 

Anxious h> go Hem l.a.r to worse 1 Mon often ouvy thorO 

’VliuiM they Lb- uld piry. Mi.c *« ido envy those in the trap. 
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Many a dog is dead sinco you w ore a v> help. 

You are not so young as you would wish me to think you. 

Many a lino disk lias nothing on it. 

Many a person who is comely is also a dummy. An open 
countenance and a noblo head may only be an apology for absent 
intelligence. We must not judgo of men by their elegant appear¬ 
ance. A dish of finest ware only mocks a hungry man, if it brings 
him no food; and many a learned discourse is of this nature. 

Many a good drop of broth may como out of an old pot. 

An old. text, an old minis! or, an old book, an old friend, an old 
experience, may yet yield us consolation. 


Many a good tale is spoilt in the telling. 

Let the speaker be too long, too loud, too low, or too lofty, and 
the best story wall bo sadly marred in the telling. It is a pity when 
it is so with the gospel. 


Many a man cuts a stick to break liis own head. 


He, unknowingly, does that winch 
injury. A man's folly is Ida worst foe. 


will bo to his own serious 


Many a one for land, 

Takes a fool by the hand. 

M irrying property instead of wedding a risible wife is u groat 
absurdity. Purely, if the woman who is chosen for her laud turnt* 
out it fool, there is a pair of them ! 


Manj* a ono Is good because ho can do no mischief. 

Involuntary virtue wins no commonaction. lie who would do 
11 lH ebief if |* ■ t euld, should i\ im mi- i I a in a bad a - well as in a 
goid ceii- •, the will is often lakyu fur t-io dec 1. 

Many a pang Las Loen incurred 
Through a eiuglo hasty' word. 

M.'ny a pearl is .still hidd* n in its oyster. 

No doubt there ure as good pearls in the as ever cam- - out of 
it. Let iib not despair lor tlio times. God has jewels m hnluio-. 

Many a stroke must foil nu oak. 
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Many a true word is spoken in jest. 

That which was the subject of mirth turns out to be a real causo 
for sorrow. Wo are all, at times, unconscious prophets. 


Many acres will not make a wiseacre. 

Uroad lands and breadth of wisdom do not necessarily go together, 
and yet many seem to think that everything a. rich man says is 
eminently important. Yet in tho pnrablo tho rich man was a fool. 
Riches cannot really cover folly, neither can they make an empty 
mouth .-peak golden words. 


Many arc betrayed with a kiss. 

Judas did this with our Lord, and we not d not wonder if others 
do -owithm. Yet let us not bo betrayed by tho kks of Delilah: 
that form of kis3 we can refuse. 


Many are bravo when tho enemy flies. 

a) , £^7 t* 10 spoil. Win you tho victory alone, and 

thousands will then fight tho battle o'er again. 

Many aro lighter in tho he Is th.au in tho heart. 

rhey dance with ihoir feet, but they limp inspirit They have a 
T bu J a Anting heart. Grief 6 all Sm more oppressive 

when it is forced to wear tho mask of cheerful ness. 

Many are wise in jest, but fools in earnest. 

It is a amuli attainmont t - bo great in foolery, and to bo useless 
tor all practical purposes; yet many aro in that’condition. 


Many beat the sack and mean the miller. 

ritoy find fault with the ye noon, but really dislike tho preacher, 
i hey have a personal animosity which prevents their speaking- well 
ot what the good man does oi says. 


t* money; few can use it well. 

Even to keep it is not easy. ALmy of tho silliest investments 
41 Ve • i n who, in their own business, were shrewd to 

io nigne.vt degi It is L, rdcr to weave than to gather wool. 


Wuny can help one. 

V.'bk".d hurt in.-, thrn» r.v.« they cun put their UUles together, 
ana aid a ineud in the day oi his need. 
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Many can mako bricks, but cannot build. 

They lack tlio organizing faculty, tliough otherwise good workers. 


Many captains, and the ship goes on the rocks. 

Divided authority is as had as none at all. What would a man 
do with two heads differing in thought ? ‘ ‘ There can only be one 

captain to a ship,” one central source of rule. 

Masters two, 1 
Will not do. 

Many commit sin, and blame Satan. 

Just as Eve said, “The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.” 
Sat an has quite enough sin of his own, without having our iniquities 
fathered upou him. Even the evil one can be libelled. 

Many cut broad thongs out of other people’s leather. 

Preachers and authors make bountiful extracts. Servants help 
themselves lavishly to sugar and butter at their master’s expense ; 
and, in general, men ure very generous with that which cists them 
nothin bind a man in coals, and ho will keep up a great fire at 
midsummer: pay his travelling expenses, and he will become a 
globe-trotter, ana go nino tunes round the world. 

Many dogs soon oat up a liorse. 

A numner of fellows drinking and fonstiug at tlio expense of a 
man of moans, will soon devour his fortune, as hounds w ill swallow 
a C'Hie horse. r Theso dogs are always prowling’ about. 

Many drops malce a shower. 

Combinations of littlcs may accomplish great results. 

Mumv find fault without any end, 

And yet do nothing at nil to n.cnd. 

hi a uy give an egg to got an ox. 

t Or a Mpr.it to ealdi a mackerel. This is the Oriontul rnoimcv of 
b h mg presents to great men, to got a large return. 

M any go out for clothes and come home strip t* 

they invest iu a Limited Coiupanv, aUd the eon* 
eem gets into liquidate >u. 
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Many good purposes lie in tire churchyard. 

Bead and buried, like those who brought them forth. What wo 
should be if we did but carry out our good resolves ! 

Many hands make light work : this is clear. 

Many hands make flight work : this I fear. 

Many have come to port after a great storm. 

Especially if they have taken on board tho pilot of the. Galilean 
lake. Courage, ye who are tost with tempest, and not comforted ! 

Many hostlers starve tho mare. 

“What!” say the Kashmiri, “eleven grooms for a one-eyed 
5} are , Alas, for the creature whose welfare depends on many ! 
The business of many is the concern of none. 


Unless you leave the work to one, 

I’m pretty suro it won't bo done. ! ^ " 


Many hounds are the death of the hare. 

She might baffle the pursuit of ono dog; but when another and 
another join in the hunt, what can >lic do r Many cares, pains, and 
losses, inning close upon ono Another, prove too much for weak 
mind,-. It God help not, the many hounds will kill the hare. 


Many leaves fade in summer, and many men die soon.. 

, Many lick before they bite. 

This I know by experience; and the worst lick-spittles bite tlm 
most venomously. r 

Many littles make a inieklu. 

l)rop by drop the sea is tilled. Add small to small, and it cornea 
to grout. Little grains mako up the terrible quicksand, 

Many love our persons for our purses. 

Hear what tho man said: ({ Leave you, dear girl! No, nov r r, 
H(J us you have a shilling.” 


44 Sage Plutarch said in ancient days : 

* When tli*. strong bo:: eontuma no more, 
Ami ★hen the kitchen firo is out, 

Both friend* and ft itiorcTi shun the door.* u 
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Many make straight things crooked, but few make crooked 
tilings straight. 

Most true. But the former is a far easier task than the latter. 
To make crooked tilings straight is the peculiar work of God’s 
grace and providence. This he has promised to do. 


Many men, many minds. 

Many men mean mending, but more need it. 

Many patients die of the doctor. 

This is what people say when they are well. Then they talk of 
having no doctor, but “ dying a natural death ” ; but. after a littlo 
X>ain, they pitifully cry out, “ Send for the doctor.” 


Many persons think they are wise, when they are only 
windy. 

During a stormy direussion, a gentleman rose to setth* the matter 
in dispute. Waving his hands majo* tic ally over the excited dis¬ 
putants, ho began : lt Gentlemen, all I want is comm on-sen so-” 

“Exactly,” Douglas Jcrrold interrupted; “that is p: isch wlnit 
you do want.” The discussion was finished in a burst oi' laughter. 

Many readings need many mendings. 

Applicable, not only to garments, but to communities, to churcl os, 
and to the lives of men. 


Many save their silver, but loso their souls. 

Many a man’s soul has b**en ruined by his great love of money, 
although he had but littlo money to love. 

Many sm like David, but do not repent like David. 

Yet they r. adilv quote David’s faults as their excuse. If, lilco 
David, I am defiled, let me, like David, be w a shea. 

Many much, but few ap ah well. 

And those who apeak wed are not eager to speak much. From 
mountains oi labouring worth Short* may only conic amount? of gense. 

Many suffer long, but are not iongsullh j *ng. 

B»* aufiO they t nib r unwillingly, and are a .d impatient. 

Many talk like philosophers, and live like t-.hi. 
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Many talk of Robin Hood, that never shot with liis bow 
And many talk of little John, that never did him know 

sas jsssfi “ >» t “ / «**-*?££ 

Manj' tickle with one hand, to strike with the other. 

n , r i Rn " in "V“ ? rd6 l t0 bctra >’- Tho flatterer is a vile reptile • like 

“ vo ” h “ ™““ ' vith ujiv *> ”' d "■<" i»- 
Many words will not fill a bushel, 
ftlknac sack^* ^ at th ° ^ Tho Sg °^‘ « a 7, “ Meikle crack 

^tany would run away if they had courage enough. 

Strange to say, fear has kept many men from playing tlio coward. 
Mar not what marred cannot be mended. 

'■ >!!. f Tlo‘not h bnH.kTho°dSl "? douc ’ 'y e , lnust avoiJ !t with tenfold 
is no repairing tho damage! ^ y ° U Wlsh to savc tIlG C SS, for there 

Malta comes m like a lamb, and goes out like a lion; or it 
1 1 ^’° a h° u > and goes out like a lamb. 

tremendous SSl*!?® £2 ° T n° 'f'** & ™ar with 

pome Win v.iih no -or, ^ ^^tdos the lives of different men: 

roughly, but cud m tranquillity. 1 tna1, aad othcrs COIIU «onco 

March lias many weathers, and life has many changes. 
Mazaih is a lion or a lamb; 

Vvlucli it ‘will bo uncertain I am. 

dolwifSlvTat- • with K lK i„g winds, it often Htfk* 

ravo before it - r ! ha ? d : 11 °P cn8 gently, it t, 111 

M-lion wiml i l ' * 0 moTlt ^ ls 1J, ,r the vernal equinox 

weather to Old Moors i W< 

*..-“t *»**»- 


March winds and April showers, 
i»ung* forth Mav flowers. 


Borrow.; ami trouble* produce lnvaltr , , 

tliom to that end, 1 ^ * 1 ltcs " r hon Ood inotifies 
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Marie this, one and all : 

Priclo will surely liavo a fall. 

A striking instance was given in tho life of Elizabeth Stuart 
sister < t Charles I. When her husband, the Elector Tahitine’ 
hesitated to accept the Bohemian crown, she exclaimed, “ Let me 
rather eat dry bread at a king’s table, than feast at tho board of an 
Elector ; and, as M*. Jameson says, “it seems as if some 
avenging demon hovered in the air, to take her literally at her 
word; for she and her family lived to eat dry bread—ay, and to 
beg it before they ate it—but she would be a cpioen.” 

Marriaga for lovo is risky, But it’s right. 

Without love marriage is wicked. But love must not bo blind or 
mad. Inio lovo will not drag its object into hopeless poverty. 

. here love reigns supreme, the married life will be joyful, whether 

!Zd ‘ 0r i( n r vert / ; yct . love is a P fc tofl} out of the window 
waeu tho wolf of want cornea in at the door. 

Marriage is oitlrer kill or euro. 

It is either mar ago or merry age, as the case may bo . 

“ 0 matrimony ! thou art like | 

To JeromiaV 8 iign— 
f l hr good are very good indeed ; 

The bad too sour for pigs ! * * 

I* ", iU ''?- ( urc ,,pou * stiU > 80 W as the world btamleth. 

niece WUS a solo , mn , tllin o to be married; but her 

niece replied that it was u great deal more solemn not to bo. 

Marry u man, not a elotlies-liorsu. 

wo. ill' V V- 10 ^' l V ^‘oix "bole mind to a lint or a waistcoat, arc not 
oith looking- «•!lor. As weU mum one oi the dummies in a tailor’s 

fimir ’ ' „ 1 1S U e gr, '‘ at P‘ ty wlr U tho ma ' 1 who should be tho head 
• a mere hgame-head. In meh a oa i «;» if tho 
niaru is much the belter Id >’>•». 

Suys Uilea, t; My wife and I ore one, \ 

Yet. truth, I know not why, sir.” \ 

Quoth Jack “If I think right, ynii’ro ten* 

Sho’a one, and you’re a cipb. r, M 

Marry for lovo, and work for tiro lucre. 

Tim prudent father said: “Do not marry for money, but only 

irdv' k • Ct n j fc . y<JUr bve 8° where there is no m.nmy.” <)Z 
{,..;' U ,, b ^byi.er advice by far. \\ lien a couple are united in Wo 
i.l 1,011 y i lnt ‘-\.*ruous cm lie given to obiaiu tho sm>|,; v 
< her necessities, and in gen ,,d th v U1 succeed. ' 1 y 
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Marry for love, but only lovo that which is lovely. 

Marry in a hurry, and live in a worry. 

is ]mn ’ c y s . f , J . r a Pair, anti it should be adjusted with 
cnr0 » Winkors and lacking-straps included Trim™ •' 

miMin d. This harness should & put ^ith dSlbUbSraW 
1 a,.c tune to do that which time cannot undo. Deration. 

Marry in haste, and ropont at leisure. 

-SftjA tjffstl 2&J2Z SffAfZ E 

“ I ihd commit no act of folly, 
wh’.n I married my nwoet Molly.” 

Many not without love, but lovo not without reason. 

Marry your first love if you can, 

And hope to bo a happy man. 

Manying is easy, but housekeeping is hard. 

' ' ' h'!!'.'! nuwlr08aaa llrc tho greatest sorvauts in tho 

“ J tr " hm 

U ”" ,K rartuf ^ maii " iu heaven, but they aro toU on 

"’S„ fS ,t™ * “ l '» »' '» m* On 

ehmy » match iy mn-i., for gold: 

1 ' brido is bought -the bridegroom sold. 

Match-making is a dangerous business. 

■ 

. ■ • 

* ■ ■ ! 

" 01, y- 1 > C'-eomi ■ . ! m r,„- ., j ' A* 1 •-'em into n.atn- 

r ponsiblu biwinv.y. and it is, a ruk, best" ic-t alone." 
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Matrimony should not ho a matter of money. 

He that marries for gold is bought and bold. Yet, even in the 
old times, men did such mercenary things ; for the rhyme ran : — 

“ Bring something, lass, along with thee, 

If thou intend my wife to be.” 

This also is a curious memorandum : 



6 ' 

8 . 

Tho girl was worth . 

1,000 


Tho man wasn’t worth ... 

... 

1 

And when she found that ho had 

..» 

... 

To wed sho was unwilling. 




u May-bo ” is very well, but “ must ” is the master. 

May good digestion wait on appetite, and health on both! 

A good wish, having far moro in it than at first appears. The 
joy of life depends more on digestion than on any other earthly 
thing. Tie that would ha^o a good life must have a good liver. 
A great deal of misery i3 horn of tlio stomach. 

May that ilirt soon light on a limed twig. 

May he or sho bo caught, and held f ist, so that tho indecency 
of flippant flirting may he fiually inn-lied, in Hat case at 1* 

Measure men around tho heart. 

A man of great sold and largo heart is a m in worth knowing. 






Measure threo times b fore you out once. 

For you cannot uncut it, and you may wasto tho material. 

* 

Medicines are not meant to feed on. 

il Mirth,” according to n. 44 dooth good like a medicine ,' 1 

It. should n<c lx <*ar daily hivn l, but it should lv measured out 
in proper uuunfities a * o tmue, and n d as u < miuUint food. 

Meekness is not weakness. 

On tho contrary, it is u pign of strength, and a cause of it The 
ox lies Mill whil the gv. e mo lushing. The mu a ill i ; quiet while 
cairs are yelping. A* an instance among men * Mnse< w.»s king in 
Israel because of hi* great meekness a.aong a provoking prop!* 

Men arc strong and hale without strong alo, 

Lions and horses drink water, and so did Saiusou. It is a popular 
fallacy that tbero iu strength in strong drink. 
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Mon are seldom rashly hold 

When they savo a little gold. 

A conservative tendency takes the desire for risk out of them, 
and they had rather let things be as they arc. A Socialist was 
advocating an equal division of property. “ And how much/' 
a>krd a Scotchman, “wad there be for ilka ane?” 4 ‘ Oh, maybo 
m ar a hundred pounds! ” “Then I’ll na gang alang wi 5 yc, for 
I’ve saved a matter o’ a hundred and twenty mysel\” 

Men liato -where they hurt. 

Men love best those whom they have benefited, and hate tlioso 
whom they have injured. 

Moil, liko puppies, are born blind, but they do not so soon 
have their eyes opened. 

“ Man, a poor deluded bubble, 

Wanders in a mist of lies; 

Booing false, or seeing double, 

W ho would trust to such weak eyes ? 

“ Yet, presuming on his senses, 

On he goes, most wondrous wise : 

Doubts the truth, believes pretences, 

Lost in error, lives and dies.” 

Mon mako houses, but women mako homos. 

lluskin Kay i{ Wherever a truo woman comes, home is always 
around her. The stars may bo over her head, the glow-worms m 
tho niglit-coM grass may be the tire at her foot; but home is where 
■ \u. is; and fora uoblo won,an it tu jMk < far around her better 
i dar, or painted with vermilion, 

its quiet light far for tlioso who else aro homeless.” * ° 

Men may bear till their backs break. 

Ibr they very seldom do. 'They uro generally more ready to nut 
Then* backs up if you would lay a single ounce upon them 

Mon may d ■ of tho plague, though the spots never appear. 

Alaa 1 pin nmv reign in the heart unto eternal death, and yet tho 
^mv appeal fi'oo from grave mond fault. This leprory lies 

op w ithin, and is fatal veu when unaeon. 

Mi?n muse n. c * tin y ubo. 

Th< v think « Md i* . they arc and do them? Ives. They 
weigh otlu folk . n - with- their own ^eol vard. 
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Men praise themselves, to savo praising others. 

None are more unjust in their judgments of others than those 
who have a high opinion of themselves. He who is greedy of 
applause never gives a cheer for a rival. 

Mon rattle their chains to show that they are free. 

The wicked, who are slaves to sin, make much noiso and shout¬ 
ing, that they may appear to be happy and at ease. 

Men readily believe what they wish to be true. 

. Is father to the thought, and the thought is father to 

t he belief. Ilcnco wo should bo jealous of our beliefs when thev 
coincide with our personal interests. 


Men who carry honesty in their faces are often rogues. 

I remember a very eminent bubble-blower, whom I mistook for 
an hssex farmer of the most plain and out spoken sort; and after 
looking at his honest face, and hearing his bluir speech and jol!v 
laugh, I never wondered that people believed in him. An lmnest 
manner is c.-ential to the success of a great rascal. 

Men who have weak heads are generally headstrong. 

^ you forbid them a thing they will be suro In do it. 
Oi »ueh wo have to say, - lie that will to Cupar mum to Cupar *’ 
lhere s no koeping fools from hurting themselves. 


Men will blame themselves for the purpose of b< Iiilt 
praised. 

Thi; is calk'd “ fishing for compliments,” and it is uot even so 
profitable a business u;. iidiiug lor sticklcba< k 

Mon with nought in purse to spare 
(to most quickly through the fair. 

So do some through life with loss of hankering for the 
world by roar on uf their poverty. 


Mending * am <u no urn 1 ■ ; rags re :Ju*m ; "aklo. 

'Women who arc worth their sah will use their i die lo darn rod 
pa.xh. Tom Fuller says; “Needle meun.j r-. idle, or noL idle’” 
but surely rag.; mean rogues. 

Mercies and miseries seldom come alone. 

Iliose fly in flocks. It never ruing but it p- •uioa 


2 
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Mercy to tlie criminal may be cruelty to the innocent. 

Gentlenes i to those who commit burglary with violence is certainly 
cruelty to their victims; and there arc many other cases equally to 
the point. We shall be glad to do away with the infliction of death 
when murderers 6et the example. 

Mere wishes are bony fishes. 

There is nothing solid and sustaining about mere dreams and 
schemes. The wishing-gate opens into nothing. 

Merit only can measure merit. 

A Sanscrit writer says: 

“ No man can others’ virtues know, 

Whilo he himself has nono to show.” 


Mice have tails. 

Meaning that some thing may follow by way of conscquonoe, 
i vm out of a trilling action. Wo should consider the results of 
little ac-U, for these may be greater than at first appears. 

Mice must not play with kittens. 

N r must men toy with temptations, for they are not able to 
resist them. 

Miles test the horse, and years prove the man. 

They say, “ It is the pace which kills,and it may bo so ; but it 
hi far c.'i dcr to make a great ru -b than to plod steadily on through 
u long life. Itoafcting befuro a slow* fire id worse than burning. 

Mind how you feed, especially when you feed your mind. 

To • as the silkworm is coloured by the leaf it feeds on, so do 
men. take tlio hue < t their reading. As we would not eat carrion, 
let us not i .id lt irbage. Thackeray once said to a visitor: “I read 
v< - r y * uoveh. Tam a pastry-cook. I bake tarts a iid sell them, 

I do not eat thorn in\ .:olf; I cut bread and butter.” 

Mind your “ p’s ” and “ q’s.” 

iln se letters are exactly al k- huvo that <>no is turned one way, 
a i'd the othi-v the oilier, ii .« are made in them even a jx r ] 

h ; qu 1 cr, f»n qvv >rr r y ; 'i-., • tv, oj carries tnoss in little things. ' 
LILnd etiquette, or you will have the wrong ticket. 
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Mind (hat no doubting mind undermines your mind. 

A danger very pressing just now. For many arc the deceivers 

“Who, wheedling round, -'-ith metaphysic art, 

Steal true religion from the unguarded heart.” 

Mind that porter does not carry you off. 

Double stout, though said to be nourishing, may readily carry a 
man half seas over. “ Porter was a name given in the last century 
to a new mixture of malt liquors, which was at first chietly drunk 
by porters; but it has twice earned its name by the tendency it 
displays of carrying heavy burdens and placing them upon men’s 
hearts, and by the success it has attained in carrying men from 
their homes, reason from the brains, money from the pocket, love 
from the bosom, peace from the conscience, reputation from the 
character, and too often life from its victim.’ 1 

Mind tho corner where life’s road turns. 

For as you turn that point, so will you bo likely to continue. If 
one foot should there be placed awry, many a day may have to rue it. 

Mind tho main chance. 

But what is it? Take caro to answer this question wisely, and 
then obey the proverb. 

Mmd the paint! Keep clear of tho face that w ears it. 

What good can you get from a picture painted on tlo-h ? Paint 
is the outward and ~ isible sign of inward and spiritual deceit. 

Wh.m n woman is painted up to the eyes, 

She’s a Jezebel even the dogs will despise. 

Mind what is .ached, more than how it is preached. 

Moat is mute than its carving, aud truth is moro than oratory. 

Mind what you do, and how you do it. 

L t the matter bo good, aud let tho manner befit it. 

Mind you got tho right sow by the oar. 

.. Don‘t blnrne tho innocent, nor pounce upon n person whom vou 
ought not to ussi.il. Leave all piggies’ ears alone, rather than 6o»zo 
upon the wrong one. 

Mind your Courting does not end iu court. 

Breach of premise has overthrown many a prom ; sb»g young man. 
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Mind your own business, and you will be sure 

To avoid many troubles which others endure. 

Me u who mind their own business will bo very likely to succeed ; 
for there is very little competition in that line. * 5 Tou will do Letter 
at your own business than at anything else : u Every man can blow 
Kst on liis own horn.” Let every tailor keep to liis goose. 

Mind your till, and till your mind, 

Lhok to your business, its takings and makings; but do not 
forget the nobler part of your being. Don’t put your soul along 
with the coppers; keep it cultivated with reading and thought. 

M tJid your work, and God will find your wages. 

If not to-day, nor to-morrow, yet very certainly and abundantly, 
according to his grace, ho will reward every good work. 

Mirth should never run into mischief. 

Boi sterous boy. should take heed to this. Mirth lia^ its hounds. 

lieu wo meet na rrily, let us so act that wt may part merrily too. 
( here is an old saying not often quoted, but very true: li No mirth 
is good without God.” 

Misevci’ hearts are as hard as their hard cash. 

Of such a man it could be said : 

“ Iron was bis safo, 

Iron was it: door; 

His hand was iron, 

His heart was more,” 

Misery hath strange bod-fellows 

b* a cojumoa calamity men < diliennt classes arc thrown to¬ 
gether without question of rank or characv r. 


Misfortune ecme.q on horseback, and goes away on foot. 

Advene ty pounces upon us like an Cagle : bat to retrieve a disaster 
id slow work, {Sorrow stems to linger long. 

Miarodkoning is no payment. 

'Ibid H ( Bur enough in trade, and it w ruu dly go in morals. 
*, !* 11 lu - i n thinks well of himself, i i H therefore w^ll witli him ? 

■; " nisoionoe reckons amiss, this does not make a broach of 

tile law an innocent tlnng. 
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Mistress Margery, do not scold, 

It makes you look so very old. 

Ovid wrote : 

“ Look in the glass when you with auger glow, 

And you’ll confess you scarco yourself would know,” 


Misunderstanding brings lies to town. 

People arc apt to misinterpret thoso whom they dislike, and then 
the misrepresentation leads on to libel and slander. 


Mock not a cobbler for bis black thumbs. 

II is disfigurement comes of honest labour, and, therefore, it is no 
tlioino for jest. Napoleon said, " Rcspct the burden,” and truly 
all labour, arul all that necessarily come-, of labour, deserves to be 
had in. honour. In tho cobbler’s case bo very generous; for you 
ought to remember that while other trades take an earlier turn, h • 
has to wait for his last. 


Modest dogs miss much meat. 

.No doubt one can stand in his own light by extreme bashfulucss. 
oomo puppies we know of never loso a mouthful from this cause. 


Moles and misers live in their graves. 

Scarcely can we say this of moles; but they are of tho earth 
earthy, and so is the man whose heap of yellow dust is all he 
care* for: he is buried in the earth ho has scraped to«v (her. 


Moles don’t sco w hat their neighbours are dcin^. 

Some persone are so absorbed in their own earth-grubbing tint 
tkoy know nothing of anybody oko. This selfish illation is on 
the wnole, n* t so mbsomevoun as perpetual ini i ferinjr. 


Monday religion is belter than Sunday profession. 

Money answers every tiling, 

Save a guilty conscience sting. 

Golden ointment ia uo euro for a wound of tho heart, liomiv 
m.ujcy is ready medicine, but not for tho sting of 1 . si,, 

call it. “ the one tiling needful,” but they know net whut thev ;ny 

Money borrowed is soon sorrowed. 

. K e that lends it begin* to* ow, even if the tar* \w. de*:> not; f,, r 
in general, lie may mourn 11 .i ho has pat ted from it to mod no t orol 
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Money burns many. 

They are injured by their wealth. Somo by bribes are burned; for 

"When monoy’s taken, 

Freedom’s forsaken. 

Money calls, but docs not stay; 

It is round and rolls away. 

It makes tho mill to go, but it goes faster than the mill-wheel. 
It is no more to bo kopt in the purso than snow in an oven ; at 
least, so I find it. 33 ut why should wo wish it to stay? It is tho 
circulating medium! why should wo detain it? If it rests it 
rusts. Let it go about doing good. 

Money gained on Sabbath-day 
Js a loss, I daro to say. 

No blesdng can come with that which comes to us, on tho devil’s 
back, by our wilful disobedience of God’s law. Tho loss of health 
by neglect of rest, and the loss of soul by neglect of hearing tho 
gospel, soon turn all seeming profit into real loss. 

Money gilds oyer guilt. 

Money is said to bo a composition for taking out stains in character: 
hut, in that capacity, it is a failure. Tlm-c characters which can 
bo thus gilded must surely bo of tho gingerbread order. 

Money has no blood relations. 

There is no friendship in busino.- •. Sad that this should bo a 
proverb in any land, bin ho it is. Tlu (.'hinese bay: “ Though 
■ >thgrs are cl m ly akin, it is each for himself in money matters.*’ 
'L .ry also t-ny : “Top and bottom tooth sometimes come into 
awkward collision.” So little power lias relationship in the savngo 
custom * of business that, iu somo instances, one hand would skin the 
other, if it c aid make a profit by it. 

Money is a good servant, but a bad master. 

i bv' , n * ! • a 5.r rvant it is not a>y to keep d in duo subordinat ion. If 
“money make-' dogs dam-o' • makes men proud. If wo mako 

money our god, it will rule us like tho uvvil. 


Money is often lost for want of money. 

It in ho when men cannot got tlieir rights, f>; m inability to pay 
l * -v charges. 1 or if one had pi my ot'c.^h, it would not bo \\i»o 
to throw way good me cj a tea bad. 
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Money is tho best bait to fish for man with. 

Iio bites greedily at a gold or silver bait: but is the creature 
which is thus taken worth the catching ? 

He who can. bo bought, 

I think is worth nought. 

Money is tlie servant of the wise, and the master of fools. 

Money makes money. u 

The goose that lays the golden eggs likes to lay where there aro 
eggs already ; perhaps because it is a goose. The lard comes n> tho 
fat Jiog. Capital grows by interest, or by wise use it briogs in pre>fit, 
and thus increases. Moray is money's brother. “ If riches increase, 
set not your heart upon them.”—Ps. lxii. 10. 

Money makos tho marc to go and the dog to dance. 

Pecuniaobediunt omnia . l< All things obey money." This saying 
comes from the Latin, but it is true in English. A little palm oil 
will gain entrance whero nothing else will do it. Officials are 
greatly mollified when their bands are crossed with silver. In a 
more allowable sense, a good wife would bo happier and more active 
if her allowanco could be increased. If she has too little money to 
keep house upon, it take* tho “ go " out of her. 

Money often unmakes the men who make it. 

It lias a defiling and degrading power over the mind which 
thinks too much of it. 

" Money and men a mutual falsehood show ; 

Men make false money ; money makes rami so." 

Money speaks more powerfully than eloquence. 

Too often, because the speaker is a rich man ho commands atten¬ 
tion, and sc u • n robation of own 

spoken by on© who hr? no nionoy bags. This is very wqU put in 
the following verse: — 

The man of means is eloquent: 

Bravo, handsome, noble, wise ; 

Ah qualities with gold are jecut, 

And vanish where it tiies. 

Money spent on tlio brain 
Ls never spent in vain. 

Pour your money into your brain, and you will never 1- - it all. 
Education is such a gain, that .t is worth nH that it r«- ; s and 
in >ro. Yet some fellows learn nothing in the fcehooK Many a 
father. wh< his son returns from the l td ,. > <\iy : nn.-hi say, “ 1 
put in gold into the furnace, and there cairn u it this calf.” 
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Money will make the pot boil, though the devil should 
pour water on tho fire. 

But. su h fuel is not to be depended on. Wo need somethin- 
better than mere money to keep our pot a-boiling. .Such boiling is 
npt to scald a man sooner or later. 

Money wins whero merit fails. 

, P if a ^ ^ 10u M Lo so; but-, with worldly minds, to bo rich 
1 ; to bo g (J This vulgar error is long in dying. “ Tho boy in 
yellow w ins tho day.” Canaries arc still the favourite birds. 

<f Tlds is the golden age : all worship gold : 

Honours are purchased; love and beauty sold.” 

Monk’s-hood is very poisonous. Beware ! 

Whenever a smell of Romanism is discernible, bo on the watch. 

Mott belongs to riding than a pair of boots. 

>So in mnst things there is much to bo learned, and tho thing is 
not eo easy as it looks. Evm in pastimes this is true, as tho 
proverb saith, thugs p> dancing than a p ir pumgV’ 

^foro die of idleness than of hard work. 

A very small burial-ground will hold those who kill themselves 

' - : i bi t (Himet ry at idler’s End covers 

many aci* • and tho ground is rapidly lilling up 

Mor ,1!o of ovLTfoodlng than of undorfooding. 

Ccatb feels himself at banquets, but fur,. ill where there are 
hhoit-i.-oiinno;. .;. Lean ribs last lonpor than fat collops. More dio 

of suppers than of tho sword. 

^ lien other forms of physic fail, 

Try if fasting will avail. 

M<no (lies arc caught with honey than with vinegar. 

.1 ; UJ '^ ch«:crfulne?.£i attract more to rdipon and virtue 

in . veru *•! enmity, or stern manners. 

1 hare’s but little power, 

In religion sour. 

AI''!v Jiavo ropontod of epoodt flian of silence. 

. n.r.j- m .Mom are men hoi 1-y for liohlin- I heir ton trues ’ IIow ..ft, , 
”Jl7l W toWtotluw mo «:tl, angm-h it. th« imimorj of 
>mguard(t'l . peeeh ! Say ••u. 8 r, and none eat, criticize theo 
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5[oro light, more life, more love. 

Worthy to bo a common wish, and to grow into a holy proverb. 
Light without life is a candle in a tomb * 

-Lifo without love is a garden without bloom. 

More meat, and less mustard. 

Moro pith and less pride. 

More potatoes and fewer potations. 

h* ! 5 >onrin » ““»• /«'*«■ Mitthcio ami 
th0 Irisb ‘ h - * the 

More than wo use, is moro than wo want. 

,ik « “»»»' “*■ 

Moro words than ono go to a bargain. 

Morning dew i.; good for tho eyes. 

Our forefathers thought much of dew in May : hence tho rhyme • 

“ 'V 10 f i lir ’ ,la «l who, tho first of May, 

.roes to tho fields at break of day, * 

Will '™ she, ; iu dew from the hawthorn tree. 

\\' l ever after handsome be.' 


JJJgMr “**»’ *% 
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Most felt, least said 

Deep and true feeling often causes an eloquent silence. Tho 
frost of tho mouth goes with tho thaw of tho soul. Waters that aro 
deep do not babble as they flow. 

Most horses that are very fat have fed by night as well as 
by day. 

This is an insinuation that those persons who have amassed great 
riches have done things which would not bear tho light. Let it bo 
hoped that this is not largely true. It is true in a measure. 

Most men get as good a wife as they deserve. 

And some get a great deal better. 

Most tilings are difficult before they aro easy. 

Most trees liavo enough rotten wood about them to bum 
them. 

We have enough of evil tendency in our naturo to ruin us. 

Motherless husband makes happy wife. 

We don’t believe it. This is a shot at mothers-in-law, who are 
constantly made a butt of. Some of thorn deserve it, but many do 
not. Why not abuse fathers-in-law ? 

Mothers make men. 

They have tho formation of their boys’ characters. 

Mothcr’b love is tho cream of love. 

It in most pure, holy, and unselfish. A mother’s heart is 

always with h- r cbildroi.” Hence the return on the part < t her 

H *ms of th; sweet proverb, “The mother’s breath i aye sweet,” and 

that other: “ There is no mother like the mother that bore Us.” 


Mother’s truth makes constant youth. 

Doubtless a good man generally comes of a good moth er. It 
was usually so in Scriptural times/find it is eu still. 

Mourning toncleth to mending. 

Sorrow is salutnr >, and when l V-i tn us by Dud's Spirit it leads 
to thought, and to mi r mi king for salvation. ” 
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Muutli and licart should ncvor part. 

True men speak only what they Ik Hero and feel. When tho 
mouth is white and tho heart black* tho man has a plague upon him. 

When tongue and heart go different ways, 

Tho very soul of mnn decays. 


Mr. Facing-both-waye is not to bo trusted. 

If wo can scarcely trust an honest man, wo ought by no means 
to put confidcnco in tho double-faced. 

Mr. Too-good is not Mr. Good-enough. 

Those that think that they are a little better than there is need 
to ho, may he suro that they uro far below what they ought to he. 

Mrs. Chatterbox is tho mother of mischief. 

They say that when ten portions of speech were given out, tho 
women seized on nine of them; and, really, it would seem to be 
true of certain of them, though not more so than of tho same order 
of men. Mr. Chatterbox is a worse mischief maker than his wih. 

Much ado and little done. 

Often the case; great horn-biowing, and yet no bunting. All 
sound and fury, and there’s an end of it. 

The King of Trance with might and main, 

Marched up a hill and down again. 

i 

Much banquoting, quick bankruptcy. 

Ku doubt tho kitchen fire has often burned up th< house, and tho 
table lia3 devoured the estate. 

Much broth is often made with little meat. 

Long t alk and short v.enso • ftuii nn et. in one. A very long story 
is often concocted out of a v ry tend- r supply . : cam. Lengthy 
discourses are also manutacturod out of tho tiniest uiea-uro of 
thought and doctrine. 

Much, chatter, littlo wit; much talk, little work. 

Pope tuiya: 

“ Words arc like leaves, and where they most abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 

Mu'*1l din and done. 

Often t movements, and pvdific'il com* 
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Hucli Iiasfco, much wasto ; much drink, little chink. 

Much illness is caused by the want of pure air: 

To open your windows bo ever your care. 

The fear of draughts leads many foolish people to live like rats 
in a drain. They dread fresh air, which is one of God's best gifts. 
Would they not havo been happy in the Black Hole of Calcutta? 

Much in bed, dull in head. 

Unnecessary sleep prevents men from fully waiving up at c.ny 
time. Many walk in their sleep all day long. 

Much is expected where much is entrusted. 

Most justly and rightly so. “ Unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required.”—Luko xii. 48. 

Much kindred, much hindered. 

Demands from a large family and numerous poor relations, tend 
to keep a man poor. [Still, there is a blessing in helping one’s kin. 

Much laughter, little wit. 

The flame h fast and furious when the fuel is light and unsub¬ 
stantial. A bush blazes greatly, but the flame is *oon over, and 
nothing remains* When people laugh at their own jokes their wit 
is very small beer, and is lost in its own froth. 

Much rust needs a rough file. 

Ilcnoo Hi * sharp afflictions which some of us require to put us in 
a right condition. 

Much to road, and nought to understand, 

Js to hunt much and nothing take by hand. 

It is possible for n. great reader to become u donkey leaded with 
paper. Brains can bo buried under a pile of books. 

Much water runs by whilo the miller sleeps. 

Many opportunities arc h \ by neglect, arlid of hers by necessity ; 
for then m n sleep which is metlful uh well as a slumber width is 
U'lhfid. Be it how it- may, the past is passed, and we can do 
nothing with it. The l oot was right when, listening to tho clicking 
of tho mill-wheel, ho wr<>u - 

41 And a proverb 1m.m< • iny mind, 

And as a spoil is east; 

Tl ic mill will mover grind 

With tl«e water that is past.” 
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Much would have ruoro, and lost all. 

Mud chokes no cels. 

They have lived in it too Ion*? to feel its foulness. TTso is second 
nature. IY-ople who dwell in filth lose sensitiveness, and grow used 
to abominations. No doubt, to a fox his hole is sweet, and pigs 
think they are cleaning themselves in 1 ho mud. People should bo 
clean now that soap is bo advertised. Let us hope so. 

Muddle at home 

Mokes husbands roam. 

Slatternly wives drive their husbands from tho firesido; and if 
they go where they waste tho money in drink, their wives may 
thunk themselves for it. 

Muudy spring, muddy stream. 

Who can bring n clean thing out of an unclean ? ” A depraved 
parentage cannot bring forth perfect children. Impure motives 
produco unholy actions. Impure amusements create vice. 

Music will not cure tho toothache. 

Much less the headache. “ Music lias charms to Soothe a savage 
breast; ” but in great grief it becomes a trial rather than a solace, 
and wo think the man who oli’crs it “ more fool than fiddler,” 

Must is a hard uut. 

There’s no cracking it. Wc must ev( u let i. alone. 


Must is for The King. 

Ho alone can eay that bo a thing must be : y L >t oven he fui* 
our sakes come under u necessity of lore. “ He must need* go 
through Samaria. M —John iv. 4. u 1 must Work iho works of him 
that sent me, while it i « day.” -John lx. -1. 


Muzzle not tho ox which irendoth out tho com. 

Don't starve the man who works hard to find you spiritual food. 


Muzzled dogs bite no burglars. 

If wc are net allowed to speak truth boldly, wo cannot, save the 
church from toaelu vs of error. Dumb dogs’are not worth their 
bones. If they will not bito burglar-, what L> tne ^Ood of tluiiiP 
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My darno fed her hens oa thanks, hut they laid no eggs. 

And mon who earn nothing but compliments are not likely to bo 
very diligent in so unprofitable a service. ** Pretty Pussy ” and 
“Pretty Pussy ” 'will not feed a cat. Fine speeches make poor 
suppers, and votes of thanks are notes of nothing, 

My daughtor-in-law tucked uj) her sleeves and upset tlio 
kettle into the fire. 

She went at it with desperate zeal, as most newly-aroused people 
do, aud,^ therefore, in her hurry she did moro harm than good. 
Some st ; - the fire and poke it out; others make up such a lire that 
they set the chimney alight, and bum tho house down. Tuo much 
zeal may be as harmful as too littlo. 

My house is my castle, hut u Tho Castle ” is not my house. 

My kingdom is what I do, not what I hnvo. 

A clear conscience i^- better than a golden crown, 

v 'My mind to mo a kingdom is. 

i he man is more to himself than an empire could be. Mind 
that ytmc mind is worth tho having, for it is your only kingdom. 

/ 

t ' My son’s mother—where’s such another? 

r Ihere is one good wife in tho country, and many a man think .« 
that he hath her ; but f know a man who hnoivs that he is the man 
who hath tho best wife in all the world. 

My own dear wife, 

, Joy of my life. 

My ugly dog is a beauty. 

To . m,! 1«® w kr means a horribly ugly png, hut his black 
nmzzlo unu red tongue arc charming; for lie loves his master, and 
rejoices ut the sound of lii coming h'xrue. 
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^agings of a more Spiritual £ort. 


Slake a crutch of your cross. 

TJso it 113 a lielp on tlic road to lioavcn. 

Make a saviour of nothing but the Saviour. 

Make God your ond, and your joy shall have no end. 

“Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever.” 

“ What is my boing hut for thee, 

Its sure support, its nobles* end? 

Thy ever smiling face to see, 

And servo the cause of such a friend ? ,f 

Make the Sabbath a delight from morning to night. 

riic poet Coleridfjfi said to a friend, ono Sunday morning, “ 1 feel 
as it God had, by giving the Sabbath, given fifty-two Springs in 
every year.” 

Make Thou my spirit white and clear 
As the first snowdrop of the year. 

Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 

Lot the believer who is surely tried remember this. The darkest 
part of ill** right is that which precedes the dawning of the dnv. 
\\ lieu wo are quite empty, the Lord will fill us. 

Man’s holiness is <£ M uch - ado - about-nothing. ’ ’ 

Man’s lib ’s a book of history, 

^ The leaves thereof tire day.*; 

The letters, mere* s closely joined; 

The title is God’s praise. 

Man’s merit is a madman’s dream* 

The legal path proud mture loves right well, 

Though yet Mis but the cleanest uuG to hell. 

Many hava gifts from God, but not * l tho gift of God.” 

They havo the comforts of life, but not eternal life. 

Many things may dim u Chris! iau’s vm\v of Chr . but 
nothing can parato him from Christ. 
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Many wear God’s livery, but are not bis servants. 

Many worlds would not be enough for one carnal man ; 
but one heaven shall bo enough for all Vhri tian 
men. 

Mary was not praised for sitting still, but for sitting at tlio 
foet of Jesus. 

Meditation fits a man for supplication. 

It provides thought-fuel for the flame of prayer. 

Meekness is the bridle of anger. 

It is love put to school to the Man of Sorrows. 


Mon cannot practise unless they know, but they know in 
vain if they practise not. 

Men loso their lives by accident, but not their souls. 

No. It is their wilful fault, and not their misfortune, which ruins 
tho souls of men. 


Mon may live fools, but fools they cannot die. 

If they dio in their senses, conscience usually drives out their 
foolish indifference. 


Men may iivo in crowds, but they dio one by one. 

A faying which recalls Faber's pathetic lines : 

M Alone to land upon that shore, 
io begin alone, to live for evermore ; 

To have no one to tea* h 
Tho manners or tho speech 
Of that new life, ur put us ut our enao , 

Oil, that wo might dio in pail’s or n in panics ! 

4 ‘ Alone ? The God we know is on that shore ; 
tho God of whose attractions we know more 
T han oi those who may appear 
Nearest and dearest here. 

V }] > i* ] l «<'t tho lls .4 mg Priced avo know 
More privately then any friend below2^ 


Mon who love much, will work much. 

4 * The lovo of Christ constraineMi u.s. ’’ 
of tho forces which work {;r good. 


It li tlio moat po\,•rful 
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Morey despised brings misery deserved. 

Mercy is “from everlasting ” to contrive thy salvation, 
and “ to everlasting” to perfect it. 

Mercy is without price, and beyond all price. 

’Tis heaven, and yet it is given away: 

Tis all in all, and yet “ nothing to pay.” 

Mercy’s gate opens to those who knock. 

Ministers can persuade, but God alone can prevail. 

We cun explain truth, but God must apply it. 

Ministers should bo stars to give light, not clouds to 
obscure. 

In soino cases tho text ia as clear a9 a mirror, till tho preacher s 
breath bedims it. We ought to pick out all hal'd words from our 
speech : good cooks stone the plums. 

Ministers should study as if all depended on study, and 
preach knowing that all depends on tho Holy Spirit. 

Miseries often drive men to their mercies. 

Even as tho black dog drives tho stray sheep to the shepherd. 

Most men forget God all day, and ask him to remember 
them at night. 

Most peoplo would sooner bo told their fortunes than their 
faults. 

Yet the first would bo an idle lie, and the other a practical truth. 

Mourners in Zion are more Lk seel than merry -makers in 
tho world. 

“Blesind are they that mourn; for they shall bo comforted.” 
Matt. v. 4. 

Mourning only lasts till mining with t-lio ckiklrou of 
the morning. 

My only plea— 

Christ died for me. 
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®A0, nag, nagging, _ 

1^ Is very, very fagging. 

Tliis may come from either side of tho house, and 
it ia equally bad whoever is tho first hand at it. It is 
a -weariness to hear it as a visitor; but it must bo 
horrible to bear it as n partaker in it. Wo know instances in 
which the husband is the more guilty of the two; but that makes 
it none the better. 

What she proposes, 

Be it good or bad, 

He still opposes, 

. Till he drives her mad. 

As married people grow old, tho tendency to correct each other 
in every trifling mistake is often developed; and it is so trying 
that they will bo viso to watch against it with tho utmost care. 


Nail your colours to tho mast. 

If you cmry tho flag of truth, nevor strike your colours, nor sail 
under false ones. Never be- a turncoat or a traitor. 

Bo ready to die, 

But never deny. 


Nuiin unolfoiohod uro wu -:afo. 



with our fellow-men. 


Narrowness of waist shows narrowness of mind. 

Nobody with a la*;.m mind would think of injuri ig all tlm delicate 
iiigitii't within the body by wickedly compressing them within un¬ 
natural limits. There is neither sense nor beauty in a figure shape d 
like a wasp or a half "Quartern lonf, 

Nature abhors n vac uum. 

Win n a man's Imfid is empty Eomo non.? use or otlu r i; sure b' 
got in, and when his wtoum-h'is empty it will not be comfortable 
till it is filled. Empty purs* s «i.-,o arc very restless things. 

Nature necdotU nurture, minis wuut minding. 

'\'j \: . the \ in<- no-defb .: 'nr, 

Aud the harp diill uecdoUi tuning. 
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Nature, though driven out with, a fork, will return. 

So said tlio Latins: nature will assert itself, and have its way. 


Near to church should not be late to service. 

Yet is it often so. People who can run in so quickly wait till tlio 
last moment; till wo half think that “ the nearer the church the ; 
further from God.” 


Necessity cannot stand upon nicety. 

It dispenses with decorum, and knows no law. 

Necessity is a hard nurse, but she raises strong children. 

Captain Butler , recounting his hardships in the Great Lono 
Land, says, “ And yet how oa*y it all was, and how soundly one 
slept! simply because one had to do it. That one consideration is 
the greatest expounder of the possible.” The sous of need are 
driven to exertion : their muscle L tried and strengthened, and wo 
get a race of sturdy, imh pc iwV nt men. 

Hurd work .mil burden f:nu 
lirct-d men of vigour rare. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. 

When a want o comes pressing and ooiimou, somebody’a mind 
is exercised to supply it, and a now discovery is »ho result. The 
necessity of the masco t b< gr, a( ; liu\\ , an v <> bit it iLuiit r Now 
for u holy invention 1 

Necessity makes lamo men run. 

It would cuvo inany .» non- ns Indy u 'ho had (-' work r v her 

li\ing, und many a dv ?q>eptio man would bo wall jl" ho lived upon 
sixpence a day, /md earned it. Wo know not our v too till wo aro 
forced to know it. 

Necessity never in.odo a gw4 1 aiu. 

I'. cauae lb • nan asuds mom: y •'>»> b’dlv thai bo cauv it wait, but 
must take whatever b ran i This is tlio re a an why poor 
manufacturers have so bad a market: they must sell, or bo sold up. 


Necessity sharpens industry. 

The call for daily broad sets all the world to work, and rigorous 
climates tutor men to hardihood ot labour. A man driven by dis¬ 
tress will do as much as tliirtv, it least the • birds -say so, 

Adam delved and Eve npan; 

Need allowed no gentleman. 
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Necessity’s budget is full of schemes. 

Kite-flying, speculation, day-dreaming-, &c., make up the stock- 
in-trade of men who are hard up for hard cash. 

Necks may be bent by the sword, but hearts will only 
bend to hearts. 

So say the Arabs; and they ought to know, for they onco set up 
an empire by force, and they have seen it melt away. 

Need is the frying-pan, but debt is the fire. 

Whatever trouble it may cause us to bear the want of comforts, 
we shall gain no comfort by running into debt. 


Needles and pins, needles and pins; 
l When a man marries his trouble begins. 

A Quaker who married a couple said, “Now you aro at the end 
of your troubles.” Some time after, the afflicted husband reminded 
him of the saying, and charged him with misleading him. “Nay,’ 
paid the friend, “I said je were at the end of your troubles, but 
I did not say at which cnu.” 


Needles aro not sharp) at both ends. 

Wo ought not to bo all sharpness; we must have an oyo as well 
os a point—judgment as well os courage. 

Ne’er let your tongue outrun your wit: 

Wiso men full oft in silence sit. 

Neighbours are good when they are neighbourly. 

Some sav, °No neighbour in host M : but another sa>v\ **No one 19 
tioh enough . hout his neighbour.” Good neighbours ;■ 

good neighbours. Ho lint would have gcod neighbours must show 
liimsclf neighbourly. 

Neither break law nor go to law. 

/ Keep law, and koop from law. 

Neither colour the triuL nor ;he fuco. 

u When fair, no colour is required ‘ 

When truv ; no colour i* desired.” 
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Neither crow nor croak. 

Neither of these sounds is becoming in meu; leave them to fowls 
and frogs. 


Neither givo nor tako offence. 

Tho world would be happy and peaceful indeed, 

If all men on this point were always agreed. 

Neither seek a secret nor speak a secret. 

Don’t want to bo told it, and if told it, never tell it again. When 
any would tell thee a secret, be deaf; but once having heard it, bo 
dumb. Secrets aro useless and dangerous curiosities. 


Neither shoot without aim, Jfor speak without thought. 

Or you may do as much mischief by a has tar speooh as by a 
random shot. 

Sometimes our words 
Hurt more than swords. 

Neither trust nor contend, 

Nor lay wagers nor lend, 

And you may dopend, 

You , ll have peace to your end. 

That is to say, as mu< h peace as this tn>ul Uesomo world allows - .f. 
threat worries arise out of tbo four things mentioned; but the old 
rhyme can only bo accented with a grain v-t suit. 


Nettles aro to be boldly dealt with. 

Tender-bunded stroke a nettle, 

And it tings you for your paius; 
Gm *j> it like a man of mottle, 

And it soft ns silk remain*. 

’Tia the f-*anu with vulgar natures, 
Use them kindly, they rebel; 

But be rough as nutmeg graters, 
And the rogues obey "you well. 


Never argue for victory, but for verify. 

Controversy would wear a very different complexion if this wove 
observed. Wo ought to fight for truth, not for parly. 
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Never a sic pardon, before you’re accused. 

For thoso who excuse themselves accuse themselves. To answer 
an idle rumour is to confirm it in the minds of many. Why go 
into the dock when you have never been summoned ? 

Never bark up tie 'wrong tree. 

Don’t accuse the wrong man, nor denounce ft procedure mis¬ 
takenly. I3e quite sure before you open your mouth. 

Never barter a pearl for a pippin. 

You will do this if you lose modesty for pleasure, and .still more 
if you lose your soul to gain the world’s applause. 

Never bo a deg in a manger to friend or stranger. 

Nw-to anyone else. Surely, what you do not requiro should bo 
cheerfully given up to others wlicAanVso it. 

Tho cur could never cat tho hay, 

.And yet he drovo the ox away : 

■So somo who ne’er a penny made 
Yet do their be.it to spoil the trade. 

Never bet ov/?u a gooseberry. 

A friend of indue, who was a great enemy to gambling, once felt 
bo suro of amat'.-. r that ho incautiously said, “I’ll beta thou and 
pounds to a gooseberry that it ; so.” Ilis companion cried, u I’ll 
take you.” and out- red the bet in a book. Tho good man was in 
Home trouble because 1 of tho bot. cud would have given the thousand 
p . intis to i*o out of it. As it happened he was right, and liis friend 
in mirthfulncss sent K m a silver gooseberry as bis winnings; but ho 
never used the phrase again, nor ventured v.v sach f: w.horous 
[’•round. In this matter execs mV • calif ion is justifiable excess. 


Never bito a farthing in two. 

Nor split a plum, nor dispute ;Aout a e. sual expression, nor male) 
miserable debit tea over mere trifles, 

Nover bito back nt back-biters. 

Ti you do so, they have ausod you a serious injury of soul by 
bringing you down to their level. Leave them their miserable 
trade f/ iF' - wives. ** Bit- them tliat eurso you.”’ 

Never boil your rabbit till you’ve got him. 

There are many such pv- ’ • • and !>• w wo gather that people 
urn vftry proiio t<< dial wan m fie pen as if tlicv Were vcaiitite; 
like the milkmaid with her <ggs. 
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Never bray at an ass. 

Let a foolish person have the talk to himself. Do not mutate his 
folly. Your silence will ho quite as melodious as his voice. 

Never buy a pig in a poke. 

Examino the article before you part with your money. If you do 
not so, and are taken in. you will have yourself to blame, if the 
pig in the poke should turn out to ho very loan, it will ho no wonder, 
if it had been fat, the seller would have allowed you to see it. 

Never cackle till your egg is laid. 

And you need not do much of it when the bravo deed is done; 
leave cackling and crowing to feathered fowl. 

Never challenge another to do wrong, lest he sin tit thy 
bidding. 

And in that case thou wilt lmvo to share the sin; for thou wit 
have acted the part of the tempter, 


Never comb a bald head. 

Don’t criticize where there is nothing to work upon. Treat a 
poor lielph ss inau with tenderness. If a man lut*. no religion, don’t 
dispute with him about its doctrines. When you meet with a 
person who has no money, don’t ask him for a contribution. 

Never commit what you would wish to conceal. 

Do only that which will bear the light of day. 


xVover despise the day rf small Ihvugs. 

Whether good or bad, tilings must begin a- lit ties. 

Out of small, 

Cometh alL 

T'-cn tho "'wit curie was on.-.: in an oiTty, nml tho (orrible lion 
was'a playful cub. The ninth. ■' of mix-bio! is a lui.kV x . 


Never dispute about the wool of a cat. 

Sc- if there i anything in a question before you dhous* it, or 
you may make much ado about nothin-:. 


Never fail out with your bread and batter. 

To find fault witii the wav in which yon • orn y ur living very 
abt-unb Speak well of the ravens which Wm-f J™* > ou ‘’ V'V ' 1 ' 1 ,l,ul 
flesh, and don’t find fault with tho bru >k "f w nc ' ) ou 
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Never find fault with tlio absent. 

It i s cowardly. Accuse a man when ho can defend himself. 

Never fish in troubled waters. 

Or you may draw forth trouble for yourself. Yet some read the 
pruvorb the other way, and delight in a stir, becauso troubled waters 
are best for their sort of fisliing. 

Never flog the dead. 

They cannot be improved by your remarks, neither can they meet 
your charges. Let them sleep on. When an error is clean dead, do 
not go on disproving it, lest, like the boy with his top, you set it 
going again by whipping it. 

Never fry a fish till it’a caught. 

It will be a waste of firo and butter to attempt it. Yet angry 
folks threaten loudly what they will do when they get us iu their 
power. When V 

Never givo up the ship. 

Stand to your trust. As long as she is above water, never desert 
the ship; as lobg as hopo remains, do not givo up a good under- 
faking. Above all, never quit the glorious sliip of the church, in 
which our Lord is captain : sho will never go down. 

Never grudge a penny for a pennyworth. 

Pay a fair price cte ^rfuUy, and do not beat down the seller; for 
he in his turn will have to sweat the workman. 

I 

Never grumble nor mumufc. 

Take things as they come, 

Lat crust us well as crumb. 

As ter mumbling, when men arc making a coin plaining speech, 
the v gear rally talk so fast that they cat one-half of their words, and 
whittle ^ l0 r<Jst - would not matter much if they whistled all 
ot th m, for they arc not worth much. 

/ Never hang a man twice for one offence. 

if ho iiriH borne his punishment, conso to persecute him. Some 
accusers can re r or have (lone; they wouhlhang a man every morning 
tor the often -jo of years ago. 

Novor lin% o an idlo hour, or au idte pound. 

l or these uro buried ('dents, th Lid's goods wasted 
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Never hold a cundlo to tho dovil. 

Do not aid him in his work, nor pay deference to the powers of 
evil. “To hold a candle to the devil ” is to abet an evil-doer out 
of fawning fear. The allusion is to the story of au old woman, 
w ho set one w*ax taper before tho imago of St. Michael, and another 
beforo the devil whom ho was trampling under foot. Being 
reproved for paying such honour to Satan, she naively replied, 
“Ye see, your honour, it's quite uncertain which place I shall go 
to at last, and sure you’ll not blame a poor woman for securing a 
friend in each.” This policy is the sure way to ruin. 

Never is a long day. 

Therefore it is wa ll not, to vow ^0 indefinitely, for we may change 
our mind. Moreover, it is wiso never to despair, or say that wo 
shall never be happy again ; for after a while tilings will K>uk 
brighter, 

Novcr judge a horse by its harness, nor a man. or a woman 
by outward appearances. 

Very poor horses may bo finely caparisoned, or decked wiili 
ribbons at a fair; and the same is truo of two-legged creatures. 

Never lean on a broken staff. 

This you do whenever you trust in man; especially in yourself. 

1 

Never leave a certainty for an uncertaint y. 

Multitudes have quitted a small assured income for “ tho larger 
hope” ♦>£ !’]'i;oiuauv7 i. They have loft rock ■‘lor sand, and havo b< w eu 
owallowed up. The same is specniby < uc in religious matt rs. 

Never leave till afternoon what am he done in tho morning. 

T)iis Hie boy quoted as a reason fur on ting all tho cheese for 
bnakfast. In* other din ctiuna it is a l rule of promptitude. 
Wo are informed that this proverb do^s not apply to lawyer , with 
wbum “Procrastination is the hinge of Imsiiuvs.” 

Never lot plain-dealing die. 

Tf all the world should twist .and tw ine, 

Still ho thou straight :m plummet lino* 

Nover look for a knot in a bulruhh. 

Don’t look for difficulties where there are none. 


\ 
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Never look for a ram with five foot. 

Expect not the abnormal, the monstrous, Hie singular. Leave 
“ the Derby rani ” to those who arc in love with penny shows. 

Never look for pippins on a crab-tree. 

Everything yields according to its nature. Sour yields sour, and 
it lvould be folly to look for sweet from it. 

Never meet trouble half-way. 

It will come soon enough, and then you will meet, it vhcro God 
meant you should meet i , and where he will help you to bear it. 

Never mind who was your grandfather: what aro you? 

1 V —. a! t. * m. . ^ in rti V\i \ lilfl n*AA/l HTlflrtof ArU 1i! 



author long bunco under ground himself. 

Never mix \nirth and malice. 

It is a so rt. of treachery to do so: like Absalom inviting Amnon 
to a feast to lull him. 

Never offer lo t’^aeli fish to swim. 

They know bettor than you do. It is absurd for young green¬ 
horns to set up to i nstruct experienced persons. 

Never overdrive 

The best horse alive. 

Ho is just tho horso you ought to take* care of. Tf he b- a we:ik 
j u ,rse it is cruel to overdrive him, and if ho is a willing hors.- it is 
unfair to take advantage of him. 

Never play with a mad dog. 

Or yen will soon have cause to repent of your play. Do not 
spoil w itli sin, or pfpcculnto in false doctriue. Keep ut of the way 
when a man is in a savage temper. 

Never prophesy till you know 

And then it is too lato to foretdl. We had belter not so 
decjiino prophesying# as lo tlduk ;uiw Ives capable of manufactur¬ 
ing them. 
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. Nover put your finger between the anvil and the hammer. 

Keep clear of violent opponents when they arc in full action, or 
vou may receive upon yourself the forco of their blows. 

Who interferes gets double blow : 

It’s not my business, off I go. 

Never put your hand into a wasp’s nest. 

It will bo prudent to respect the quiet of that domestic circle. 
Josh Billinrjs says, “When I see the tail of a rattlesnake sticking 
• out of a hole, I "say to myself, ‘That hole belongs to that snake, 
and I am not going to try to take it from him. I believe in re¬ 
specting the rights of property.’ ” Even if a man does not regard 
the rights of other , it may often be wise for liim to consider bis 
own peace before he commences to meddle. 

Novor raise 
Your own praise. 

“Let another man praise thee, and not thine c>wn mouth/'— 
Prov. xxvii. 2. 

Never ride a brokon-kneed horse. 

Trust not the man who has failed you. Moreover tie who has 
been a bankrupt once is very apt to fail a second tin IC : he cautious. 

Thou didst deceive : the fault was t}»nne. 

A second time it will be mine. 

Never roast so as to burn, nor sport so f^s to sin. 

c hn.hounds of righteousness, kind* a'ss, and truth. 

Never say die! 

Up, man, and try ! 

Despondency does nothing ; rneveranoo works woieh rs. 

Nover say die till you’ve dead, and thou it’s no use. 

Bravely hold on, and do not give way to despondency under any 
circumstance* whatever. (Easier*«aid Hum clone.) 

Never say oC another what you would not have him hear. 

Thia.’prccopfc would put the r xH guishcr on many a tattler. 


Never se ll your customers by soiling bad goods. 

It will be n rogue’s action, and in. the l »ng run you v* 1 kcU 
yourself, and bo obliged to shut up shop. 
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Nover shirk the hardest work. 

Sone do bo habitually. If they can live on others they will not 
do a hand’s turn. The ago of chivalry is over, but the ago of 
loafers lasts for ever. Let us bo of another clan. Two negroes 
were loading goods into a cart. One of them was disposed to 
id)irk; tho other stopped, and looking sharply at the lazy one, 
said, “Sam, do you expect to go to heaven?” “yes.” “Then 
take hold and lift. 

Never sigh, hut send. 

Do not long for a thing despondingly, but do your best to get it, 
if it is to be had, .and is really desirable. 

Nover speak ill of those whoso broad you oat. 

Even a’dog knows who feeds him. If he bites his keeper, lie is 
iilvciy <a> J^hangod, and nobody will pity him. 

Never stint ^oap and water. 

Tho soap makers seem, to judge by their advertisements, to ho 
doing' a thru ing business; but tore still know a fewpc<>plc who need 
to patronize^ them. ‘Wo do not admire Pharisees, hut wo should 
like to see v-mno persons become Pharisaical in one respect., namely, 
m thoir objec tion to cat with unwashen hands. 

Never stint tho i-auso of God. 

Cut down expensfor self hr. fore you diminish offerings to God. 

Never swap horses whilo crossing a stream. 

"While a difficult hi iminoss on, make as lew cliuugoa 

possible, Abraham Lincoln quoted this with much effect. 

j\i ve r toll in tho parlour what you heard in tho kitchen. 

tS( want** gossip, if repeated, may make mischief, and it cannot 
possibly do any good. Carry no slops into tho parlour. 

lie that honreth much, and speaks not at all, 

Shall be welcome both iu kitchen and hail, 

N"vcr throw a lion’s egg at a sparrow. 

Tliut will bo ini c j>onsivo throw. Du not spend a pound in ike 
hope of getting a groat, u >r a ad great effort on an insignificant 
object. 

Never iuo old to turn; never too Into to learn 

li not b* * old to sin, wo are not f o old \o repont. 
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Never trouble yourself with, trouble till trouble troubles 
you. 

Forestalling trouble is like burning yourself at a fire before it. is 
lit. Mr. S. C. Hall tells of an underwriter at Lloyd’s, an excellent 
and estimable gentleman, who had all his wealth in ventures on the 
sea, or thought he had. Ono night a terrific storm shook the 
house in which he lived. He awoke frightened, was haunted by a 
terror that all his ships were wrecked, and that lie was ruined ; 
and ho was found in the morning under his garden hedgo dead, 
having taken laudanum. It was afterwards ascertained that his 
losses were trilling. 


Never trust a man who speaks ill of his mother. 

He must bo base at heart. If he tuni 3 on her that bore him, ho 
will turn on you sooner or later. 

Never trust a swearer, nor believe a boaster. 

A friend once drove inout to a village to preach, and he put up 
his horse at an iim. When we stopped, the ostler used profane' 
language at some one in the yard. I noticed that my friend did not 
como in to the service, and on asking him why, he replied: “I 
stopped in the stable to see my horse oat his food of com ; for I felt 
f>uro that the ostler would steal it. Tie that '. ill svvar w ill steal.” 
I admired his wisdom, and I doubt not- that LL horse profited 
thereby ; for a swearing ostler is likely to la n oat-stealer. 


Nover trust a wolf with the care of lambs. 

And least of all if Lu oifeis to do it fur nothing, lie will take 
it out in lamb. 

Never try to prove what nobody doubts. 

Tliis is often done bv pr<\, b t j , and the result i> that ever so 
many aro made to doubt who n< s'er doubted before. It is like the 
minister wl o spent his time in Immunizing the four evangelists, 
and the old woman said. “Our minister is well sit fo work to try 
and make four men agree who mw r fell out.” There is so much 
of this useless labour d<mc } thru the lwycss. ly work . i piva -hi; x \ yii 
gospel gets jk gdnoted. lu < \n hjiR s lit minisr- , t . < $ wo find an 
appropriate illu tration: “Accidentally, one Sunday evening, 1 
hoard the f&mouft Dr. Hull (of Leicostor) preach; u flabby, 
but massypear nest, forcible lo< king man, fi^nuae .?/w\s cclibrc! Sormon 
extempore ; text, ‘God, who cannot lie.’ lie proved hi \ end -k \th, w 
of doubt, in a really W< ibl but m<>st fiupcrtlu<ci>: ;v:u th H. God 
never lied (had no need to d > it, *\j), 4 As good pv -> e that God 

never fought a duel,’ sniffed Dodoma on my reporting ut hoiue. M 
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Never use religion as a stalking-horse. 

When a man endeavours to take you in by religious talk, he 
imitates the devil, of whom the French negroes say, that when ho 
wants to get a man into his clutches ho talks to him about God. 
Very hate tut is this trying to make gain by the false protenco of 
superior godliness. 

Never wake a sleeping lion. 

House not angry man or woman. Don’t stir the firo of .strife 
when it is dying out. 

Never wash sheep in scalding water. 

This is done when the faults of good men are rebuked in anger. 
They arc Christ’s sheep, and must be tended with gentleness akin 
to thut of the Great Shepherd of souk. We havo heard it said of 
certain hot-tempered church members, that they must havo been 
baptized in boiling water. The fewer of such the better. 

Never wear mourning beforo the dead man is in his coffin. 

This is a Crcolo warning against anticipating evil for others. It 
may not come, and thon malicious fo . . \cil folly. 


Never write what you daro not sigu. 

An anonymous letter-writer is a sort of assassin, who wears a 
mask, and stubs in the din k. Su h a man is a fiend with a pen. 
If du covered, the wretch will bo steeped in the blackest infamy. 

New bread is a waster, but mouldy is worse; 

Ihiy old suits the stomach, and also the purse. 

Hnii rh cp, rsi will cicb.i Ih* wid perkupa bo glad to quote U to 

those who grumble for new bread. 

Now brooches shamo on old coat. 

Partial r»-f.»nnnfiorw « Ay innko oil f ull < Hn> m»>jO gifting, 
Wlien wo morally improve, wo need a new fcuii from top b> toe, 

Nov clituv.hu8 and uew I tvt i ns an seldom empty. 

IVnplo rush fo .see the now place; lik< children who nro eager 
to play with a uow toj . 

Now corn grows in old fields. 

f fliei e enn be no .m.» d run oil to the fresh fields ol‘ now 
theology ; the old land of pvomi ;o L e u .] food ever now. 
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New hearts aro more needful than now hats. 

Those who arc so particular about tlieir go-to-meeting clothes 
should take good note of this. 

Now things aro fine to look at. 

But whether they will be as fine in the using remains to bo seen; 
or, quite as likely, not to be seen. Fine new rubbish is common. 

Newspapers are tho Bibles of worldlings. 

How diligently they road them ! Hero they find their law and 
profits, their judges and chronicles, tlieir epistles and revelations. 

Next to no wife a good wifo is best. 

This must have boon the grunt of son to spiteful old 1 ichelor. or 
of a bad husband who never deserved a wife. Solomon says, 
“ He that findeth a wifo findctli a good thing.” 

Nick-names arc stick-names. 

There is no shaking thorn off. Therefore let us not be guilty of 
ailbcing them to anyone. Cali every man by his proper uumo. 

Nightingales will not sing in a cago. 

Liberty is o^ontial to thu full development of dent. 

Nino tailors cannot make a man. 

Nor ninoty of them. Yet some think o, and doto upon tho 
fashions. One tailor can make a masher, but that ia uol a man. 

No answer is also an unswor. 

And it will bo wise in many cases to accept it a* mi> h. 

No Autumn fruit without Spring blossoms. 

Then tnu'-il bo the boprdul U ginning ol ivponlmeo and faith, or 
them will be no enduring \ ioty > 

No boos, no honey ; 

No work, no money. 

No carrion will poison u crow* 

Tb is used to thu filthines s &o, no immorality disgusts a mnn of 
debauched hubii*i, und no ciror will l>c to » flugr uit i* *r one who lmu»« 
truth. 
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No cloth is too fine for moth to devour. 

No estate is too honourable to be touched by decay; no man too 
great to die; no character too established to be injured. 


No cross, no crown. 

No conflict, no conquest. 

No cure, no pay. 

A fair principle, but it might be earned still further with advan¬ 
tage. Eden Long, Emperor of China, enquired of Sir G. Staunton 
the manner in which physicians were paid in England. When, 
•with some difficulty, his majesty was made to comprehend the 
manner of paying physicians in England for the tiino that the 
patients were sick, he exclaimed: “Is any man well in England 
who can afford to be ill? Now I will inform you how I rnanago my 
physicians! I have four, to whom the care of my health is com¬ 
mitted : a certain weekly salary is allowed them; but the moment I 
rim ill, the salary stops till I am well again. I need not inform you 
that my illnesses are very short.” 


No fishing like fishing in the sea. 

There you have plenty of room, and the largest sort of fish. A 
man naturally desires scope for his endeavours, whether he is engaged 
in business, in literary pursuits, or in religious work. 

No fool was ever so foolish but some one thought him 
clover. 

Lt t us hope that- his wife and children think him a fine fellow : 
they will, if they love him; for love is blind. 

No frost can freeze providence. 

Despite all weathers, the river of God flows on. In the Very 
worst of times God’s providence is to tho beliovcr an amplo 
heritage. 

No gains without pains. 

At least, none to be rolled upon*, windfalls are generally rotten 
apples; the v-a of chance mostly washes up empty shells. In all 
labour the is profit; but .labour withheld withholds the gains on 
which men live. 

“ No gold is found beneath tlio ground 
By idleness or shirking ; 

The noblest brains have labour pains, 

And live by honest working.” 
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No gift oil earth pure water ean excel ; 

Nature’s the brewer, and slio brews it well. 

“Not in the simmering still, over smoking fires, choked with 
poisonous gases, and surrounded with Ihe stench of sickening 
odours and rank corruption, doth your Father in heaven prepare 
the precious essence of life, pure, cold water; hut in the green glade 
and grassy dell, where the red deer wanders, and the child loves to 
play/ There God himself brews it, and down, low down in tho 
deepest valleys, where the fountains murmur and the rills sing ; and 
high upon the mountain-tops, where tlio naked granite glitters 
like gold in tho sun; where the hurricane howls music; whero 
big waves roar tho chorus, { sweeping tlio march of God’—Uicro 
he brews it, that beverage of life, health-giving water ! ” 


No grave-digger can bury tlio truth. 

Or if ho did, it would have a resurrection. 


No greater promisers than those who have nothing to give. 

They arc lavish with a genor sity which cannot cost them any¬ 
thing; but it is all wind. Hero is another application of tho 
proverb: u All this will I givo thee,” said Satan; but out of all tho 
kingdoms of tho world not one of them was really his to givo. 
Satan owns nothing but jin; and ho is so great a liar that ho will 
not own to that 

No horse so bold as the blind marc. 

She sees no danger, and therefore knows no fear. No men 'aro 
more reckless than tho utt ,rly stupid, who have Uul sen.su enough 
to know the perils which surround them. 

No bouse without mouse ; no tlirono without thorn. 

Both great and lifcthi people have their troubles. Thorns grow 
at Windsor as well as at Whitechapel, 


No joy without alloy. 

No gain on earth without its loss; 

No back of man withbul iu <*r * 

No pU i liro la rc withoW its p an : 

This earth and earthly things are vain. 

No land without stones, 

No meat without bones. 

Some measure of lo. j and discomfort attends all • ’i. dy affair* 
and there is no use hopitur to find perfection in an imperfect world. 

4 
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No man can call again yesterday. 

He may call, but it will not corao. It is u with, the years beyond 
the flood . 7 ’ Take time in time. 


No man can mako a good coat with bad cloth ; 

Nor fashion, a pure life on bad principles, nor form a good govern¬ 
ment with bad men, nor a holy church with unregenerato persons. 

No man hath a velvet cross. 

Neither hath ho an iron one, though it may he painted with iron 
colours. Each man has a real burden to bear. 

No man is always wise except a fool. 

The man who makes no mistakes usually makes nothing. Tho 
fool's abiding wisdom is the invention of his own folly. Wo have 
all blundered. 

‘ ‘ If every one who’s played the fool 
Had died and turned to clay, 
now many people would be left 
Alive and well to-day?” 

No man is bound to snuff the moon. 

We cannot alter tho laws of nature, nor mend that which is of 
necessity beyond our reach. 

No man is made top-heavy by a pull at tho pump. 

Ho may empty tho bucket, but he will not take a drop too much, 
bo as to make him half-seas over. 

No man is tho worse for knowing the worst of himself. 

Ho will bo the more humble and cautious. So far to know tho 
worst help,’, towards the best. The celebrated Abernethy often gave 
this advice to the studem s of his hospital class: “ Gentlemen, probe 
always to the bottom ; find out. the worst; and then act.” 

No mao should live in this world who has nothing to do 
in it. 4 * 

/ Tie who will not live by toil 
7 line no right on English soil. 

No mill; no meal; no sweat, no sweet, 
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No need to bo a cripple because crutches are cheap. - 

We must not lx> feeble iu grace because help will come, nor fall 
into sin because repentance is accepted, nor limp with despondency 
because there are gracious consolations. 

No news is good nows; 

For if there were an evil to toll, it would have been told you. It 
is the wisest courso to hope that when no complaint reaches you, all 
is going well; it is generally so. 

No one eats gold fish : riches yield small comfort. 

In tho life of the Rev. W. Harness it is said, “that when at 
Dcepdcuo tho tono of conversation amused him much, as when 
Rothschild observed to Hope that a man must be a poor scoundrel 
who could not afford to lose two millions, or replied to a nobleman 
who said ho must bo a supremely happy man : ‘ I happy ! when 

only this morning I received a letter from a man to say,* that if I 
did not send him £ 500 , he would blow out my brains.’ ’ 


THE SENTENCES WHICH FOLLOW ARE THE SAYINGS 
OF CATWG THE WISE 

No one is discreet hut he that perceives himself to ho 
simple: 

No one is knowing hut ho that knows himself: 

No one is mighty but he that conquers himself : 

No one is sensible hut ho that is aware of his miseoncop* 
tion: 

No one is wise but he that understands his ignorance : 

No one is watchful but he that watches over himself; 

No one is wary but ho that avoids what his desire craves 
for: 

No one is blind but ho that sees not his own fault: 

No one is discerning but he that discerns his own tailin'*': 
No one is strong but he that overcomes his weakness. 

No one is so poor as he was when he came into the world. 

brought nothing with us when we 0*110o hither. “Look/* 
said one, “ at that man : be ir rich, and yot ho i a imbedy : : 'oi bo 
came into this parish v. hhout u second shirt .’ 1 “ W U, well,” • 
ono who stood by. “you were born here, and so you came into tho 
parish without ov>,u one blurt.” 
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No one knows tho weight of another’s burden. 

Hence the lack of sympathy. It is said that “ other people’s 
trials avo easy to boar.” Nay, somo go tho length of saying that. 

« the misfortunes of out friends tiro nob altogether Painful to • 
This last, it is to bo hoped, is a calumny. 


No one likes to l>ell the cat. ^ 

Tho mioc all say, “ Let ft bdl ho fastened to tho cat’s neck,” hut 
no one moL will accept tho task himself. Here and there a bravo 
gold cries, “ I’ll bell the cat.” Bravo! 

In words to draw a pretty plan 
Is easy work for any man ; 

To execute tho scheme designed, 

The proper man is hard to tind. 


No one man 

All things can. . 

It would bo a pity he should, for then there would be nothing for 
the rest of us to work at. 

No one pays God, hut all should praise God. 

1'raise is our peppercorn of rent, to the great Owner of all thing's; 
and iUe such a jS to pay it, that ho who robs God of prune robs 
liimsclf of pleasure. 


No pain, no palm. 

We must endure the toil and the suffering, or wo may not expect 
tho reward. Tho winner must first ho a runner. 

No piper can ploase all cars. 

Nor can any preacher do so. Two aged women of n, village 
where John Foster preached gratuitously, were greatly divided m 
opinion respect ing him-one . tting lain down for a perfect fool, 

tbe oilier “longing to hour that good man all tho ‘Winter. 


No road is pood if it loads to & !>&d ond. 

Pleasant it may scorn, but not to those who see tho dreadful end. 

No Rome Rule for England or Ireland. 

No sauco like appetite. 

This is tho “ CUu'i Sauce. 0 This puts a flavour into dry bread. 
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No senso so uncommon as common sense. 

Old John Brown, of Haddington, used to address liis students of 
the first year to this effectGentlemen, yo need three things to 
nml.n yo good minirtli.TM; yo need learning, and grace, and common 
sense. As for the learning, 1*11 try tu r>et yo in the way of it; as 
for tho grace, ye must always pray for it ; but if yo hav'ena 
brought tho common senso with ye, yo may go about your 
business.” J 


No shine but hath its shade. 

u All sun,” say tho Arabs, “makes the desert.” 

No showers, no flowers, nor summer bowers. 

“ God sondeth sun, Ho sendeth shower; 

Alike they’ro needful for the flower ; 

And joys and tears alike are sent 
To give tho soul fit nourishment .* 

As comes to mo or cloud or sun, 

Father, Thy will, not mine, bo done.” 

No two things can agree muck worso 
Thau notions high and beggar’s purse. 

They irritate thoir owner, llis taNt.es call for a large expenditure 
hut Ins purse forbids it, and .:<> ho is dragged to and fro by oppoMii*’ 
forces. Ho must lower his notions, or lie will be an unhappv man” 


NO '"hip cut!* so sharply as tho lash of conscience. 

Those under con vielionof sin arc in more pain than a felon at tho 
tWS*' 1,iesh “ pam 115 terribl °’ but *>ul-paiu drives the man 


No vvouder if ho breaks liis sliins that walks in tho dark. 


Of course lie ■o nto' lps, for ho cannot see his way. AV n 
the lijrht of God’s Word we tu- ou the way to many n 
stumble and full. i 


wo unit 
blunder, 


No wool is so whito that tho dyo cannot make it Muck 

Tho host o'uraot.o'- will bo injim-l by >ol, iy, T|„, ,.v „ . 

reputation can be darkened by slander. ' * dLttULst 


No word is ill spoken if it be not ill taken. 

h. ally unkind words have 1 H on umd to lose their stiver by 
loft unnoticed. If wo wou’fc be v 'ieudel, nobody eau offend us. 
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No work is worse than overwork. 

Nobility without ability, is like a pudding without suet. 

A noble nobody is a poor poor, a barren baron, a benighted knight, 
a count of no account. 

Nobody calls himself rogue. 

’Tis not likely lie would; and yet when he calls himself he calls a 
rogue. 

Nobody can live longer in peace than his neighbour pleases. 

That neighbour can pick a quarrel if ho pleases ; and tlio less causo 
he has for it, the more fiercely will he contend. 

Nobody can repeat it if it is not said. 

Nobody may quarrel in my house except the cat and dog. 

And they are so friendly that to me a cat-and-dog life scorns a 
most desirable one. 

None are so credulous as the incredulous. 

No one is so readily duped as the sceptic. Nobody thinks ho 
knows so much as the man who calls himself an agnostic, or knows 
nothing. 

None are so well shod but they may slip. 

Therefore let no man presume that he can nover fall. 

None but fools and knaves lay wagers. 

When thou art eager, 

Thou’it lay no wager. 

None can toll whut’s in tbo husk until it’s shelled. 

Many mutters must be left for time to reveal. 

Nuno so blind as those who will not soe. 

Prejudice rank-a a man r« olve that ho will not see, and ho becomes 
blind indeed h>o blinkc rs an. like those of conceit. If a man will 
shut Ins eyo> because he knows enough already, how can wo mako 
him see ? 

None so bu y as those who do nothing. 

None thin! the groat unhappy but the groat. 
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Nonsense is not sense. 

Not a long day, but a good heart, gets through work. 

The longest day is not long enough for some to do their -work 
in, for they are not in love with it. Of the slothful man Solomon 
says: “His hands refuse to work.” We know the breed. An 
officer, seeing a man professedly employed in breaking stones for 
the road, doing his work as if lie were half asleep, said, “ Take care, 
my man, you will break that stone.” “ Ob, no, your honour,” was 
the reply, ‘‘I knows too well for that.” 


Not all the strongest live the longest. 

It was said of Henry Jenkins, who was older than Old Furr: 

Ho lived longer than men who were stronger, 

And was too old to live any longer. 

Nut every light is the sun. 

W hy praise up a farthing candle as if it were the orb of day? 
iSomc are greatly given to such laudations. 

Not every parish priest can wear Martin Luther’s shoes. 

Yet bo probably thinks he can. If some men could but soo them¬ 
selves once they would never look again. Possibly a Unle eoiuoit 
may help some poor souls to do mure than they otherwise would have 
tho courage to attempt. 

Not everything which fair doth show, 

When proof i3 made wdl turn out so. 

Not race, nor place, but grace makes a man. 

Such was the argument of tho young lady whom Philip Honrv 
desired to marry. She belonged to an old and wealthy family, and 
her father opposed the match. Mr. Henry, he admitted, was. a 
scholar and gentleman of no ordinary typo, but, u we do not know 
where he comes from.*' “ Perhaps , ' replied bin daughter; 
“but we know whore ho is going, and I should like to uro wiih 

him” 

Not that which is much is well, but that which is well is 
much. 

The apparent quantity vanishes when tho quality is found to ho 
inferior. There is not so much in a pound of copper ns in au ounce 
of gold. Truth is the test, Nothing oau l»e great which, is not 
rigid. A little which is consistent with righteousne*;.. has more 
in it than the great thing which is questionablo* 
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Not to break is better than to mend. 

Prevent ion ia better than cure. A diah well rivet ted ia uot go 
good as one which was never cracked. 


Nut to wish to recover is a mortal symptom. 

# He who does not desire to reform gives evidence of desperate 
sinfulness. 

Nothing comes amiss to a hungry man. 

To him, even bitter things are sweet. 

Po it cold, or be it hot, 

Hungry man refuses not. 

Nothing endeavoured, nothing discovered. 

If we do not try wo shall never find out the way. Without effort 
w c shall stick iu the mud, uud nover get further. 

Nothing is a man’s truly, 

But what ho camo by duly. 

That wliich we gain wrongfully can never bo rightfully ours. Be 
ashamed to harbour stolen goods. 

Nothing is cheap if you don’t want it. 

A great bargain is a pi> k-purse. If merely bought because tho 
price was low, and not because v/o needed it, it is dear. 

Nothing is clean to a carrion crow. 

Its eye searches out roPetmcss, and sees nothing else; and thus 
men of vile char o ter believe others to be vilo, spy out all their 
faults, and shut their eyes to their virtues, and speak evil of tho good. 

Nothing is safe from fault-finders. 

Even Mill on's a Paradise Lost” was censured by a hard-headed 
> otollman because, aid lie, “It proves nothing.” Even proverbs 
come under tho lash of Chesterfield’s elegance. Ho says, “A man 
of fashion never lias recourse to proverbs and vulgar aphorisms.” 

Nibbing is so graceful in a woman as grace. 

When she is full of g u?e she is graceful indeed, aiul all aiv nun- 
polled to tlic !> *auty of her oh a rn ; ter, whether she has beauty of 
person or not. Morcover 

Grace will last 
When b« *Hiity Ls past. 
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Nothing is so strong as gentleness; nothing so gentle as 
strength. 

Nothing sharpens sight like envy. 

It spies out the smallest fault, hut at the earn, time refuses to see 
anything which might excuse it. Was there ever one so holy that 
envy would not sec evil in him ? 

Nothing should bo done in hasto except catching fleas. 

Nothing stands in need of lying but a lio. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to help 
it out; it is always near at hand, sits upon our lips, and is ready to 
drop out before we are aware; a lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s 
invention upon tho rack, and one trick needs a great many more to 
make it good. It is like building upon a/i'ulse foundation, which 
continually stands in need of props to shore it up, and proves at last 
more chargeable than to havo raised a Mibstautiul building at first 
upon a true and solid foundation.— Addison . 

Nothing succeeds like success. 

Men are apt to aid that which is getting on; the very report of 
success helps to make itself true. Hence a crafty man recommends 
another to look like getting on, or he never will got on. 

Nothing that is violent is permanent. 

The rushing torrent is soon over, and so is it with other things of 
the same imx^etuous character. Gently goes far. 

Nothing venture, nothing win. 

Some measure of risk must attend all trailing. Wo must also 
venture all, even to life itself for Christ's cause. 

Novels contain little that is novel. 

But, alas! much tied is unnatural, and many a time that which is 
polluting. The lives of many nro rendered fulao by reading false 

lives. Truth is made ;nck by fiction. 

Now that I have a hat, others take off theirs to mo. 

The man has oomo to ho what the world c dla u respectuUo, n ml 

ho is respected accordingly, hut lie ought urn to bo proud, fur the 

re spect is evidently p u t to the hat ra.lior than its wearer. 

Now that I havo got no gun, 

Babbits run about like fun. 

But why not bevy b el ft gUii V ‘\>,ci tuint i- s <-flm emm to lm u 
who arc nut ready ior them. Why are Uk y not ready f 
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Now ihe poet’s starved and dead, 

Raise a stone above his bead. 

JTis the old story of Homer , beggingin life, and honoured in death, 
one man needs bread, and they give him a stone; but not even that 
till he is gone. Alas, poor world ! thy gratitude is as late as it is 
worthless: after death a stone i 

| Now the thief is out of sight, 

The police have come to light. 

Hardly fair ! In many coses the police have been singularly 
prompt and courageous. 




Now that I have a sheep and a cow everyone bids me 
good morrow. 

So much does even the courtesy of our fellow-men. depend upon 
our possessions. A court of law decided that a man who keeps a 
gig is respectable, and three acres and a cow are the recognized 
limit of competence. What is that respect worth which depends 
on our owning cows and sheep ? 

Now that I no longer need 

I can got full many a feed. 

People run to greaso the fat sow. Who will not give to a prince? 
Poverty craves in vain, where wealth asks and receives. 

Now is now here, but to-morrow’s nowhere. 

^ ow is the only time we have; even when to-morrow comes, if it 
ever comes, it will also be “now.” So Doddridge put it 

4f Strength for to-day is all wo noed, 

Pur there never will bo a to-morrow ; 
l or to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 

With its measure of joy and of sorrow.” 

( Now” is the watchword of the wise. 

“ To-morrow ” is the devil’s great ally—tho very Goliath in 
whom ho trusts for victory: “Now” is the stripling sent forth 
against him. A great significance lies in that little word; it marks 
1 he point on which life’s battle turns. That spot is the Hougoinont 
of lifo e Waterloo; tlioro tho victory is lost ur won.— -Arnot. 

Nuts are given us, but wo must crack them ourselves. 

ProvMom does rmt spare us the necessity for exertion, even 
whoa it is most favourable. Herein is whdom. 
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Savings of a more spiritual Sort 


Natural men are spiritual monsters. 

Tlie natural man’s heart is where his feet should he, fixed upon 
earth; liis heels are lifted up against heaven, which his heart should 
ho set on. His face is towards hell; his back towards heaven. He 
loves what he should hate, and hates what he should love; joys in 
what he ought to mourn for, and mourns for what he otight to 
rejoice in; glories in his shame, and is ashamed of Iris glory: abhors 
wliat he should desire, and desires what ho should abhor.— Boston, 

Neither neglect the means nor rest in the means. 

Services and Sacraments are to he humbly used us channels for 
the water of life, but they are not that life in themselves. 

Never dare to despair 

While God answers prayer. 

There is a strange presumption in the wicked act of doubting the 
goodness of the Lord. 

Now winnings call for new repontings. 

* 4 No answer required.’* 

This note often accompanies messages scut to moh, but oftenor 
those sent up in prayer to God, 

No grace, no glory. 

^ 0 happiness without holiness. 

There i.s no felicity in what the world adores. 1 a God 

himself is happy, the holy angels are happy, and in whose defect, the 
devils m o unhappy— llmt;d«ro 1 • ill ’ 08S.—iSYr Thomtts BrvWtiQ. 

No man is necessary 

With this saving of Napoleon, wo may compare the sentence on 
the monument to the two Wesleys, in Westminster Abbey—Gud 
buries h> workmen, but carries on his work,’* 

No pillow so soft as God’s promise. 

No skin, no hair; 

No grace, no prayer. 

There can he no hair wh-re there is nn skin, and iv* true prnyot 
wh to there is no grace, A pray cries s soul is a graceless soul. 
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None can pray well but be wbo lives well. 

Prayer ■will make ns leave off sinning, or siuninlr will make ns 
leave off praying.— Fuller. 


None should wear the name of saints hut tlioso who have 
the nature of saints. 

I he Seventh General Council which met at Constantinople in 
under the Iconoclast Emperor Constantino V., decreed, “If 
nin one spend his labour in setting up figures of saints, or lifeless 
iuhI d at imag e, which cannot do any good; and hu no care to 
v< pro, mil m himself their virtues us ho finds them on record in the 
b:;np ure» letlui .d.mna.” Equally worthy < 1 

** but ! “ vc 


Not a leni' moves on the trees, 

Unless the Lord himself doth please. 

J*S£S? ^°'y° n *ho earth, nor on tlie sen, nor on any 
tu , till the permission of God bo given.— Bcv. vii. 1. 


Not more, than Christ, but more of Christ, 

hot t.u love 0oil is madness. 

It shows a mind disordered by tiro madness of sin. 


Nothing is simpler than faith, and nothing more sublime. 

I'aiib in simple fj iin 11 • Inman «uli.. it i a ehiVlliko tru.it. But 
u is siiblune from the diviue side, since it grasps tho Invisible, and 
1 power with tho Omnipotent. 


in ought can ho gained 
hy u buhbuth prufunod. 





TTIOTJ NazaritOj go about, go about, and do not 
come near the vineyard! 

The meaning is, that wo should avoid the occasions 
of sin. The Nazarito was forbidden the use of wine; 
and it was therefore his wisest course to avoid all occa¬ 
sions of trespassing, by even keeping out of the vineyard. In 
matters of evil it" is well to avoid the appearance of it, and 
tho suggestion of it. lie who dreads a spark will not play with lire. 

Oaks fall when reeds stand. 

To yield may sometimes be greater wisdom than to defy the storm; 
and it is always so when the hand of God goes out against us. 
Then wo must "either bow or break. 

Obedience should bo a child’s first lesson. 

And it will need to bo repeated. If he learns it well as n, child,' it 
will be the foundation of his character as a man. Colts musi ho 
broken in, or they will bo useless horses. All human beings need 
to be taught obedience; foras Judge flaljfburton says—*/ Wherever 
there is authority there is a natural inclination to disobedience.” 

Obedience to his master is tho wisdom of tho diseiplo. 

Thus ho learns practically, find if ho does not learn practically, 
he does not learn truly. Tho apprentice learns his trade by worbing 
ut it ; and even eo wo must leurn Christianity by living like tho 
-Lord Jesus Christ. He who will do shall know . 

Obedient wives h ad their husbands, 

Sensible men know when they have good wives, and they fire glad 
to lot them man uro tho V u:mcl L I them on lo pro«{ * ; i \ . Th 
author of the ‘‘TivoTalei is if Woman” tells the folio wing story :-~ 
‘‘As a clergyman was riding through i vi 11 ige in Fit'eshire one d iy, 
a man came out and stopped him, ad dr. . ing him in tho fallowing 
remarkable words: * 1 T )0 mind, sir, yon biy, when ye married mo, 
and when Iw.nl insist up m v .-.-ing to -Lv my wifo ; \Ve<l, yo 
may now see that I was in the rioht. Wlu tie >• ye, wad or im. I ]\m ' 
obeyed my wife; and behold, 1 ain now tho only nmu that lun a 
twa-stoo v house in tho halo town ! 1 ” 



Obey orders if you break owners. 

Meaning tJiat the robuli of obeying ov»l< ra is not ter tho mariner h 
considoratlui. It: • • a inau under authority: hib not t<; icutiuu 
why. 
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Obstinacy is absurdity". 

. There arc people who, like pigs, always go the reverse way to that 
in which they uro driven. One pig went all the way upstairs by 
n mg his tail pulled downwards. So Swift wrote of a woman : —- 
“ Lose no time to contradict her, 

Nor endeavour to convict her, 

Only take this rule along, 

Always to advise her wrong, 

And reprove her when she’s right, 

She will then grow wise for spite.’* 

We T'’ommcnd no such, method ; but with somo it might bo more 
successful than pood advice. There are men also of this breed ; and 
indeed the Tn pi,, h stock has a f.Jl share of obstinaev in it; ho that 

S5toS»w. Engli8h ia a ** a,Kl ** 


Of a littlo spend a little and savo a little. 

(us a little, too, to consecrate the whole. What wo give in alms 
•will prevent covetousness. b 

What is given 
Stops the leaven. 

Of nil cocks the worst is a weathercock. 

From its turning with every wind. Men who are twisted about 

J ^ " 1 cze > PI1 '1 ar ‘’ alJ t to bo depended upon, become tho objoofO 
o* t-upromo contempt. A J 

Of ull crafts honesty is tho master craft. 

He who is not crafty, hut candid and open, will carry the day in 
r ,1 ion & r . lul against. all the cunning in tho world. Cunning is 
tolly wearing the maidc of prudence, wisdom soured with fulaohood. 
. ; k 1 ; 1111 sty a*) puzzl .? the men of policy that they suspect it 

!:• wonting it scheme of more than < rdinary depth, and m it baffles 


Of all tuino beasts I liko slut& least. 

- canenduve ihrm: (hey make you fool dck. Dirty dishes, 

o il linen, filthy rooms, and so lorth, cause nausea to ahum people. 

01 D.l; tbino men mo most fund of their wrong notions. 
^ v on as mothers love most their weakest children. 

Of bowora and Bcrnpers L< wuro. 

IV o imudi polit. uc. > l* unspiciomi. \yt en men bow very often, 
1 * ’ b‘ j d of sloping becaui r; they think there‘^some¬ 
thing tu pink up. 
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Of dead and gone speak good or none. 

Dc mortuis nil nisi bonum . Which one translates, “ Concerning tho 
dead nothing but bones ” ; another says, 44 Nothing but a bonus? ’ 

Of hard striving comes suro thriving. 

He tliat would thrive, 

Ilis work must drive. 

If work drives thee, 

Right poor thou'It bo. 

Of honey eat not thou too fast 

Lest it should make thee sick at last. 

Human praise is sweet to our pride, but it should bo accepted 
sparingly. The same is true of all earthly pleasures. 

Of Lions white and red beware; 

ihey always take the lion’s share* 

It is curious that these mythical auimals should so often be selected 
as signs for houses of entertainment, I> it because the weary 
traveller will there find something to lio on ? Or became, by nio^ns 
ol wines, white and red, many are apt to make be istsof themselves? 
A lawyer’s clerk in Manchester, being requested by his emplovcr 
to show a gentleman the “lions,” took' him to all tho public-houses 
designated by the titles of “The Red Lion,” “The black Lion,” 
,, -tke V.Hiito Lion,” do. ; and the gentleman, enjoying tho joke, 

4 stood Sam” at each place; the result being, that the clerk 
returned to the oflieo anyhow but sober Tho “ Lions ” had proved 
too much for him. 

Of little meddling conies great ease. 

But even a little meddling may destroy all case. “Hands off” 
1S a & 00(1 ""nl. It is easier to kcc p out of a mess than to get eiu 
of ojie-r* Medlars are poor fruit, and ro are meddlers. 

Of pepper take none iu thy nose 

HowoYer much thy friends oppot *. 

Friends mean well, cv u wh- n they do nol agree with us : there¬ 
fore, lot us not take offence at them. 

Of saving cometli having. 

Yet you must “ ha -e*' first. Some save nothing, nd ron- 
sequeuUy have nothing in the hour of need. Others try to Mi vq 
everything, and even rod thonuelves nf common comforts, and thus 
really have nothing, jfay we be saved from both can? vines, and 
have what we have to tho glory f God. 
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Of fimoothsayers and soothsayers beware. 

Thoso who prophesy smooth things, and those who prophesy 
fu‘uro things at all apart from the Scriptures, aro dangerous 
pcoplo. Modern prophets arc unprofitable. 


Of the dead say only what is good. 

And if nothing good can be spoken, eay nothing, but conclude 

Su ing lie is dead, 

No more shall be said. 


Of wasting cometli wanting. 

Some have wasted roast moa t, and have come to long even for tlio 
smell nf it. How gladly would they now cat the crusts they throw 
to the hogs! Waste first makes want, and then makes it bitter. 


Of what uso is a violin to a deaf man ? 

There must 1>* a capacity for enjoying, or there will bo no 
enjoyment. It in of no use oastinj • pear ]r b »*• nee 8H inc. Here is an 
nmubing instance of the usefulness of literature to the utterly 
ignorant. An agent for a new cyclopaedia tolls this incident:— 
“ Among thoso to whom I have shown tho volumes I fi-'ind but one 
>ung man w - lie a oy< op»dia, a 

number of largo volumes ; ho did not know Low many, nor did ho 
know the numo of tho editor or publi-hcr : but they aro very large, 
if avv volumes. Believing he did not frequently consult them, I 
asked if ho ever vised them. ‘Certainly, 7 said he, ‘I use them 
every day.’ ‘What can you possibly do with them r ’ ‘Why, 
I. press my trouser.-, with them.’ M There was some us - in tho 
cm vclopccdia; blit wo wonder how tho deaf man would uso the 
fiddle. 


Offeiiders novor pardon. 

It is strangely true that tie m n who wrongs you hates you far 
more surely and maliciously than the man whom you hav • injured. 

Forgivs ne - to the injured must belong ; 

For <l«cy ne’er pardon who have done the wrong. 

Oil and truth will yet, 

TJuj uppermost get. 

Tii *to is no keeping tm»h undi r. ft i. from above, and it tends 
towards its source. 

Despair not rl. u! Though truth II lioafon oft, 

In Cod’:’, own f£n»" tiho 'hull be set ale it. 
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Okl ago is honourable, but youthful pride is abominable. 

Yet there is far too much of the latter. 

“Now every boy's the old man’s teacher : 

The father’s a fool, the child a preacher.” 

Old ago makes tlie head wliito, but not always wise. 

Yet ‘ ( with tlxo aged is wisdom. ’ ’ If years do not teach, wlmt w ill ? 

Old birds aro bard to pluck. 

Meddle not witli others at all, but bo sure not to take up the 
cudgels with tho.,c whoso experience has taught them to take earo 
ot themselves. Lay not your hand on the mane of an old lion. 


Old birds arc boldom caught by chaff, 

Old rats by wl oden trap or gin ; 

And if you dig a pit, my friend, 
dlie chances are you’ll tumble in. 

Old dogs are in no hurry to bark. 

Old hounds do not begin yelping the moment they are out of tho 
but they only got into full cry when they see the fox. 
preachers do not c inmoueo with a loud voice, but. wait 
mi they warm to their subject, and then give it tongue. 


Olil foxes arc caught at last. 


generally whoa they conclude that no one can catch such 
'cry sensible, wide-awake people. 


OL.1 foxes arc not easily caught. 

They are wary because of former miriiaps ; 

And therefore they light vcry shy of your traps. 

Experience makes men open th ir 03 03 and keep them opon f and 
”°y aro not readily imp >se<l up »n aftur a good drilliug in tko 
< onbuquencoa of believing all Dr y hoar. 

Old foxes want no tutorn 

They know U»o much already. One who has lived long in ;-uch a 
world a: this known it thing or two. “An old Purli «moni ;vy hand” 
lcuowa his way about. Ptm -ib* about foxes are very plentiful; 
the fact iicing that th" nynture so brings up i.he idea ot spnrr flint 
men like to talk about him. There Is a love of animal ; innate in 
most people. 

U I tile the rich are hunting foxes, 

Poor inoa mend u.xci 
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Old gold, old hay, old bread, 

Stand a man in good stead. 

He who is always taken with that which is new will soon bo 
( aught in a noose. Last year’s stack of hay in the yard is a pretty 
bight to him who has horses to feed. 

< )ld gold, old truth, and old friend, 

These are treasures to tho end. 

Satisfy yourself with the tried and proved, and let others have 
novelties if they choose. 

Old head and young hand. 

A good combination : prudence and energy. 


Old heads will not suit young shoulders. 

It would he hypocrisy for youths to speak with the certainty, 
caution, and experience of old men. It is neither natural nor 
desirable that grey heads should grow ou green necks. 

Old is tho boat, hut it still keeps afloat. 

It is pleasant to nee the aged : till trying to he useful. Wo sav, 
“Theold ferry-boat will carry us over the liver yet once moro ” ; 
and n o the worn-out man may yet again serve his God. 


Old Lawrence lias got hold of you. 

Which menus that the man is in the power of the demon of 
laziness, St. Lawrence being the patron of idleness. Surely that is 
not. tho Lawi 'ticc who was martyred on a gridiion! And yet 
perhaps it is ; for hi zy people will find tilings rather hot in these 
d yp, oven if they do not ^ to the grill-room of utter bankruptcy. 


Old mou are as anxious to live as the young. 

Williiv'iiCMS to dri'url oom-.y not with yearn ; in fact, tho longer 
men. live the more they cling to life. Tho man ha - breakfasted, 
dined, ond ‘uipp u ; anil yet ho i in no hurry to go to bed. 

'The tree of deepest root is> found 
Unwilbug most to cpiio the ground. 


Old ovoiifci &r soon. boated. 

JtfJn long given to sm are soon oxcitod to a repetition of their 
vicious practices 
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Old oxen liave stiff horns. 

When a man of years makes up lila mind, he is not easily 
prevented from c.irrying out his purpose. 


Old reckonings breed new disputes. 

Old accounts smell abominably. There is nothing like clearing 
up as you go. 

To-day and to-day we pay and wo pay, 

And this from obstructions oleareth the way. 

Old sacks want much patching. 

Old bodice want nourishing and doctoring; old businesses need 
resn methods to suit the times; old corporations need reforming. 


Old shoes are easiest, and old friends aro best. 

•n.;"n U3u I ; t0 ,1lGm ; they fit us; anil wo cannot bear to part 
1 th6 “* . Brl ?S , nle n >y old slippers when my feet ache, and fetch 
mo my old friend when iny heart aches. 

Old sins breed new shame. 

When they rise in the conscience, or when they aro talked of in 
the world, they bring the blush to the cheek. 

Old thanks do not suffice for new gifts. 

•t 11 w ,U M SP™# «P perpetually. Praises, though rendered 

tie ago, must. bo renewed as fresh benefits aro rccoivod. 


0 d tunes aro sweetest, and old friends surest. 

fuA ( O mu8ic - the fl ., -away.j..".k tunes omro in ! Oh, 

llke ot the _ grand old men who aro now in heaven ! True as 
■ texi they wore, though nowadays they coll them narrow, 


Old wounds soon blood. 

Well do I remember a grey horse falling, bleeding terrible i„l 
cutting itself wofidly. 1 could nor understand why it w,’,., , 

giievously hurt till I learned that ii laid ben down' Ivfor.t and 
W as ndw injured in tlm same place. It is so with old .uns ’itf.... 
are apt to bleed in the old spot. 


Omission of good is commission of evil. 

In other words, Omiiicd dutv is commitud How this 

Nhou.r humble ns whOTiinakmg, ,,] ■ ,j ott< , s in 1 V.'Uowunm amu-o 
nl,ar ho might have done n;. l bould have done ? 
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Omit ornament if it straitens strength. 

A man had a plain strong bow with which ho could shoot far and 
true. lie loved his bow so well that he would needs have it curiously 
r ar ved by a c unnin g workman. It was done; and at the first trial tho 
bt>w snapped. Wo may make our style of speaking so fine that it 
its force. It is foolish 10 sacrifice strength to elegance. 

Omittance is no quittance. 

If your creditor docs not call for the money, it is just as much his 
due. Pay it like an horn. ->t man ; and don’t hint that u You thought 
ho had given it to you.” 


That is the brogue 
Of an old rogue. 


On a good bargain think twice. 

Or else leave it without a thought. It may not bo all it looks ; 
uud if you do not n vrl tho article, it may he folly to buy it at any 
price. Why should people sell you goods under cost price ? 

On a long journey even a straw is heavy. 

Because of (he length of time you will have to carry it. The less 
luggago tho hotter, and the less caro tho happier you will bo. 

On his own saddle one rides safest. 

"Whore a man is most, at houm, ho has least fear, and least 
danger. Tn one's own lino of things ono is least apt to slip. 

On Monday morning don’t be loo Saturday night. 

Iim ^ reu °bcd soon enough if you work your passage to its 

v On some men's broad butter will not stick. 



into a river tluy would soon bo high and dry in tho bol <1 it. 


fciuimo is the estate which is entailed on fools. 



aer:.»i flingh 1- bu in- * iyvoci riv.i :>vr:*ngo i.-uxurn Uncts. Tho 
Moth.a ot life vve um ucith v • nor lulh 
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On tlia sen sail, on tlio land settle. 

Act as circumstancos require, and utilize all opportunities. 

On tlio sproe still sober bo. 

But our London people can scarcely enjoy a holiday 'without a 
fiddle and a fuddle. 

On tlieir own merits modest men nro dumb. 

Praise cf self from a man’s own lips is loathsome. 

Oneo bit twice shy. 

Prudenco forbids putting ycur hand a second time within reach of 
a dog. He who had his head bitten off by alien had no chance of 
putting this proverb in action. A friend of mine had a little dog 
which had been bitteTi by a larger dog, and ever afterwards refused 
k‘o near tlio place where this happened. Another dog, which 
had been scratched by a cat, would not go within a couple of fields 
of the house where the cat lived. Are not doge wiser than men ? 

Onco cut tlio choose, and tlio cheese will soon cut. 

Householders find it so. 

Only chango a pound, 

And it can't be found. 

Unco shot you cannot stop tho arrow. 

“A word onco spoken can return no more ; 

A wise man sets a watch before the door. 

The bird in hand wo may at will iv train ; 

But being flown, wo call her back in vain.”—If hitney . 

Ono action does not mako a habit. 

But it may bo Uu beginning of it. Wo may not say “Onco is 
never,” but we i y hope it is not always. Yef there is f ar tlmfc 
one sin may force on another, as D> says— 

“He that onco sins, lb. him who Hides on ice. 

Goes swiftly down the slippery paths of vice/* 

Ono always bit => himself in a sore place. 

Persons think that th y are 1 Ing alluded to,. ud oven insulted in 
a discourse, v.hen they are not even th night of. They have n sure 
1 ' :1 '--» ,IU, 1 * so they uru always being touched upon it. CNuisch uco 
make: cowards of mou. 
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Ono barber shaves another. 

An infidel critic generally practises his art by cutting up the man 
who followed the same craft before him. 

Quo barking dog sets all tho street a-barking. 

“ Lie down, sir! ” Wo can’t afford to have all dogdom pouring 
forth its howls in our ears. 


One beats tlie bush, and another gets tho birds. 

It Is often so with inv ntors, originators, authors, and other per- 
st*us of genius, who cannot j)roduco their work without outsido 
help. They have the labour, and others take tho profit. The hen 
lays the egg, hut the man eats it. 

One body may ns well havo two souls, ns ono soul two 
masters. 

One broken wheel spoils tho machine. 

Ono grave fault may ruin a character, one weak point may pro- 
vent the succor of a scheme, and ono bad man may hinder tho 
prosperity of a whole church. 

One can go a long way after ho is tired. 

Pluck will keep a man going long after his strength is spent. 

One can’t hinder tho wind from blowing. 

Nor gOfoips from tattling, nor fashions from changing, nor troubles 
from < nming, u<*r heresies from spreading. 

One day may bo better th in a whole year. 

At any rate, there is no time like time presont* At certain 
reasons more can bo done in a single day. than at other time, in 
quite v long period. Let us use each passing day energetically, 
and with a large hopefulness. 

Ono dog can drive a dock ef cheep. 

One i»ravi‘ man may face a nmltit ude without fear. Alexander 
bifid, u Ono butehee does not fear a herd of cattle/’ 

Ono chick keep * a hen busy. 

It witt need till our caro to bring up even a single child. 
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Great is the power of the pen. ITow carefully it should bo used ! 


One enemy is many too many. 

“ The man who has a thousand fri ncls 
Has not a friend to spare, 

But ho who has one enemy, 

"Will meet him everywhere.” 

Ono expense leads to another. 

The Sanscrit proverb says, ‘‘To protect bis rags from the rats he 
got a cat, to get milk for tlio eat he bought a « »\v, to tend the eow 
he hired a servant, and to manage his servant he procured a wife.” 
An insolvent said that he was ruined by n new sofa; ami he thus 
explained the mode of his ruin :—“That sola was the bad bcijinnmg 
'—it was too iine for me. It made my old chairs and table louk 
mean, and I had to buy new ones. Then the curtains had to bo 
renewed. Then the furniture in tho other roon « had to be sold, 
and now articles bought to correspond with the parlour. Soon wo 
found the house was not good enough for the furniture, and we 
removed into a larger mansion. And now, here I am, in tlio In ->1- 
vent Court.” 

One oye of the master sees more than four of tho servants. 

For lie has greater influence and control. Trusting to ethers 
is not ono quarter so effective as looking after tho malic? your- 
self. Where should tho eye be but in the head r 

One eye-witness is worth more than ten hearsays. 

Seeing is good c 1 deuce, and carries conviction with it. 

One fact is worth a ship-load of opinions. 

We don’t want to know h v. you think it onglv J < • be : but ML u: 
L ev it is. Religious oj unions are ikkle na tlin wind ; but th»’ facts 
of Scripture are linn as a rock. 


Ono false move may lose the game. 

It so in life, although it is no g mo. Hence tho need of gn v 
eaution. Tho Chinos* Save a proverb, which Mr. Scitrb rough ha., 
t ranshited: — 

For one bad move, if you're to blame, 

Ik urc that you will lo.it tho gaiuo. 
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Ouo father maintains ton cliildron bettor than ton children 
■will maintain one father. 

For shame! Let us hope this is .1 calumny; yot have wo seen 
pad instances of imldndness on the part of sons. 

Ono fool in a house is enough in all conscience. 

Say rather, “ is one too many.” Where is there a family without 
tlus plows of furniture? There is no need for us to increase tho 
fraternity. Tlie Ancient Order of Stupids is very largo. 

Ouo fool makos many. 

By his absurd actions ho may win attention, and liold a frairinir 
. rowd. His folly may lead others into folly. Crazes are caU-lung. 

One foot is bettor than two crutches. 

Better far to bo independent and walk on your own lcirs tlmn 
d.-T-cml on borrowed help. The power of extemS 3 'hi' 
lnluutcly to ho preferred to tho best notes. 1 ^ 18 

One frog croaks to another, so doth sorrow to sorrow. 

oflwSlw mar,y ' 4.unto deep.” Like tho frogs 

but vethi th(?T r’l* m v' ‘‘ '-uealnig-trough and tin 

“T*“ “ u ■»•"«* *«r “>« u.di 

Ouo good mother is worth a hundred schoolmasters. 

rSHiS, 1 ?! 7 ; m P 5 k - \»ut tho mother’s loyo impels, no 
, ~ baiid in tho fasluoniiiff. The 

tiiVt [ 7 rgL 3 \ 10 learnt ! ‘t his mother’s kuoe. Wii'-n the con- 

thet between Churdh and State in Piedmont was at its lid-' 

Q uoble ladie= from Ohumbery waited on the "kin,.' 
jnjil.niiir him to revoke the decree by whicli tlie iuns of tho 

\Cy mi l ?£lZZ C rr ?"" 1 fr °^. ci ^‘ The J declared that 
if 0,, ; p o fl^ t of having their daughters properly educated 

•in i? . 18 sh oidl be removed. Taking listened 

lose of their appeal moat courteously 
.,1 ■ 1 l,( 0 >'°u are mistaken. 1 know that then- are ut 

<lu«VficTu T th " towu ^ Chumbaty- many ladies much better 
I art^ W **““ the *stew of the Sacred 

* : , ! '0‘“dies looked surprised, oxehang. d fnqumue- dunces 

£ !..ngt h begped the king to point oufilto pirn:, tdt %Z of 
^!lTi they .<• r ignorant. “The pious teachers” 

■p ed ,-ietor Emm-.nud bowing more courteously than before, 
fi i rr^i . S ' ;U '^ : . v °ur ’hiu o 0uers can have no persons hotter 
fj.intihul k> supennh ud tie -r education than thdr ,-.v.n nudum.” 
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One happy speech does not warrant a man in setting np as an 
orator. Balaam’s ass spoke well once, but it never tried it again. 
Altogether it differed greatly from its brethren. 


One good turn deserves another. 

One good yawner makes two. 

“ The adage understates the case. I verily believe that one good 
yawner might make a hundred such, if he only had a fair field for * 
his operations.”— C. J. Dunj)hie, 

One hair of a woman draws more than a team of horses. 

Their tenderness subd- d for good or for 

evil has a mighty force within it. Who can resist its charms ? 


One half the world docs not know how tho other half 
lives. 

But tliis is not the fault of Mrs. Tattle, for she has done her 
best to let them know. If without gossip wo could fmow moro of 
each other’s trials it would promote sympathy and charity. 

One hand washes another. 

^ Many show kindness in expectation of getting similar help, 
oiuners also lend to sinners that, they may receive as much again.” 
et. it is surely nothing less than nature that those who are members 
o the otic spiritual body should promote tho holiness of others, 
and should bo zealous to defend their character. 


Oug hard word brings on another. 

. 'll 0 * open tho ball. There in no credit in thro v. Lug the first 

stone, for you may .n accountable for all that follow it. 


Ono has need of much wit to deal with a fool. 

Because ho misunderstands you, and, if irusted, ho will h ad you 
into great blunders. It wonlJ seem (hat his folly ia cutchimr,'for 
often if there is ono foul in a businua* there is moro than one. 


Ono head cannot hold all wisdom. 

fh re fore wo excuse mistakes in other?, and do not dire :•> think 

much. Jhvnn mber the .-‘hoolm:, ter and the peasants — 

"Vo," 1 t-'a/.cii, nod still tlie wonder grew, 

lhat ono email head should carry nil hv know.” 
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Ono hour’s sloop before midnight is worth two after. 

This is often quoted to get young- folks to bed ; and wo supposo 
there must bo truth in it. One said. “ One hour before midnight is 
worth two after.” 44 Yes,” said the other 44 that is why I sit up, for 
I don’t like to be wasting the best of the hours in sleep.” 


Ono is never so rich as when one moves house. 

Then you turn up such a collection of goods, which you had quite 
forgotten, that you wonder where you will put them all. 

Old spoons and old rings, 

And all sorts of things. 

One keop-clean is hotter than ten make-cleans. 

Frequent fouling leaves its mark, and tho washing wears tho 
material. It is with morals, as with linens. 

One lio makos many. 

One lio must be thatched with another, or it will soon rain 
through. Li* s breed like or aphides. 

Ono lio needs seven lies to wait on it. 

And they will not bo enough to keep its train off the ground, 

} Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

"When onto we venture to deceive! 

Ono link broken, tho whole chain is broken. 

An illustration of tho great truth, that ho who breaks ono com¬ 
mandment in guilty of tho whole law. 

If from a chain a single link you strike, 

Tenth *<r ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

One log does not burn well by itself. 

Fellowship in religion is ri gr- tf, stimulus to the heat of pioty. 
Bn* ning coak; h« apod logo*, her hold the tiro, whoro separate portions 
die out. Union is force of fervour, as well as of strength. 

Ono loss brings auotber. 

In ! lie Toll*, u wo road, •* First, ho lost his hors., and then he had 
to p<»y for d icing a pit in which to bury it.” Merchants and 
traders lutov. h«*w ou« link of i ss is p^rfc 0 f u chain, and draws on 
other hid:' W hi u c rune-pin full it upsets others. 
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One man is Tvortli a hundred, and a hundred is not worth one. 

Many a time a solitary champion has won tho victory, and far 
oftener a hand of warriors has been scattered. The concentration 
of one may surpass the divided force of a hundred. One man with 
God on his side is more than a match for the wholo world. 


Ono man is no man. 

Without follo w ers the leader is nothing. One oar cannot win the 
hoat race, even though it bo the stroke oar. Ono man is invaluable 
as a captain, yet a captain can do nothing without his crew. It 
reeds many men to man a ship, and many arms to make an army. 

One man makes a cliair, and another sits in it. 

This is division of labour. He that sits in it may have less 
pleasuro in it th in ho who made it, especially if ho bo the chairman of 
a noisy public meeting. 

Ono man may better steal a liorse, than another look over 
the hedge. 

The first man has a character, and no on* thinks that he will do 
^Tong ; the other is too well known to bo trusted. No doubt also 
the world practises gross favouritism, and allows to one person 
noertics which it denies to another. 

One man may lead a horso to tho water, but twenty . 
cannot make him drink. 

We may preach the gospel, but only God’s grace can load a rnan 
to receive it into his heart. We may lead to tho green pasture*, but 
only the Good Shepherd can make tho sheep to lie down therein. 

One man may teach another to speak, but nono can teach 
another to hold his peace. 

The sLI at muu must in this iv pr. 1. ho m.Ii -made?. Tb* l,au 
mastered the greatest p- int of oratory. That is the true Chrysostom, 
or golden month, which can be kept closed at- x>roper time 

To u i' tho tongue in speech is groat, 

But greater to • -frain : 

Thousands have taught tho art to prate, 

Not one tho tongue to rein. 

One man with one eye sees more than twenty men without 
eyes. 

Hence, one spiritually enlightened man knows more than a whole 
nation of worldlings. 
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Oao man’s fault should bo another man’s lesson. 

Instead of which it is too often another man’s gossip. Tho right 
use of an observed fault is to talk to yourself about it, and to sav 
nothing to anyone else. 


Ono man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

Certainly it is so, if the old saws were ever true which describo 
ilio h jah 1 j - giving food of our ancestors; for wo should die on such 
cnet. rake, for instance, tho West-country rhyme : 

Eat leeks in March, and garlic in May, 

And all tho year after physicians may play. 

Afl.<‘i- such odorous and odious food ono might well find doctors 
a:.d everybody elso keeping as far off as pot iblo. Another 
proverb says: 1 

Eat an apple going to bed, 

Muko the doctor beg his bread. 

} Vo should not like to fty tho prescription, unless tho apple had 
been w( 11 roasted. Wo preh r the notion that- “ fruit is gold in the 
morning, silver at noon, and lead at night .’* 


Oiio mastor passion in tho breast, 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up tho rest. 


One may buy gold too dear. 

If you part with principle to procure it 
lfc ; t is not of ovary place that it 


gold of that land is good 


> or i nker spiritual loss to 
could be said, “ And tho 


Ono may hav- good oyes, and see nothing. 

Wo bttv plenty of proofs of this, especially when p' oplo have 
wi ii to sco, or seeing do not care to pcreoivc. 


no 


Ono muy say tor. much oven upon tho best Rubjoct. 

Ion may make a man sick wish tho honey which v.as intended to 
I .v- -|. 1! bin til-, mb. Von may It, - p ... H ring at a n. l till you 

fud, drive it in, and then drivo it out again. J 


Quo may tiro of eating tarts. 

1 tony is wom ieonto. Tho repetition of tho samo thing is 
urwwuw, whether it be in . -mig. h Cur „. r , or , : ,,ti;ig. 
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Ono may understand like an angel, and yet livo like a 
devil. 

Sad fact. Light in the head may leave the heart in the dark. To 
know is little, but to practise is great. It involves a terrible re¬ 
sponsibility when a man is forced to confess,— 

I Bee the right, and I approvo it too, 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 1 * 

Ono mild answer qucnclies more than two buckets of water. 

Blessed arc thoso firemen whose gentleness is as a fire engine to 
tlio flames of strife. Soft answers are hard to answer. A man can¬ 
not quarrel alone. Anger cares not to sing a solo. 

One millstono alone, 

Of meal makes none. 

A bachelor is that one alone . Some say ho is like one of the legs 
of a pair of scissors, or a pair of conqnu:of no use without the 
other. 

Ono must never put a hawk into a hen-house. 

Nor introduce a bad fellow to your daughters. 

Ono must plough with the horses one has. 

It is wisdom to do our best with what comes to hand. Mon and 
women ore not perfect, yet God uses them: if they rue good en< ugh 
for him, why should wc refuse to work with them? 

One of these days is nono of these days. 

Business for which there is no fixed time- seldom gets attended to. 

One of his hands is unwilling to wash the other for 
nothing. 

This is the mm. miry principle in an extreme degree, and doubt - 
Iosh it scarcely exaggerate* lh< -pirii of une who will do nothing 
Unless they are to have a wage for il; and hurdh then. It reinind.i 
nm of an old man with » sluggish horse, who, u« lu 
the whip, would buy, ' ‘Trike that : you’ro just like u lawyer, n.ii 
Won*t g? an inch uni ^ you lire well paid. 

Ono ploughs, another sows: 

Who will reap no no knows. 

y C it it i - ours to sow mvu if wc do n< ' live till harvest; for <•. Ws 
sowed, and we ontoit 1 mto their labours* 
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Ono pot of beer makes room for another. 

Creates a craving for another. Till the first went down, the man 
v. as nappy without the poison ; but now he is not master of liimself, 
and must have another pot to keep the first one company. 


One potter loves not another potter. 

Two of a trade will not agree. Tbo above proverb is one of the 
yry oldest on record; bat wo do not suppose that potters are any 
nemontaaketoua than other mortals. This is put into rhymo as 

The potter hates another of the trade, 

It by his hands a finer dish is made ; 

And thus his envy is betrayed. 

One rotten egg will spoil a large pudding. 

A grand lifu may he marred by a single evil deed. 

One saddle is enough for one horse. 

One Office should satisfy one man ; it is all that ho can properly 
y out. Some aro saddled from head to tail, but carry little. ^ 

One seldom meets a lonely lie. 

Jit. g ° I? d T°T es - Tru ^ '-an stand .-done, but a lie needs a 
brother on the right, and .mother on the left, to’kccp it up. 

One sheep follows another. 

sheq> S ^ Cil 1,ul!U ' J ’ U1,, l men ui r >ro sheepish ti 

Ji one of thorn should go astray 
Sure all the flock will tend that'way 

^tt£.%sx£*i?isar 

• & 1 .< sz sas* is —* 

One Biddy sheep infects the flock. 

Bo »pr< ading is an evil example. 


One Biu opuiiB the <loor to another. 

Satan put 'lit- sin in at tho win l . 

Wggtr Irs’iHfjxe <ai /D, J f° r ft 
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Ono story is good till anotlier is told. 

If it bo not a pood story at all, but a bad one, it is fair to li"nr 
•what may bo said on the other side. Ii is wonderful in how diffe¬ 
rent a light the same actions may bo seen. 

Be .slow to censure. Spare your blame ; 

Hash speech may wound the fairest name. 

Ono swallow makes not a summer. ^ 

Nor one woodcock a winter : hut it prophesies the coming of it. 
Ono grasshopper makes many springs. 

One tiling at a time, if upward you’d climb. 

il Wfl o asked my lord, how it came to appear 
bu.;U a groat mass of work he got through in a year, 

Said Chesterfield promptly, 4 You elderly dunce, 

By never attempting, sir, two things at once.’” 

One thread of kindness binds more surely than ten bonds of 
steel. 

Yet men are afraid to try the bonds of love, llow well will 
society be bound together when kindness shall bind man to mail! 

One to-day is worth a thousand to-morrows* 

One tongue is enough for two women. 

Are not women, unfairly judged in this matter? Are there not 
many male chatrerboxes? It is the men who say these hard 
things. One of them dares to write— 

When man or woman dies, as poets sung, 

His heart h 1L-* hi t that stirs : uf hers 1!"* tongue.” 

In our judgment there is little or no truth in the insinuation that 

the gentler sex talk more than the men. An old bachelor ay s_“ A 

woman may be surprised, astonished, ama i, hut never dumb- 
foundt d. n But th n lie is a bachelor, and deserves remain in thai 
horrible condition during th ionn of Ids unnatural Ink. 

One trick needs a grout ;eany more to make it good. 

Thus from one act a man sei-ms forced to bc<vmo a tvlv kstor. Hy. 
and-i>y one of his tricks fail- him. and whore is lu* •’ 

Trick upou trick, like brick upon brick : 

All comes tumbling down right quick, 

Ouo wears white linen, but another did tlio washing. 

The oredi* y not tthvay , uur oven generally, given where it is 
most deserved. 
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Ono would rather be bitten by wolves than by sheep. 

iW J fw! Sf 4 by r n Y h V m wo rcs P ect * are more keenly felt 
-e which come from bad men, of whom we expected evil. 

Ono vice is more expensive than many virtues. 

; 1 “ ll f ry ’ y tlrab \ il 'fe r . drinking, and pride cost. AU the 
a Uj not involve so much oxponso as ono of those. 

One volunteer is worth two pressed men. 

One year of blow, 

Mates throe of hoo. 

alt , . ^ proverb. If tliistles and wr dk 

take three years to be rid T« S 1 * 01 * 4 forono “cason, it will 

to must the mischief. If wo allow bad habits 

tta. ' Another tom ofU^ 1 ^l“ 8t “ * ““ a S roat 

One years Reeding: 

Seven years* wooding. 

One’s own hearth is gold’s worth. 

ft? «— 

f)nly evil fears the light, 

Ood will vindicate the right. 

Open doors invito thieves. 

* *—*"> 

Open not your door when the devil knocks. 

h.ihal%7.wlj # l!. ! ii!*k i h % l “ ap0nS ° hA wiU 6° ^ay. Alas ! 
his m.4 touch ' M i ? *n ui iny . nsw, tho door flies ok a at 

h,v, ilo Ht h n l, r A "! <h,rknff!S - b «t tin, Lord of 

- W1.0 has to cry, Jv-.old, I stand at the door and knock.’' 

1 !l i b y mouth, and God '.’.'ill open his hand. 

^r r " hftvo 1 ./ an v.-i» .v.L n.»| '* \ , i v » 

buds a \ioi tin • h.od in K von -.J r ‘!y rr 

t ‘* give than w« aro to tv,vnv. 1 Jr<w * i u m ' ,ro ready 
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Outside the precept is outside the promise. 

TV hen v, e quit the Kang’s highway of holiness, tho King’s 
protection is no longer guaranteed us. 

Overdone is worse than underdone. 

Yoiican always do more, but it is not easy to undo what is done 
1 ho following story is told of Dean Swift:— It happened one day 
1! 'V 8 , 0 , - had ^ IV:ltl > r over-roasted tho only joint ho hud for dinner, 

^ook, said tho Dean in the blandest possible tones, “ this tec* of 
** overdone, tako it buck into tho kitchen and do it, Jess.” 
J-ne cook.replied that the tiling was impossible. “But,” said the 
oau, it it had been underdone you could have done it more.” Thu 

cook assented. “Well (hen, cook” said ho, “let this bo a W>n 

, j t . y°' 1 needs must commit a fault, at least take care it is 
one that will admit of a remedy.” 

Over-dressed is ill dressed. 

J? ] K ' 1 ! t? iU 'ni('Tits aiuact tho eyo they disli, are the figure upon 
'' b !' ;h ! ' Cy . a n u bua S- Nuatlicsa a»d plainness I 
™ b V Uo far »ioro beautiful than if gaudily arrayed. A 
k painter was rebuked by his master for having 

, his Iicli n with oriiaimnis, because be had not tho skill to 
f v b^t^ul It is possible that some think to atone for 

mi fnf Ufc °TT V uty tytodr g rgeous attire, but they make a great 
utake. Ugliness bedisenod advertises its deformity. 

0\ or-roaelicrs over-reach themselves. 

Before long tho biter is bitten : the gnspor of all is loft with 
> ing hut a Mhadow. 1 Le makes a dirt-pic, and has tho pleasure 
of eating it himself, 

Over shoos over boot*. 

So the man plunge* deeper into tho miro. TTe is rookies of 1b. 
i’oiho, because already m used to thu bail. 


mu man plunge* 0 
Worse, because already , 

Owls hoot, but the sum shines on. 

None of the mole-eyed erities have robh< d vho Bible of if* p<>w< r 
or blc wing, or Christ of Jii-3 crown, or God of his glory. 

Own thyself foolish, that thou mayst bo wise, 

Confcssfon of ignonmoo is the doorstop of knowledge. 

Ox, keep to your grass. 

B * "''ti-ded with * »»ir d uly fane C wet not the • ltmirk, 
which arc not lit for you. 
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Sagtnofg of a more Spiritual Sort, 


Offer weekly to the Lord, 

Even as thou canst afford. 

See Paul's rule of church finance. i( On tho first day of tho 
week let every ono of you lay by him in store, a- God hath 
prospered him.”—1 Cor. xvi. 2. If this rule were followed, 
Christian people would ho better off. and tho cause of God would 
have no need of fancy fairs or other fancies. 

On earth we roam, 

Ileaven is our home. 

May wo keep our faces homeward, and, liko horses, mend our paco 
as we see which way the road is going. 

On Sinai we learn our duty, but on Calvary we find motives 
for doing 1 it, 

Tho death of Jesus creates love in our heart, and so we come to 
obey the Lord. That is not a bad verso: 

Trust, for salvation comes by Faith alone— 

But work, as though all Merit were thine own ; 

Live as though Gospel light the world ne’er saw 
But die as one who is not under Law. 

Ono day in seven is duo to heaven. 

And when reserved for heaven, it b•-•comes the best possession for 
btumelves. The Sabbath which is made for God, is the day which, 
above nil others, is said to have been “ made for man.” 

Om hour’s cold will drive out seven years’ heat. 

.. J v it has t up< u the 

soul. A temporary de« onsion robs us of the advantage of years of 
cam* it spiritual life. Some believers have to complain that holy 
heat is so soon gono. They go to bed warm and wake up - 
This is a sad experience. 

Ono in a house, of grace j < messed, 

May win for Jesus all tho rest. 

Get one caudb’ ligh < J. and all tlu> caudles in tin house may be 
made to fdiinn. Gra<-' j« not. contagious, but yet it ia of a spreading 
character, and bring* u blessing to a inatvs family. 
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Ono touch of grace makes the whole church kin. 

The saints in prayer, praise, and any other gracious services and 
acts appear as ono in word, and deed, and mind. 


Only those who follow tho steps of JcsUs aro walking with 
God. 

For tho way of obedience which Jesus followed is tho path of 
fellowship, and ho that wanders from it loses communion with God. 

Ordinances without tho Spirit aro cisterns without water. 

W o go to them in vain, and return from them bitterly disappointed 
when the Holy Ghost does not bless them. Hut when lio works by 
them they aro the appointed conduits of the water of life, and it 
nows fully and freely through them. 

Our cluirch.es must not becoino cliapols-of-casc. 

“ 'W oo to them that aro at ease iu Zion.” 

Our conversation need not always bo about grace, but it 
should always bo with grace. 

^ b may add, that books upon religion aro needed, but works 
Jl-common subjects, written iu a religious spirit, are still more 

Our God we praiao 

* or Sabbath days. 

’Ihe rest they bring, and ike holy occupations they suggest, are 
matters tor constant thankfulness. God must have loved the poor 
working-man, or ho would not have taken such care to give him 

Our graces are tho children, of free grace. 

T-he law did noj them, but they are the outcome of the 

^ghty grace of God which w* <i ks all good iu us. 

Our Lord’s last will and t -lament is duo reading for his 
heirs. 

Aman wusone day walking to ohttroli, reading the N< w Testament, 
when a friend w! * met kirn said, “Good mo rainy., Mr. Price.” 
“Good morning, “ r. plied h . : I ;un reading my PhlUFh will U . M 
I walk along/ Well, what 1ms he left vou? " :esk« d tin.' friend. 
“Why, he has bequeathed tuc a hundredfold nwv • in this lie mid 
in tho world to come, life everlastingThis beautiful reply wan 
the mr aTiH of comforting Iris Christian Mend, who was at the time 
in sorrov* ful circumstances. 
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Our love to God arises out of our want: his lovo to us out 
of Ids fulness. 

Our salvation begins with self-condemnation. 

Wo must plead “ guilty,” or mercy Las no ground upon which 
to deal with us. 


Our Saviour has a salve for every sore. 

Herrick wrote, in ono of his better verses, 

To all our wounds, how deep soo’er they be, 
Christ is the ono sufficient remedy. 


Our sinful stains 
Should causo us pains. 

Till they aro washed out wo ought not 
nor slumber to our eyelids. 


to give rest to our eyes, 


Our sufficiency is in God's all-sufficiency. 

Self-sufficiency is move sclf-deccit. 


Over tbo bridge of sigbs wo pass to the palace of poaco. 

Repen tail oc is tho road to w i . The way to heaven is round bv 
Wot ping Cross. Tears aro the water in which wo take Christ's 
healing medicines. 
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ADDLE your own canoo. 

Join the Hclp-your-self Society. Don’t be loafing 
on your father, or brother; much less upon your 
wife, as soino worthless wretches are doing. 


Paddy doesn’t kill a deer every time lie fires. 

Gn at successes are occasional, and it would be idle to expect them 
every day. We doirt find a sovereign every morning. 


Pain past is pleasure. 

When the shoro is won at last, 
We shall smile at billows past. 


Pains are tho payment for sinful pleasures. 

. "What pains they are ! Not a few have endured a hell upon earth 
m consetpience of their wicked ways. 

Paint not thy nose 
At tho sign of tho Rose. 

Tho paint is expensive, and the nose, despito iU rubies, i.-» by no 
menus more of a jewel. “'What are you doing there. Jane r ” 
“ Why, pa, I'm going to dyo my dull’s piunforo rod.” *' Cut what 
have you to d\ * it with?” “Boer, pa.” “Beer Who m curtli 
told you that beer would dye red?” “Why, ma said yesterday 
that it was beer th.it mude your nose so red, and I thought that—” 
“Here, Susan, take thb child to bod.” 


Tardon groat, and pardon small; \ 

Put pardon not thysedf at all. 

One who felt the evil of liis sin rxeiounod: “ God may forgive ino, 
but I can never forgive iny> If.” let in another ncr>'.' we do 
to. give ourselves, for wc enjoy a "enso c.i p*. are wluu w»- ,t*o 
assured of pardon through the pi clous bluod of the givafc eueritloo. 

Parents’ blessings can neither bo drowned in water nor 

consumed iu fire. 

go : lY the Itmvjiuna; and there is truth in the aying T ho bit - - 
ing invoked on u.-i by godly parental b a rich endowment. The 
putnnml bles-mg is a patrimony. 
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Partnerships witjg. men in power 
Can’t bo built oiffor an hour. 

Great ones arc* apt to look down upon you, and to think that your 
share of the profit is so much taken out of their pocke ts. Join in 
partnership with a man of your own size, or else keep yourself to 
yourself. You cannot well yoke an ox and a goat together. 


Party is tho madness of many for th< gain of a few. 

One would tliink that each party man was going to make his own 
fortune, whereas lie is only toiling to get into office a ce rtain m t 
of man who are hUngerii g after place. Those gentlemen w.ll do 
nothing whatever for tho underlings whose sweet voices they now 
enlist in their favour. The outs and the ins aro as like* as two pins: 
they both want to stick in good places. 

Party spirit is an evil spirit. 

It divides people who else might join together for the common 
good, and it makes men strive for power, rather thah for the 
national benefit, ^.et this spirit rules politics. Greed for office 
and its spoils is more potent than patriotism. 

All their contentions aro but these : 

Which sot of mico shall eat tho cheeso ? 

Passion doth unman a man. 

Passion is a fever that loaves us weaker than it finds us. 

AU in a heat it makes you run, 

But how you tremble when it's done ! 

Past and future seem most fair 

When with present we compare. 

But flu.* comparison j 8 not correctly made. We feel our present 
pMuu, and forgot those which Lave come, and will yet come. 

Past hope, past shame. 

JkNsp'dv breeds a defiant spirit, and, as he lias no prospect of 
y t the innu cures not wli.it becomes of lain, and du.skes iulo 
still greater infamy of sin. 

Patchos and darns arc better than debts. 

By tho n,k> U>. • f Oil »• ydk. M., mo arc hftlf-elotliod. Their 
mud and dun* . •’ the nui gns of : idustry, arc* an lion our to 
thorn, Better a thousand dims chan a single debt. 
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Patience and cowardico are very different tilings. 

The patient man is the bravest of the brave, and boars evil usage, 
not. because he dares not resent it, but because he means to repay it 
in God’s way—by giving good for evil. 

Patience and water-gruel cure many diseases. 

Of all prescriptions this is the most reliable, and practically this 
is the point to which doctors are coining. A little starving is very 
useful treatment. Grautlium gruel is recommended: nine grits 
and a gallon of water will not overload the stomach. 

Patience is a bitter plant, but it lias sweet fruit. 

It sweetens other bitter herbs. Those who h i it have its perfect 
work will become perfect themselves. Like the anvil, it breaks many 
hammers simply by bearing their blow 0 . 

Patience is sister to meekness, and humility is its mother. 

Patience is tho cheapest law, as temperance is the safest 
physic. 

Patience with poverty is all a poor man’s remedy. 

But it is a good remedy. Patience is a patent Poor-man’s Plaster. 
It is wiso to say, “ If I cannot get it I will go without it.” To be 
jolly under difficulties is tho mark of a noble heart; but Mark 
Tapleys are not common persons. When William Chambers was 
young, he endured great hardships. But he <■- ivs : “ Over the door- 
of an old 1 t puasod sovorul times daily WtUJ tho 

inscription, carved in stone, 

‘ Ho that tholos overcomes.’ 

I made up my mind to thole —a pithy old Scottish word signifying 
to hear with patient* ; the whole inscription reminding us of a 
sentiment in Virgil . ‘ Whatever may happen, ev* ry kin 1 of fortune 
is to he overcome by bearing it.’ ” 

Patient -waiters are no losers. 

Every thing comes to fhe man who is able to wait for it. 

With patience I the storm sustaiu, 

For sunshine still doth follow rain. 

Paul Pry is on the spy. 

The negroes say, <c Lhere axe people who will help you to gei your 
bushel on your head, because they went to see what-** in ii ” They 
would like to sco how we pull on our stockings in the morning, 
and how wo get between tho blankets at night ; and yet the\ h.*po 
lb* y don’t in(rude. 
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Pay as you go, 

And nothing you’ll owe. 

And if you can’t pay, don’t go. Keep clear of debt, and then 
you will bo like Longfellow 9 s Village Blacksmith T 

“ IIo looks tho wbolo world in the face, 

For lio owes not any man.” 

ftoufjh onoo said, “ If ono steal a penny, he is a thief. Is he not a 
thief who will a creditor, shirk payment of an honest bill, or 
act tho* part of a mean trickster? ‘ There goes a sculptor.* ‘ Wlmt 
do you mean?’ ‘ Only that ho chisels tailors, bootmakers, and i'll 
win. trust him.’ ” 

Pay beforehand if yon would have your work ill done. 

Men never like working for a dead horse, and that is the name they 
give to a job for which they have had tho money, and epont it. 


Tay down your rent 
Pro cash is spent. 

Ihm’t leave this matter till there is a man in possession, but keep 
yourself in possession by paying promptly. 


Pay good wagoy, or your servants will pay themselves. 

By pilfi rings on a greater or h:,s yc-do they will balance tho 
account. When a man’s wages arc ao small that he cannot li\.• on 
them, lie is apt to add to them by hook or by crook. Very dis¬ 
honest ! Time, but is it rigid to tempt men to such roguery ? 

Pay tho reckoning over-night, and you won’t ho troubled 
in tho morning. 

E>pc chilly when leaving your hotel get all things Settled soon, 
tlml there may be no delay in your going away. 

] 'ay thy titho, and ho rich. 

Bo say the Thibbhi. ‘Nothing is gained by robbing God. It is 
iu) ‘-. h um belief that tli dedi* ation to tho Lord of a portion of 
our substance, certainly not less than a tenth, would tcud to 
prosperity. »So have l found it. 

Pay well when you arc served well. 

A good horse that work* hard i pum a uni do.;- rvcH u good 
measure of corn; 1 1 tx f Idol iv.ait d* serves to bo fully 
and even generously remunerated. 
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Pay without fail 
Pown on the nail. 

This is the happiest and most economical way. If you wait, tho 
amount will not lessen. There may even be two nails to pay 
upon instead of one. There arc other debts which ought to be 
paid. Give thy need, tliine honour, thy friend, the church, and 
the poor, their duo. Be not iu debt oven to posterity. “Then 1 ! is 
a significant entry in Jolm Evelyn’s diary of Juno 19, 1653 : ‘This 
day 1 paid all my debts to a fortliiug. 0 hies- d day ! * One of 
7^1 . b exclamation, 

fJrvkatp i< is to p: 's debts!’ Gay wri ift: 

1 1 hate to be in debt, for I cannot bear to pawn £o worth of mv 
liberty to a tailor or a butcher.’ ” — Francis Jacox. 

j a y J °ur ftlmro of tlio reckoning, like a true man, 
uon t ever bo scheming to shirk if you can, 

1 leafy arc ready to feed or fuddle at other people’s expense. 

' They find a pleasure much more sweet 
In be ™g treated than to treat.” 

al w \ r- • * ^ ca ?° wbb * be hush in gton Club, who nro 

other folW * l rm c ri ir ?^ ' quantity, and t do their duty with 

o tiicr folks glasses. It is said of ono of them— 

<f But though bo likes his grog, 

As all his friends do say, 

He always lik( s it best 
When other people pay.’ 1 

1 '•ftco purchased by parting with prinoiplo is profanity; 

1 hero is plenty of it nowadays. 

\ ca f c is tho price for wliit li tho Lord is sold, 

And not for twenty pieces, as of old. 

Pedigree won’t soli a lame horao. 

However famous th **ro, people uaht sp.. d in tho *toed him- 
T) boast of their family cornu et ion*, and conclude that 
1 lL y mi1 *t bo because thei: great gnmlfuther was ^ mobodv. 

M i d es deli ver big dis >urscs 
Because their nuer t- ,<i wore horses. 


IMfc all dogs that bark, and you will need many stones. - 

\n: v. - r «IJ . lie rf-mdw you, and vou will lmve n v ■••itiei. f 0 . 
I'fo. Prosecute every ianderwr, and you will need . eoun to 
yourself. 

Bui. it all doge* upon iliis earth should bark, 

It will not matter if you uo r.ofc luvrk. 
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Pellet well spent are better than pence ill-spared. 

Pence were made to clear away expenses. Saving in sometimes 
a loss. When the time has come to spend, it is as injurious to 
withhold as it would be for the farmer to lock up the com m the 
time of sowing. The street Arabs say, “ Chuck out your mouldy 
coppers. 1 * 

'.Penny goes after penny, 
ir Till Peter hasn’t any. 

Little expenditures run away with a great deal of money ; in feet, 
more is lost by small leakages than by great overflows. 

Penny is penny’s brother, and likes his company. 

If there wore two pennies in a bag, they would get together. He 
that hath shall have. Shillings, like starlings, fly in flocks. 

Penny laid on penny, 

( Very soon makes many. 

Economy in mall matters leads to savings which are little in 
themselves, but tell up before long. James Lackington, who began 
business as a bookseller, in 1774, with a few old books on a stall 
nut worth £5, retired in 1792, when the profits of his business 
amounted to £5,000 a year. He said he had realized all his wealth 
by 11 small profits, bound by industry, and clasped by economy. ’ 

Penny wise is often pound foolish. 

People count up the faults of those who keep thorn waiting. 

If we are unfairly detaining people, we shall be the subject of a 
discourse which is not likely to bo biased in our favour. 

People never should sit talking till they don’t- know what 
to talk about. 

Long before subjects aro exhausted the tongue should be allowed 
a holiday. But so it is that, when all the yam is gone, men spin 
the faster. 

Mon chew not when they have no bread, 

Yet talk the more when nothing’s said. 

People take more pains to bo lost than to be saved. 

With resolute / a! pome men go over hedgo and ditch to hell; 
while others, in going to In a von, are as slow in their movements us 
u boy going unwillingly to :-ch< ul. 
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People throw stones only at trees which have fruit on them. 

So the French say. Certainly, the attacks made upon good men 
mav bo treated as a diploma of* merit. If they had been what tho 
world makes them out to be, they would not havo been worth the 
powder and shot spent upon them. Wasps go after sweet fruit. 

People who live in gloss houses should never throw stones. u 

For some ono else may do tho same and break our windows. 
Indeed some of tho stones wo throw may do ourselves damage. 
When Charles Viclcens heard an empty and pretentious young author 
declaiming against tho follies and sins of tho race, ho remarked, 

‘ 4 What a lucky thing it is that you and I don’t belong to it! ” 


Perfect men and perfect horses nobody over secs. 

Wo have hoard talk of thorn, but could never got either man or 
beast with any ^uch "warranty. Wc have not found pertp l men 
quite quiet in harness; but we have remarked that they are 
general!v a good deal touched in the wind, and not free from a 
nasty habit of carrying their heads high in the air. 44 have 
never known but two women that were perfect,” said ono French 
lady to another. “ Who was the other ono r ” asked her companion. 

Perform all your work without uproar and din: 

When wisdom goes out then clamour comes iu. 

Thoso who do nothing generally take to shouting Tho best work 
in tho world is done on the quiet. 


u Perhaps ” hinders folk from lying* 

I3y using this, and oilier qualifying words, truthfuluos 1 
preserved. Thoso who talk us fast a*, express trains are ever known 
to run should always have buffers to tilth* engine. 

Perpetual chatterers uro like crickets in the okiinrn.*y-cornor. 

Oh, that we could alem e their perpetual chirping ! 

On, on, on, on ; for ever aud a day : 

Nothing but death will make their jawbouoe stay. 

Pcrseveranco wins. 

“Hard pounding, gentlemen,” •‘•aid tho Duke: but 1 , flea-lily 
bearing this hard pounding Waterloo was w-u. Only hold On long 
enough, and the day will be yours. 

Persevere and never fear. 

“ AU things must yield to industry 'tad time : 

None cease to rise but tliuso v ho reuse to C nth 1 
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Peter’s in, Paul’s out. 

• much as to now that one person essential to the business 
i?. nt borne, another equally needful is away. We do not find all 
things working quite as we would like; but this is nothing new. 

1 otticoat government lias proved good in England. 

God save our gracious Queen. Hong live our uoblo Queen.” 
u A place under government , 

Was all that Paddy wanted : 

IIo married soon a scolding wife, 

hen all ho wished was granted.” 

Philosophers cover the pio of their ignoranco with a Latin 
cruet. 



hi 


owing 1 


4 • A t ~ -* * V,J my oiu man more nor a Hundred 

\'i -E ",thmg and all that I could got out of him was, 
/td.c they is. Still, spifhcation is no explanation. 

Physicians are jolted at only when wo are well. 

Hence, win u Voltaire was well, ho said, “ A physician is a man 
who pours drugs of which he knows little, into a body of which he 
know, less • But wk u he felt in a more respectful.Ceal^ore 
sickly, condition, ho said, “A physician is an nuf, n uuato gtmle- 
who It. < Very day called upon to perform a miracle, namely, 

’ n,,t 'bytd us in the arm as n.u« h as they did; but they do bleed 
UN 111 another place, ond that without a lancet. 

Piufy i/d a greater honour than parentage. 

It is of small use to have had a godly fall ier if one is l*ii- 
loadin'' an evil life ; yet tli* •- who up a disgrace to their ane« stow 
ofIm (ho loaded in bur ting of their descent. What a descont! 


tiro 


Those who on holy mu a.try enlarge. 

Produce their debt; but whore is their chain 


urge c 


P f ’gd grow fat whero Iambs would starve. 


1 perish. Ti: 

<n tlHi wicked would he the poison of the giucioiui. 

'J ho talk whicJimodem men adore 

molt... in. ick, ued nothing more. 
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Plough or not plough, you must pay your rent. 

That will bu demanded, and no mistake, for nothing is surer than 
death and quarter-day. Neither will landlords bo content to go 
without their share because your share has been rusting in tho 
furrow. If work does not pay, idleness will not. 

Plough well if you plough slowly. 

It will pay to- take inoro tiino over it, rather than to do it in a 
slovenly manner. Do as little us you like, hut do that little well. 

Ploughmen on their legs are higher than gentlemen on 
their knees. 

Tho independence of the working-man is inoro noble than tho 
obsequiousness of the courtier or the tradesman who bow before 
others to get gain. Whatever you are, bu a man. 

Poach nothing but eggs. 

"Whatever we may think of tho gam*: laws, wo don’t intend to 
break them. Poached eggs are a family dish, but we dou’t g< t them 
irom poachers. Stolen goods are too costly for honest purses. 

Politeness is excellent, but it does not pay the bill. 

Tradesmen would like more money even if they had loss manners. 

Poor, but honest. 

. / 1 reminds me of the reply of a wise man, whoso eon said to 
hun, ‘lather, I ctb-n hear people say, “P.p, but honest. ” Why 
don t they say, u 3ecb but honest’’ ‘ because, my son, no one 
would believe them.’ Put I was going to suggest whether wo 
naant better raako a change, and say, ‘Poor, Kemiusc honc>t,.’ ”— 
JJr. Philetus Dobbs. 

Poor folks ftro glad of porridge. 

Therein they are rich; for their pow* f to enjoy On ir food lm;, a 
wider range tbjin the ta.-to of the epicure, who must have dainties 
or he cannot mako a satisfactory meal. 

Poor folks must say, “ Thank ye ” fnr a little: 

i They must be grateful for small mercies. Some doiw;» r. quire a 

I waggon-load of homage for a small basin f w ry thin soup. Jt r 

I - 1 blanket it can hardly be acknowledge l by a century or curt sty* 
and a billion of bows. 
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roor in tlio midst of woaltli is poor imlood. 

Such is tlio miser in liia self- inflicted penury. Such again is tho 
po'»r relation in a purse-proud family, and tho mail who is unhappy, 
on account of fear, where others rejoice in hopo. 

Poor men soolc moat for their stomach ; rich men stomach 
for their meat. 

Thus thing 3 arc Rome what equalized. Which is tho worst, appetite 
and no food, or food and no appetite ? 

Poor men’s tables arc soon spread. 

And very soon cleared again. Charles Wesley’s Elegy on William 
Kingsbury, a man who lived and died in extreme poverty, is very 
touching : 

u Toiling hard for scanty bread, 

Scanty bread ho could not find.” 

Poor purso and dainty palato arc ill met. 

For you can’t buy oysters with coppers, nor turtle-soup at a groat 
a quart. Beau Brummel, when asked if he took vegetables, 
replied, that he believed he hod v»neo tasted a pea. Poor Brummel! 
Fancy tliis affected beau condemned to eat raw turnips. 

Poor wages make poor work. 

Of course no man will tlirow his heart into a task for which ho is 
underpaid. If you are so unreasonable as to expect it, the workman 
will be reasonable enough to disappoint you. \ ou may try t" sweat 
a man, but ho will not sweat for you. 

Give a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work : 

Take a fair day’s wages, and nover shirk. 

Positive men are oftenest in error. 

Is :\er are th f y mure certain than when they are mistaken. Tso 
creature is more obstinate than u donkey; no bird more dogmatic 
in his gibblo-gabblo than a turkey-cock. 

Possession is nine points of the law. 

And (hero is only one more point. Therefore, hold on like grim 
doath> till lawful authority bids you bo gone. 

Possess your money, but let it not possess you. 

It is not the S wx ibat a man has riches which keep - him from 
IV* kingdom of In won. hue th„ fact that riche • ham him " ~ Lh\ 
( 1 aird. 
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Pot by pot, Sam grows a sot. 

He only took a drop at first; but bo refused to drop it. Soon 
lii T . drops camo often. By-mul-by he dropjDed into a hahit of 
continual dropping ; and now ho very often has a drop too much, 
and looks as bloated as if he had tlio dropsy. 


Pot! Don’t call the kettle black. 

Kettle called Pot— 

You know what. 

It is generally so, that those who are themselves most full of fault 
are the qmokest to cry out against others. It is an old plan for 
tlio thief, when he runs away, to cry “Stop thief” while he runs. 


Potatoes don’t grow by the side of tho pot. 

thp T veSli bC Wl : I *ed for. Some are so lazy that ono would think 
they expect tho potatoes to fall upon their plates ready boiled; but 

sevenday^ onhe weok HOme ^ thia ^ not L “PP™ on any of tho 


Pots of beer cost many a tear. 

nJn ^ hunger and nakedness weep because tho 

man who should love them loves nothing but the drink. 


Poverty breeds strife. 

th ° 6tato fa but great poverty ~ 


I uvorty is no crime and no credit. 

A J t \ a11 depends upon how it comes. Lazarus did not go io 
oranam s bosom because he was poor, or every slusre-ard would ro 
here easily. There an tho Lord's po^, who are rkh in fahh,aud 
thue are the devil s poor, who are good for nothing but to eat olhr-r 
peoples bread. 


Poverty is not a sham", but tho being ashamed of it is. 

For, if we are poor, why should wo hide it - It wo wore rich, f« > IV 
might make us conceal our wealth : but ns no ono will rob us <>f , lt 
P v erty, we need not <•. ver i f . If our poverty ho not our fnu.lt -- n 
may glory in being called to serve tho Lord in tho hottest part if 
the battle, ^nd we should by no moans blush at tho fact. 


Poverty is the mother of health. i 

In mivav cases the labour ontuilr 1 bv necessity ercat os and 
nounshos good hi th. Exercise e^rei^ dU uses. 
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Poverty lauglis at robbery. 

The old story hath, if : “ There was a poor man, on a tymo, who 
said unto thieves who brake into his house at night, 4 Sirs, I marvel 
that yo think to find anything hero by night, for I assure you that 
J onn hud nothing here by day.' ’ 

By this tale plainly appearotli, 

That poverty little fcareth. 

Poverty trios frionds and allies. 

And too often in the trial they turn out to bo baso metal. Some¬ 
what harshly a versifier puts it— 

If Fortune wrap thoo warm, 

Then friends about thee swarm, 

Like bees about a honey-j>ot. 

But if Dame Fortune frown, 

And cast thee fairly down, 

Thy friends will let thcc lie and rot. 

Poverty wants somo things, luxury many things, avarice 
all things. 

So that tho minor is tho poorest man of all: you’ll break your 
nrok (vs soon us your fast in ids houso at liia expense. 

Practice makes perfect. 

If that practice is careful, oonataut, and long continued. 

Practise not your art, 

And it will Boon depart. 

Out of work wo lo«o the knack of working. After being iu the 
mar he ■ for a month tho horw finds the collar galls him. ilo who 
would ke< p clover at his trade mud keep ever uf his work. 

✓ Pro.cti.-rO thrift, or else you’ll drift. 

Whether you are rich or poor von will need management and 
economy. &o forward, or you will get backward. 

He that, gets money before ho gets wit, 

Will be put a felc-rt wliilo master of it. 

Praiae a fool, and y u water Ins folly. 

And that foil) will grow like willows by the wuter-course . Ho 
will lift his head so high iha* it will go through tho ‘dling. His 
pride r. ill rise o.ur even a pit pli v'alie id. like th*gourd which was 
the growth of ft night. Let the green thing alone. 
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Praise from tho worthless is worthless. 

Worse: it is suspicions. A philosopher, when a buso fellow 
applauded him, asked, “ Wluit have I done that such a fellow 
should speak well of me?” Pruiso ia worthy from the praise¬ 
worthy, 


Praise God more, and blame neighbours less. 

PrniHo invig-mitoa tin* wCo, lint intoxioatos tlio foolish. 

The sensible endeavour to do all tlio hotter because they arc 
th night to liavo dono well. Vain persons, by a little oommenda! ion, 

• ire first puffed up, and then puffed out. Few stomachs can digest 
the rich pastry of praise. Butter needs to bo thinly spread. 

Praise little, dispraise less. 

r..t your expressions bo well weighed, so that value may bo 
attached to them. He who is constantly expressing his hasty 
opinions will find that little regard is paid to him. A ndrew Fuller 
tells of one, who, being much edified by tlio discour e of a popular 
minister, met him at the pulpit stairs with, 44 1 really must not say 
wh..t I think of your sermon, it might do you harm.” “ Not at 
all, my friend,'’ was the rejoinder, 4 ‘speak out, for I do not attach 
much importance to your opinion. n Mon frank than flattering. 

Praise makes good men bettor and bad men worse. 

The unworthy grow proud, and the deserving beoomo more 
humble. It is hard to live up to the good opinion of our friends. 

Praise others far more than yourself. 

A of commcndatiun to othors ia generous and e;<K>d; 

but self-praiao is no recommendation. Bo not your own publisher. 

If oue hath iv’d thee, tell tlio deed to many : 

Hast thou nvrv'd many h—toU it not to uny. 

Praise Peter, but don’t find fault with Paul. 

Why should you run down one be. rw- you prefer another ? 
This is a common and s jn.wL >s habit. Piaisa Jolm und Joan too. 


Praise the hill, but keep below. 

Jf yon 'lcr tjN easy travelling tfiko th lower road, although VJ u 
may admire tho sc enery of the mountain way. Admire wealth, 
rank and olHoe ; but do not hanker after them yourself. 

Thor, ’s wind on the bill, and the road is stoop ; 
lt^ warm iu the vale, so hero I shall keep. 
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Praise tko bridgo which carries you over. 

Honour tlic man who gave you an education. Love the country 
which gives you shelter. Speak well of the trade by which you get 
a living. Extol the truth which bears up your spirit. 

Praise tho horse which has brought you so far. 

With a lively sense of favours to come, hoping that ho will carry 
you safely tho rest of tho way. 

Praise the sea, but keep on land. 

So -aid George Herbert , and tho wise men before him. They knew 
that Britannia ruled the waves, but wished that she ruled them 
btraighter. It is all up with somo when they go down to the sea. 

Prato is prato: work is tho duck which lays the eggs. 

Sam Slide says:—Work ; earn yoar own pork, and see how sweet 
it will be. Work and see how well you will be. Work and see bow 
cheerful you will be. Work and see how independent you will be. 
Work and see how religious you will be; for before you know whero 
you are, instead of repining at Providence, you will find yourself 
offering up thanks for all the numerous blessings you enjoy. 

Pray and stay aro words for every day. 

Good words and wise. Practise both. Worship and wait. God’s 
answers aro not always immediate. His delays are not denials. 
JCrsftine rightly says : — 

“I’m heard when answered soon or Into ; 

And heard when I no answer get: 

Yea, kindly answer’d when refused, 

And treated well when harshly us’d.” 

Pray brighten each day wjlh domestic delight, 

And bring homo tho wages on Saturday night. 

Pray, do hold your toiiguo a minute: 

What you say has nothing in it. 

Cease your chatter and mind your plat lor. Your tougue runs on 
like a mill-wlioel disconnected from the machinery: clatter, clatter, 
clutter, but grinding no thing whatever. Tho wonder is your teeth 
do not klmko out of their -k,through the continual motion of 
your jawB! Do be quiet u change. 

/ Pray for all, but prey on none. 

How much. difference one letter makes! Lot us not imitate the 
h:mkt-rs who commenced bu-intss with supplication and ended in 
liquidation. 
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Tray to God, but keep tbo hammer going. 

He gives us our daily bread by enabling us to work aud cam it. 
Throw not your tools away because you trust in God; on tlic con¬ 
trary, use them with braver heart. 


Pray to God, sailor, but pull for the shore. 

Prayer and pains 
Bring best of gains. 

They should go together. Prayer without labour is hypocrisy, 
and labour without prayer is presumption. 


Prayer and provender hinder no man’s journey. 

Far rather do they speed 
Both the man and his stood. 


Prayer is the key of tho morning and tlio lock of the night. 

Let not your habitation be without it. It is ill living where this 
lock and key are unknown. As well have a house without a roof as 
a homo without family prayer. 

Praying without working is a bow without a string. 

Thoro’s nothing in it . If the man desired that which he protends 
to pray for, he would bo eager to labour for it. 

Preach best in your own pulpit. 

The life at home should bo oven better than the conduct abroad. 
It is said that somo would find it hard :o stand on their own door¬ 
step and preach ; they find it convenient to go where' they arc not 
known. From such preachers may the Lord deliver us ! 

Preach your own fnnoral sermon while living. 

Prepare the material < f mi honourahh and instructiv. memorial 
by an earnest aud usefid life. 

Precious ointments are put in small boxes. 

AVc cannot expect gre i quantity where we have high quality. 
Of otto oi roses a drop is prermus, and it needs only a w y - u iU 
bottle to hold as much as pounds can buy. Little people are rather 
proud o£ this proverb, and no one would wish to take it. from ihwn. 
There are many good little bodies. God bless them l Valuable 
articles are generally done up in small parcels. 

Mark inward worth, and you shall find it then 
That lesser bodies make not lesser meu. 
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Projudice is a propliet which prophesies ouly evil. 

Dr. M. , an army surgeon timing tho Amciican war, had a great 
contempt for a certain set of officers, wlp' oeducation was defective. 
One day, at mess, a brave and accomplished officer, and a great 
wag, remarked to the doctor : 

“ Dr. M., are you acquainted with Captain G*. P M 

“Yes, I know him well,” replied the doctor; “ he’s one of the 
new set. But what of him ? ” 

“Nothing in particular,” replied Captain S. “ I have just re- 
caved .a letter from him, and I will bo bound that you cannot guess 
in six guesses how be spells * cat.’ ” 

“Done!” said the doctor 

“Well, commence guessing,” eaid S. 

“ K, a, double t.” 

“No.” 

“K, a, t, b” 

“No.” 

“C, a, doublo t, o.” 

“No.” 

“C, a, doublo t.” 

“No.” 

“K, a, t.” 

“No, that’s not the way. Try again, it’s your last guess.” 

“C, a, g, h, t.” 

“No,” said Captain S. “ You’ro wrong again.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, with much petulance of manner, “how 
docs he spell it ? ” 

“ Why, he pells it o, a, t,” replied Captain S., with the utmost 
gravity, amid the roar of the mess. 

Prepare for sudden death, and it will not bo sudden. 

Soon come, soon go : 

Thy life is so. 

Prepare for the worst, and hope for the best. 

Neither tho host nor tho worst come when they are ex peeled. To 
be prepared is often to escape : to hope is sometimes to possess. 

Frctriiiess makes no porridge. 

That is to say, the handsomeness of the wife will not feed th< 
family. In a -woman chum-tic ability is needed even moro than 
personal beauty. Still there is no proof that ugly women cook 
better than handsome ones do. IYetuncss spoils no porridge. 

Pretty and now, 

PJoaso not a fow. 

F«>ols cure for iu'thinti which th y have : »on fore. Prottineas 
is <h rhiof attrm lion with ucuiy. V, ell, well : women arc no worse 
for being handsome and c c • .m« 10 better for being old. 
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Pretty children sing- pretty songs. 

Especially if they arc our own children. “ Music is the sound 
•which one’s own children make as they romp through the house. 
Noise is the sound which other people’s children make under the 
same circumstances.” 

Pretty speeclxes will not sugar my gooseberries. 

Yet they may he a spoon to hand out the sugar. Eor the sour 
things of life we need the loaf sugar of kindness, or the moist sugar 
of sympathy, or the saccharine of grace : when these come in tho 
silver spoon of goodly words they aro none tho worse. 

Prevention is better than cure. 

T}ie w'ork of the Band of Hoxic, in keeping tho children from over 
touching tho drink, is of even more value than temperance work 
for reclaiming thoso who havo becomo drunkards. 

Pride and poverty aro ill met, yet often livo together. 

Pride only makes poverty more poor; yet some museem 
c< respectable 55 if they starve. They keep up show, and pinch for it. 
The Scotch wisely say : “A brass plate with a man a name on it is 
a pretty thing; but a dinner plate with meat- on it is much boiler.” 

Pride and scorn aro briar and thorn. 

Tearing both the proud man and those around him. 'these aro 
two iiuo things to loot at, but they are the fruitful source of mi, rv. 

Pride breakfasted with plenty, dined with poverty, and 
snppod with infamy. 

Where it went to bed we muy very easily guess. 


Prido costs moro than hunger, thirst, or cold. 

Note the expense of money in dr -s in cutting a daMi, and in 
keeping up appearances: then note. tho loss or love, iho hi .■> <»l 
truth and the lo,s cf giaeo ; and y< u will say Um ^ 1 v, a May 
exp. nsi\c luxury. As it is worth nothing, it i< indeed a 
thing Prido will cat a man out of house and home. 

Pride feels no cold. 

Hence, ladies in tho severest season will y ' cut t p:.vm lev. tlum 
half-dressed. Modesty should asai t prudence, and make them di < . 
decently; hut pride* has Hindi *\vav tha : v v • <• > ‘atJI <Vu o* y in tl;u 
fashion. As martyrs bum for Christ, so ladies hvc/e tor buuuun. 
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Pride flies above tlie reach, of love. 

It asks to be feared, and cares not for affection. It makes no 
friends, but provokes enmity. Pride and love are strangers. 

Prido goetli before, and shame cometh after. 

King Louis XI. was wont to say: “ When pride is on the saddle, 
shame sits on the crupper.” All on earth, and all in heaven, and all 
in hell arc united to pull down a proud man. 

Prido had rather go out of the way, than go behind. 

If the proud rnan can anyhow pas^ his neighbour on the road, 
and give him his dust, he does nob mind running tho risk of driving 
into the ditch.. To bo great, many cea.e to be good. 

Prido in dress 
Is foolishness. 

It is unreasonable; for of nil the fine things which men wear, it 
must be said, “ Alius, master! they arc borrowed. 

{ ‘ The poor sheep and silkworm wore 
That very clothing long before,” 


Prido in prosperity turns to misory in adversity. 

Pride is a moth which is soon bred in fine garments. 

Pride is a peacock, all strut and show. 

How hideous is its voice in the < *rs oi the discerning ! It is a 
fine bird, but yet it was hatched in the straw-yard. 

Pride is a weed which will grow on any dunghill. 

A dustman may be as proud as a duke. Pride lives in the kitchen 
wall as in the parlour. When men go up in tho world they 
don’t know their own fathers. They 

Forget the dunghills where they grew, 

And think themselves they don’t know who. 

Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a groat deal more 
saucy. 

It asks aiul will luive. Its owner cannot refuse what his vanity 
craves, whatever the cost may be. 


Prid 


o of knowledge is a sign of folly. 

** Knowledge is proud that ho has learned so much ,* 

Wi idem is humble that hr knows uo morc.”«— Cowflcr. 
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Pride of pedigree is great stupidity. 

One man is said to have declared that when Noah was in the ark 
hi ancestor had a boat of his own. Another placed Adam half-way 
down in Ins family tree. Far wiser was tlio good man who bade 
his heirs write on his gravestone :— 

Jolm Carnogie lies here, 

Descended from Adam and Eve. 

If any one can go higher, 

I’ll give him leave. 


Pride owns no superior. 

It must be king of the castle. Some men havo a manner about 
them which gives you the idea that the world is not good enough 
for them, and that they are the only people for whom the sun rises 
mid sets. Churchill thus denounced the arrogance cf Bishop 
Warburton:— 

4 * He is so proud that should ho meet 
The twelve Apostles iu the street. 

He’d turn his nose up at them alb 
And shove St. Peicr from the wall.” 


Prido wears humility’s cloak. 

The pride which apes humility is the most Satanic of all pride. 

Pride wont out on horseback, hut came hack on loot. 

It hud a come-down; and nobody was sorry. 

Pride with prido will not abide. 

Nothing is surer than that one haughty man will full out with 
another. They svill fight like Kilkenny cats. 

Pride’s chickens have Bonny feathers, but bony Puli* 

Its dciugs are all show and emptiness. 


Priestcraft is no better than witchcraft. 

One indignr.nt at ir.c pi-, tensions of nun to e< r to 

vrork regeneration, to forgive -in. and so fuvth Le-.h i»t the w'uy 
they go to work ! 

With crosses', relies, crucifixes 
.Beads, pictures, rosaries, andpyx<‘s; 
those tools for working out salvation 
I3y mere mechanic operation. 
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Private reproof is the best grave for private faults. 

Probe not a wound too deep, lest you make a new one. 

Be gentle in dealing with a fault or a quarrel, lest there he more 
sinning and more quarrelling. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 

That is to say, in cases of delay of duty. In tho matter of 
turning to God, procrastination is the kidnapper of souls, and the 
recruiting officer of hell. 

Promise little and do much. 

Ring a small hill, and give a great dinner. Moderate thoso puffing 
advertisements. Let us havo less brag, and more p>udding in the 
bag. Let not your tongue bo longer than your arm. 

Promises may get friends, but only performances can keep 
them. 

People are attracted to a promising young man, but they do not 
like him lung if ho doc ? not turn out to bo a performer. 

Promises should be given frith caution, and kept with care. 

Hence, wo should he blow to say “ Yes” to all applicants. It is 
a very small matter for them to open their mouths and ask great 
things; bio it will boa great mailer for us to fulfil our promise 
if they manago to extort one. To be able to put off certain 
resolutely rude beggars we may quote these lines from Martial: — 

“ Tis a mere nothing that you ask, you cry : 

If you ask nothing, nothing I deny.” 

Promising is not paying. 

“ There, that’s gel ud a fellow wl .-< n o bill. Ho 

ought to have remember d this pr verb. If pro mb s were payments, 
nobody W‘«uld be in debt. A boy at a crossing having bagged a 
copper of a gentleman, tho latter told him he would give him 
something as he camo back. The boy replied, “Your honour 
would lie surprin 1 if you knew the money J have lost by giving 
credit that way.” 


Pi jinoto tho truth, and the truth will promote thee. 

Th* ugh th-m r-ulh r vwth for n s_\i*on, tl.oushalt triumph with 
it in due timo. ]>n,I concur tor truth’ lake is true glory. 
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Prompt pay makes ready way. 

You can go all over the world with a sovereign in your hand. 
Pay at once, and any 0110 will deal with you. 


Prosperity’s right hand is industry, and lier left hand is 

frugality. 

The one produces, and the other preserves. A sensible writer 
gives tho following rules for prospering in business:— 

Early to bed, and early to rise; 

Wear the blue ribbon, and advertise. 


Proud heart in poor breast: 

Much fret and little rest. 

Proud looks lose hearts, but courteous words win them. Tin 
was a favourite saying of Ferdinand of Spain, and it L undoubtedly 
true. A gurnu cock has more fight than flesh. 

Proud men liate pride in others. 

Because it ’ a sort of defiance to their own pride. * * I tread ou the 
pride of Plato,” said Diogenes as he walked over Plato’s carpet. 
“Yes—and with moro pride, ’ ’ said Plato. 

Providence often puts a largo potato in a little pig’s way. 

We marvel at the way in which some men got on, who do not 
appear to have any particular aptitude for business In this at • an go 
world we meet with people who find tho biggest pt.-.-iblo 'potatoes, 
and yet arc tho very smallest of piggks. 

Providence provides for the provident. 

As for the lazy and drunk* n, providence soon provides for (In m 
rags and jugs. and a place in tho county ga<>!. 


Prudence is good hfure tho act, but courage hi the net. 

Tie saves the steed that. l«:op.-> him under tx-ks ; 

Who looks may l< up, nor iVnr hi., thimi hu . kn<> ,,s ; 

Who tries may tru d, nor flattering friends shall find; 

Wl)v> fcpoaks -with heed may h -Idly -| .alc hie mind. 

Prud.?iit youth is better than rush old ago. 

One occasionally meets with tl«. latter. Certain men i . M, r, 
ljut not wiser. To have tu crows on tlw l ,ru 'V, and t'd.v in Uio 
heart, is a sad mixture. Grry h. ids ore nut always wk-e beads 
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Publish a Kevised Version of your life. 

Correct tlio errata, add a supplement, and alter tho typo. 


Tull down the nests and tho rooks will fly. 


,Tolm Knox w01llf l demolish abbeys to get rid of monks ; and 

n toli 1? V 1 ’ r\T n r n - 0 , *? lho ad "«>- If drink-shops were 
abolished, should wo be rid of drunkards? r 


t* 


I all the cat’s tail, and she’ll scratch without fail. 

If you annoy peoplo you must not wonder if they turn upon you. 

Punctuality is only common honesty. 

for it is duo to others that we keep due time. What right 
have we to rob a man of his hours ? Might we not as well steal his 
money ns steal minutes in which he could bo earning it ? 

*■ j ft , i « ' 

1 unctuality is the hinge of businoss. 

Ift V5' crs ’ " ll0 give this praiso to procrastination. 
J unctuality may bo a minor virtue, but the want of it produces 
B0B » o* the major evils. Keep Greenwich time. Peaces 

Punish your enemies by doing thorn good. 

I uro water is good within and without. 

Oiu-tiiiu drinkers have never tried cold wat r : they have no idea 

hi wb'' ha %f? r hoW refreshing it is when it comes 

in (.out.tot with tho skui. Try otjuupuvuf 

Purses shrink, 

While workmen drink. 

A prudent man advised his drunken servant to put by his money 
f u r ' uil >’ ,la y- Iu a weeks his master inquired how much of 
. money ho had saved. “ I'Vmb, none at all,” said he: “it 
rails 1 so hard yesterday, that it nil went.” 

Put a key on your tongue. 

P' 1 not have lockjaw, but yet 1 > k year jaw. 

Put glasses to thine eves, noi to rhy lips. 

Wear spectacle? but do noi moke yourself a spectacle bv taking 
too much liquor. 1 oa will i. >t take to . much if you take hone. 6 




.4 
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Put in with the loaves, and taken out with tho cakes. 

And so only half baked. Many aro thus underdone as to common 
sense, and hence they remain for evor very soft and sappy. 

Put not a ring of gold into tho snout of a swine. 

Do not pay honour to the base. Do not tell the sacred mystc ries 
of tho inner*life to the profane. Ask not an unworthy person to 
minister in holy tilings. Observe the propriety of things. 

Put not all your crocks on one sliolf. 

For if that shelf should fall, all your pottery would bo sma shed. 
Divide your ventures and risks. Trust not all your cash to one 
speculation. There is common sense in this proverb. 

Put not milk into a leaky can. 

Don't toll your secrets to a blab, nor invest your c .ah in doubtful 
companies, and questionable speculations. 

Put the saddle on tho right horse. 

Adam blamed Eve; Eve blamed tho Devil; they should havo 
blamed themselves. This also applies to us. 

Put the •whip into the manger. 

Give corn instead of cord. Feed, but do not flog. 

Put what you like into your mouth, hut mind what comes 
out of it. 

If you like to eat dirt, that's your own concern , but if you 
speak dirt, others will bo defiled. 

Put your foot down where you mean to stand. 

Be firm. Resolve, and resolutely stand to your resolution. 

If well thou bast begun, press on for right; 

It is the end tint crowns us, not tho fight. 

Put your hand quickly to your hat, and slowly to j’otiv 
purse, and you’ll take no harm. 

Bn lj!*ral with your courtesy, but bo economical in your ox- 
punditlire. Civility costs nothing, but earns much. 





SagmcfS of a m&.e spiritual Sort. 


Pardon is not properly prized without a solemn scnso of 
the fount, folly, filth, and fruit of sin. 

See how David felt all this, and set it forth in tho fifty-first 
Psalm. Iennyson wrote— 

“ Ho taught me all the mercy, for ho show’d mo all tho bin.” 

Pardoned sin makes peace within. 

It is the first in tho catalogue of blessings, “Who forgivotli all 
thine iniquities.”—l's. ciii. 3. Stillim;fleet asks: “How can we 
lo at peace with ourselves till we have reason to believe that God 
is at peace with us P ” 


Partners in sin art? justly made partners in punishment. 

Therefore, both body and soul will suffer ilie future punishment 
of unropented. sin. 


Patience is the livery of Christ's servants. 

In it they are known to be of the household of the Crucified. Ifc 
requiros more grace to suffer patiently than to serve laboriously. 

Peacemakers arc tho children of God: peace-breakers are 
tho children of tho devil. 

John Trapp says: t( Peace-making is as sure and ns sweet a sign 

a son of tho God of Peace, an the parti-< Inured clothes were 
anciently signs of a kind's daughters .—2 ;^im. xiii. 18.” 

Penitent sighs bring forth exulting songs. 

“Sin, repentance, and pardon, are likn to the tliree vernal months 
ot March, April, nml May. Sin come a in like March, bins- 

Icung, stormy, and full of bold violence. Repentance suc» nxls liko 
- vpnl, el 10 \vering, weeping, and fidl of tears. Pardon follows like 
May, springing, sin quag, full of joy., and iliwers. If our hands 
Jaivo be n full of March, with the tempests of mirightc -u m-” n our 
oyo* imist be full of AprJ with thu sorrow of repentance • and Uc u 
our hearts shall b full of May, in the true joy of forgive ues- 
/. Adams. 
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Perfect trust in a perfect Saviour brings perfect peace. 

“ We may trust him solely, all for us to do : 

They who trust him wholly, find him wholly true,” 

R. F, Haver gal. 

Pharisees and Publicans both pour out their hearts beforo 
God, tho one in bragging, the other in begging. 

Plead for Jesus, for ho pleads for you. 

Please God, and you will please good men. 

I lease God in all you do, and bo pleased with all God does. 
This would bo heaven on earth if wo could fulfil it. 


1 oor are they that think themselvos rich in graco ; rich 
are they that see themselves poor. 

i ^ once said to Mr. Newton, “ Really, sir, what a 

oautiiul tract that is of yours, ‘ Tho Progress of Graco * ! I never 
saw so clearly that I was in the full ear.” “Why,” *aid Mr. 
-Newton, “I put, or intended to put, as ono mark of "it, a humble 
opinion of ourselves.” 

Poor sinners have a rich gospel. 

I overty in the way of duty is to bo chosen rather than 
plenty in the way of sin. 

W hen Philip Henry was fined for holding services, and his goods 
'Oizea, ho said, “Ah, well! we may bo losers for Christ, but wo 
cannot in tho end be losers l>y Christ : praise his name.” 

Poverty of spirit is l lie riches of the soul. 

u Humility is not only a j>nvi< :; grace, but the preserver of all 
other graces ; and without it < u that could be) they are but a; a box 
of precious powder carried m the wind without a oover, in danger 
of being scattered mid blown away Leighton. 


Practical holiness is the seal of personal election. 
Pray against sin, but don’t sin against prayer. 


We fcin against prayer when we ask for what wo will not seek and 
pray one tlung and ant another. To forget oor own petitions, or to 
zefuao their answers when they omo. is an offence against tho 
Mercy-scat. >.o aIso to pray holiness and live ungodliness is a 
crime against the throne of grace. 


3 
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Pray David’s prayer if you would sing David’s song. 

Pray for a blessing*, and your prayer will be a blessing. 

In the very seeking of a benediction grace is put into action, and 
is strengthened by the exercise. 

Pray for those who do not pray for themselves. 

Some one prayed for you when you were yet unsaved : return 
that effectual prayer to the treasury of the church by pleading for 
others. Plead hard for the hard heart which never pleads. 

Pray for your minister, and you will bo praying for yourself. 

Whatever blessing* he obtains will appear in liis ministry, and you 
will be a partaker of it. 

Prayer breathes in the air of heaven, and praise breathes 
it out again. 

Thus we have heavenly respiration, and by it we live unto God. 

Prayer and praise, with sins forgiven, 

Bring down to earth tho bliss of heaven. 


Prayer bringeth heaven down to man, and currieth man up 
to heaven. 

Prayer is God's rod which fetches forth streams of blessing 
from tho liock of affliction. 

Prayer knocks till the door opens. 

Open it will, for so ruus tho promiriO of Our faithful God, “ To 
him that knoeketh it shall bo opened . u If tho angel opened tho 
door of the prison to let Peter out, it was prayer that opened the 
door of heaven to lot the angel out. v? 

Prayer moves tho hand that moves tho world. 

u Prayer is a cron turo’s strength, his v-.-ry breath and being; 

Prayer is tho golden key that can open tho wiokot of Mercy. 

Prayer is tho magic sound that eaith to Fate, * So be it * ; 

Prayer is the slender nerve that moyoth the muscles of Omnipo- 
tonco. ,, *~ Mar/in Tupper 


1‘r.iy e must not cornu from lL roof of the mouth, but from 
tho root of tho heart. 
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Prayer oils the wheels of tho waggon of life. 

Try the effort of it when the wheel begins to creak. A mission¬ 
ary in a heathen land had -Town sadly weary and discouraged. He 
was going forth to his work with a joyless face, when his young wife 
called him back, went to him, put her hands on his shoulders, and 
with tears in her eyes, said, ‘‘0 Willie, Willie! much work and 
little prayer is hard work.” Then she led him to a private room, 
aiid there, kneeling down, prayed with him as only ono who loved 
wiUi a true heavenly love could pray. From that room he went 
lorth strong in the strength which never failed him; never again 
was ho tempted to sever work and prayer. 


Prayer rightly offerod is richly answered. 

ei> 'Jonathan’s bow, returns not ompty; never was 
th(% ? ra ycr lost. So tradesman trades with such certainry as 

fb-Mi f ll , nt ; ^ omG pray cl's, indeed, have a longer voyage 

7 ' . l ° rS i l-hcy return with richer lading at last; the 

- 1 3 111 <f soul is a gamer by waiting for an answer.”— Gurnall. 

Fiajer should be pillared on promises, and pinnacled with 
praises. 

Prayer without words can win: 

AVbrds without heart are sin. 

w»™iw al* 1 ? prayed who touche d Christ’s garment’s hem with 
esca^d he f r‘t ; iwX d ******** too > although uo word 

Preach Christ to sinners if you would preach sinners to 
(Jlitist. 

.. V 1 ?? 0 1 1 *" n fvi 1 " 1 * ua 11 loxt torn f .ruiun, thn 

with C) ; T - i t Uotr '■ " lth V‘ hl . !-°, ou with Christ, and end 

unn i. iirist, «nd I am sure your h.-arera willneNvr l • tired for his 
name ls as omtment j>- iuvd forth.” 


Preachers are apt to think more of their own credit u , 
God’s messengers. than of the* credit given to God’s 
messages. 

1*'- ithful proachoif*. will get little credit fmm men of the-world 
or from worldly Christians; for the religion of to-day l- na i\ 
luuidthfuluess : 

u It calls for pleasing pulpiteers, 
yodern, and brilliant, and fast; 

Who will sh *w how moiimay livo as they list, 

Aud go to heaven at last,” 
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Preachers often draw the bow at a venture, but the Spirit 
of God takes sure aim. 

Preaching in pride is doing God’s work in tho devil’s livery. 

Precious promises are the provender of faith. 

Dr. Gordon says, “We would commend a faith that even seems 
audacious, like that of the sturdy covenanter Robert Bruce, who 
requested, as he was dying, that his finger might be placed on one 
of God’s strong promises, as though to challenge the Judge of 
all with it os ho should enter his presence. As we stand face to 
faco with the Word we cannot be too bold.” 

Pride climbs up, not as Zacchceus to see Jesus, but to bo 
seen itself. 

Prize the doctrine of grace and the graco of the doctrine. 

Take care that these go together, for so hath God appointed. 

Providence may change, but the promise must stand. 

The wheel of providence revolves, but the axle of dmne faith¬ 
fulness remains in its place. “He cannot deny himself.” 

Punishment usually bears upon it the image of the sin. 

Jacob deceived his brother, and his sons deceived him; David 
took another man's wife, and his own bed was defiled by Absalom. 
These* ar».* two instances out of thousands. The Lord makes lus 
children sec their sin in the smart which it brings upon them. 





UACKEEY has no friend liko gullibility. 

If none would swallow, nono would make the pill. 
Persona invite deception by the eager way in which 
they snap at the bait. Advertise enough, and you 
may sell liquorice water at a guinea a gill. 

Quality is better than quantity. 

They do not often go together. Prefer to do a little well rather 
than a great deal in a poor stylo. 

Quarrel only at twelve o’clock, and get it over at noon. 

Which is much the same as—Never quarrel at all. 

Quarrellers seldom grow fat. 

They worry the flesh off their bones by agitation, wasto their 
substance in litigation, and weary their minds in disputation. 

Quarrelling dogs come limping home. 

They give and receive hurts; and many a painful footstep they 
cause themselves by their fighting propensities. 

Since dogs delight to bark and bite, 

WTien they get hurt it serves them right. 

Quarter on the enemy. 

It is a wise thing to mak< missions and other gond works as nearly 
as possible self-supporting It lias been done in several cases ? and 
in the process many got.*! purposes have been answered, for the 
people have been trained to independence and generosity. 

“ Queen Elizabeth is dead.” 

A sarcastic remark when stale nows is reported. 

Queries from queor quarters may bo loft to answer 
themselves. 

If we aro to answer all questions, wo have our work cut out for 
ttu next thousand years. We arc bound to toil the truth if wo tell 
any thing ; but wo are not bound to tell anything at all. Here is a 
neat an .w< r which says nothing :— 

Said a mortgagee to a mortgagor, 

What do you want my money for ? 

Said tlio mortgagor to tlie mortgagee, 

Lend me the money, and then you'll se_\ 
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Quick and well seldom go together. 

“ Hurry and Cunning are tlie two apprentices of Dispatch and 
Skill; but neither of them ever learns his master’s trade. ”— Colton. 

Quick believers need broad shoulders. 

To support the burden of all which they accept as gospel. 

Quick believers will need wide swallows. 

To take in all that is told them. Better bo a little inhospitablo 
when the stoiy looks like a traveller; for if you take it in, it may 
take you in. The foolish believeth every word, but the wise man 
enquire tli. 

Quick removals aro slow prospering^. 

Two removals aro as bad as a fire. Ho who shifts his place often, 
is like a tree frequently transplanted, whose fruit is very small. 

“ Change for spite and rue it, 

And wish you could undo it.” 

Quick steps are best over miry ground. 

When you como into a dangerous place, and must needs pass 
through it, use all speed, and bo away as soon as possible. If in 
the course of your calling you must needs speak with bad men, have 
done with them as soon as ever you can, and bo on your guard all 
the while. A pcrs.ni caught in a shower puts up h|a o , ami 

iih.-uds his pace; ho Bhould wo protect ourselves, and hurry on. 

Quick to borrow is always slow to pay. 

Those, on tho other hand, who will never borrow till they are 
driven to it, are the people who are eager to get out of debt. 

Quickly come is often quickly go. 

Easy gainings make easy spendings. Is this why a spendthrift 
is said to bo fast ? He came by his money on a sudden, and as suddonlv 
he makes it vanish. 

Quiet is sweet wlien riot is over. 

Nobody values peace more than he who knows the evil of conten¬ 
tion. ‘ Then are they glad, because they he quiet. ”—1*8. tvii. 30. 

Quiet sleep fools no foul weather. 

Oner, off into tho land of N-l, we aro to tho cant of F.ths n, and 
< iiv not whether it rain* or snows. Iktli ord is a quiet place. 
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Quiet sloop is tlio best patent medicine. 

Wliat a blessing to bo able to enjoy it! ITood calls bed— 

<< That heaven upon earth to the weary head; 

But a place that to name would be ill-bred 
To the head with a wakeful trouble— 

’Tis held by such a different lease ! 

To one, a place of comfort and peace, 

All stuffed with the down of stubble geese, 

To another with only the stubble! ’’ 

Quit not certainty for hope. 

Better a sure shilling than a sovereign in the clouds, to come or 
not to come. Never trust promising appearances so as to give up 
w’hat you have realized. 

Quit your pots, and your potations ; 

Yield to wisdom’s exhortations. 

“ Will you take something? ” said a teetotaler t a friend stand¬ 
ing near a tavern. I don't care if I do,” was the reply. “ Well,” 
said the teetotaler, “let’s take a walk.” 

Quizzing is pleasant, but it is a game which two can play at. 

This is a hit of Judge Halyburton’s humour, and ho practically 
illustrated it in his own way. For a very clever fellow t« * be quietly 
taken in while ho thinks he is showing his superiority to other;*, 
is a merited chastisement •which is likely to do him good. 

Quoth the dog to tho Bishop, “Every man to his trado.” 

A capital specimen of impudence, cool as a ououmboi. Wo have 
met with observations quite as cheeky from very oinall puppies. 


gaping ot a more Spiritual &ovt. 


Quick, quick, in holy things; 

For ilyiug time has lightning -wings. 

Choc-e. 0 youth, the narrow way, 
Flee at once fr* m sin and sorrow \ 
Say not, ’tis too soon to-day. 

Lest it bo too lato to-morrow. 

Quickened by grace, quicken your pneo. 
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'AGGED colts may make handsome) horses. 

But they will need breaking in, and a good deal of 
curry-comb. Never despair of a boy because ho has 
high spirits. This will sober down into quiet energy. 


Bogs aro the livery of laziness. 

They may come of blameless poverty, but they seldom do; for tlio 
industrious poor patch and mend. 

ThoxAarefooted lout! 

Why not cobble and clout ? 

Eambdw at night is the shepherd’s delight, 

Bainbow in the morning gives the shephord warning. 

Those weather signs vary according to the place, and do not apply 
universally. Other weather prophets foresee rain when— 

n Last night the sun went palo to bed, 

The moon in halos hid her head ; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For see, a rainbow spans the sky ! ” 

Bainy clays will come; prepare for them. 

Just as bees storo honey against the coming of winter. 

Wise saving is not mean : the best of men may soo 
That rainy day which surely comes to man and bee. 

Bainy days will surely come; 

Take your friend’s umbrella homo. 

Wo in the shops “ Umbrellas Recovered.” Wc should like to 
recover those we have lent; but to return an umbrella is a lost art. 
A plain-spoken preacher delivered the following from his desk: “i 
would announce to the congregation that, probably by mistake, 
there, was left at the meeting-hous j this morning a small cotton 
umbrella, much damag- u by tune and wear, and of an exceeding 
pale bluo colour, in place* whereof was taken a very largo black silk 
umbrella of groat beauty. Blunders of this sort, my brethren, aro 
getting a little too common.” There is nothing so rigidly Catholic 
as an umbrella, it keeps Lent the year round. 

Raise no more devils than you can lay. 

Do not provoke animosities which you cannot pacify, nor set in 
motion elements of elisor,], r whn h you will be unable to control. It 
L wtsy hi <>]*'« the mx *»f wild beast* and let them loose ; but who 
will coax tigers back again ? 
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Eako uot tho bottom of an old canal. 

Old quarrels and old charges aro best left alone. Raise no 
unsavoury odours. If evil will die, let it die. 

Rank folly is a weed winch often grows in tho ranks of 
fashion. 

And elsewhere too. Whether the grass be long or short, this 
green-stuff is suro to grow. There is a rather rude verso which 
brings this matter very closely home :— 


Of fools the world is full, 

Whom if you would not see, 

Follow one simple rule, 

Effectual it will be. 

Alone you must remain, 

And, as you hate an ass, 

Excuse my being plain, 

Quick! Smash your looking-gkns. 


Rare birds aro suro to bo noticod. 

More was at first mado of a black swan than of all the royal 
birds on tho Thames. Something eccentric and out of tho common 
soon commands attention: yet wise men value not things by tbuir 
rarity, but by their real worth. 

Eash presumption is a ladder, which will break tho 
mounter’s neck. 


Who climbs too high may break bis neck : 
Let this thy pert presumption check. 


Rashness is not valour. 

It has fora while led to the Fame sort of action as that which 
comes of true courage, but it will net boar tho test of time. 

Rather look on the good of evil men than on tho evil of 
good men 

It is a gr*.at thing to have an eye for goodness everywhere • i m t 
it is ft disease to be always spying out the faults of tho truly 
excellent. See most of the least, aud least of tho worst in your 
follows. 

Rather tho egg to-day than Dig lion to-morrow. 

Present advantage is thus set above future gain. This proverb 
is true, or not true, according to its applu at ion. 
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Rats play a rare gamo 
Wlion cats arc too taiue. 

If authority does not show its power, the lovers of disorder will 
pi iy their pranks. Why have we cats if they arc afraid of rats? 

Raw leather will stretch. 

There’s a good deal of it in use for making consciences just now. 

Awkward comers of truth away they will whittle ; 

If their creed does not suit, they will stretch it a little. 

Read men as well as hooks. 

Or else the most interesting records will be unknown to you. 
Head man as well as manuscripts. Bo not- mere book-worms. <l Tho 
proper study of mankind is man.” There is wisdom in that sentence 
of Hobbes, “If I had read as much as other men, I should have 
l>eon as ignorant.” 


Jloading malcoth a full man, conversation a ready man, 
ami writing an exact man. 

Ready money has tho pick of the market. 

Those whoso pay is questionable will have questionable wares 
sunt, to them. Nobody is eager to press tho best of his goods upon 
long-winded purchasers. 

Ready money gets the first; 

Doubtful credit takes the worst. 


Ready money is a wonderful medicino. 

To the estate it is a balm, to the temper a calm, to no wise man 
a harm. 04o thou with money in thy palm, it workoth like a charm. 
Another proverb is : Ready money works great cures. 

Ready money is sweet as honey. 

So says the tradesman : it enables him to replenish his stock, and 
i tirn o\ v hi* capital. Credit is not creditable to those who have 
ea^h. Everybody is glad to get his money; he calls it sugar. 

Ready money is tho secret of economy. 

For pcoplo who pay know wlu.ro they are, and are able to regulate 
their cap uses by kn v\ in.- h ■ \ the rudn y goes. Resides, they buy 
hotter. Vet true the old proverb, “ Roady money will away/’ 
Even cm cash principles money evup iratoa \cry fast. 
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Reason governs the wise man, and cudgels tlie fool. 

Tlio wise obey reason, and so are rightly led : but the fool rc fuses 
obedience to common sense, and therefore before long he endures 
remorse, which is repentance armed with a scourge of thorns and 
briars. Reason binds tho man; but ho is never more freo than 
when he yields to its constraint. 

Reason is most reasonable when it leaves off reasoning 
on things above reason. 

This saying of Sir Philip Sydney deserves such frequent quotation 
as to 7 ii'ike a!, if it 1 heady so. Tho mysteries of 

faith are not contrary to reason, but they are so much above and 
beyond it that they can only be received by faith. 

Reason lies between bridle and spur. 

The medium between reserve and resolve, l>eiwccn restraint and 
energy, is hard to hit; but it is the golden mean. 


Between the bridle and the spur 
How very apt we aro to err! 


Reason not with the great: 

’Tis a perilous gait. 

It requires much courage to argue with those on whom von arc 
dependent you may bo proving a way your bread and butter. Still, 
if truth requires it, we daro face a parliament of kings. 

Reasoning often banishes reason. 

Argument confuses where men arc not anxi uis after truth. It is 
easy for reason to throw dust into its own eyes. 

Rebukes ought to have a grain more of sugar than of salt. - 

Or else they may bo rejected and resented. Y. t it. is not easy to 
sugar the pill of r proof. Let us try to do so, fur rebuke is sliu.p 
enough in itself without tho addition of needless sovrrity. llubuko 
with soft words and hard arguments. 

Reckless youth makes rueful eld. 

■When the sins of youth lie in a man’s bones in his later year 
lms bitter cause to mourn his folly : but hL mourning cannot v< 
tho consequence of liis early faults. Wild outs sown in our 
days make an awful harvest in the autumn c t life. 
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Recklessness soon wrecks an estate. 

Let us therefore act with thoughtfulness, bo our estate little or 
great, for we don’t want it wrecked. 

Though some men do as do they would, 

Let the thrifty do as do they should. 

Red Lane needs watching. 

That is to say, we must be careful of what goes down our throat. 
“ Doctor,” said a patient to one of tho great hydropathic lights of 
Malvern, whom ill-health had obliged him to consult, “ L)o you 
tli ink that a little spirits, now and then, would hurt me very much ? ” 
“ Why, no, sir,” said tho doctor, deliberately, “ I do not know that 
a little, now and then, would hurt very much; but, sir, if you don’t 
take any, you won’t be hurt at all.” 

Reform your wife’s husband. 

I mean your children’s father. Try your level best to make your 
own roof-tree “ tho Reformer’s Tree iu the Home Tart,” 

Regard the world with open eye, 

For sure the blind eat many a fly. 

This is not the world to be blind in. Wo need all our wits about 
us, or we shall bo killed, cooked, and eaten before wo know it. If 
wo escape so diro a fate, still tho clouds of flics wall half choke us if 
we do not see them and brush them off. 


Rejoice in little, shun what is extremo : 

A boat floats safest in a little stream. 

Relatives are best with a wall between them. 

Else they take sundry liberties; these liberties are resented, and 
tho fat gets into tho fire. Family quarrels arise out of freedoms 
which are very naturally taken, but aro not quite so naturally liked 
by those upon whom they encroach. 

Religion is the host of armour, and tho worst of cloaks. 

As a defence it wards off ten thousand ills; but as a pretenoe it 
: s the worst form of decat¬ 
hlon lies more in walk than in talk. 

'opie should prefrr {ho “w’“ to die U L V Words aro all very 
ait character has far more w eight in it. 






Remove an old tree, and it will wither and die. 

It is not well to make grout changes in old age. 

Remove not tho ancient land-marks which thy fathers have 
set up. 

A curse was solemnly pronounced by the law of Moses on those 
who did so. (See Deut. xxvii. 17.) Neither openly nor secretly 
were the boundary stones to bo shifted. The old land-marks of 
truthful doctrine, holy practice, and lawful custom, should bo kept 
in then appointed places. Mark the men who move land-marks, 
and move yourself away from them. 

Ronewcd spirits can forego ardent spirits. 

Raised from the dead I quit my hecr; 

My joys from canted w(h)ine$ are clear; 

Made free, I am no brarul(i)ed slave ; 

No spirit vault’s my spirit’s grave. 

Rent and taxes never sleep ; 

Up and earn them, lost you -weep. 

No threo letters are so remunerative to a tradesman as N.R.G. 
Ho must use them or run short of L.S.D. 

Repair tho gutter, or you’ll have to repair tho whole house. 

The wet will run down the walls, or get through tho roof, and 
the damage wiU be most serious. Remember tho stitch in time in 
connection with every form of business. 

Repentance costs dear. 

That is to say, it is far better to avoid a wrong action than to do 
it, and have to repent of it. It is u great waste of time and labour 
hi go the wrong road, even if you are happy enough to return from 
it into tho right path. Do not buy repentance ut a high rate by 
rushing into sin. 

Repentance i» never too soon. 

It is a blessing that it is never too Lae, if it be but trio . His 
tho heart’s medicine, and the sooner it dcuH with tho disease of 
sin the better. To dvluy repentance is sinful and dangerous. 

Repent, or God will break tho thread 

By which thy doom hangs o’er thy head. 

Report makes crows blacker than they aro. 

No doubt an ill story grows, and tho worst aro mode out worso 
than they really are. They say that even tho dovil is not so bud as 
L is painted ; but of that we have great doubt. 
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Ilcpnvt makes tlio wolf biggex* titan lie is. 

Tiiu.s men aro needlessly frightened, and the wolf has all tho 
more chance to worry the sheep. No good comes of exaggeration. 

the wolves of ilie present day aro able, by their sheeps* coats, 
o make themselves out to be no wolves at all; and our great danger 
is not from undue alarm, but from deadly indiiferenco. 


Reputation is commonly measured by tlio aero. 

Themultitude judge of a man’s worth by what ho is worth, and 
ix he has a great estato ho must needs be a great man. It is not 
always tor what he has done, but for how much he owns, that 
a man is considered a man of mark. According to this, the best 
judge oi character is a land-surveyor. Squire Broadacres shall bo 
a aed to take the chair at our next public meeting, though ho is 
mute as a mackerel; for ho speaks guineas. 


Resist tlio dovil, but floe from lust. 

Fen cion makes Mentor say to his young disciple, in the island of 
Calypso, 4 ' Fly, Idldmaque, fly ! There remains no way of conflict, 
but by flight. By this me ans Joseph conquered. It is tho only 
mode of conquest in this most seductive of conflicts. 


Respect n man, that you may make him respect himself. 

In this way some may bo raised out of the gutter. Your goncroii 3 
treatment will muko them lv -1 their manhood. Treat thorn liko 
men, and they will try to live up to your idea of them. 

Respect yourself, or no one else will respect you. 

Plcy tho fool on your own account, and others will play the fool 
with you. 1 aul said to Timothy, u Fefc no man despise thy youth.” 
Respiso it they will if tho young man despises it. 

Rest and lot roat; bless and bo blest. 

Rest, but do not rust. 

F( st in order to future work; and so time and manage tlio voca- 
iion that it shall not make you vacant. When you are called to do 
li l >r xt heartily. Itcat as hard os you < you nicy 

. :io sooner got to your work again, and do it better than ev*.r. 

Heat comes from unrest, and tmrost from rest. 

. TM 1<:n tho heart hue; h< -a troubh 1 for s o, it is driven to rnposo 
juJ. , and, oath' other hand, when tho soul has for a while re- 
iwfod m jKtaoe. it is too apt to grow carnally same, end tiionit fails 
into disirt <i almost us bitter us ufc the firjt 
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Iiost is honest 'when work is finished. 

Then rest is deserved, and so it may bo freely enjoyed. 

1 • Toiling— rejoicing—Sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning secs some task begun, 

Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night’s repose.” 

Longfellow's “Village Blacksmith.” 


Rest is won only by work. 

The lazy man idles away his time, but does not rest: oven if ho 
has a holiday, he is restless. The science of rest is quito beyond the 
reach of tho non-worker. 


Rost on tho Sabbath, or you will bo wor 30 than n slave. 

* 1 A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 

With rest for tho toils of tho morrow: 

But a Sabbath profaned, 

Wliate’er may be gained, 

Is sure to bo followed by burrow.” 

Revenge is sweet when it avenges injury with love. 

Any other form of revenge is hitter. Ttovcngo of a wrong only 
makes another wrong. To heap kindness on an enemy is lifter the 
manner of God. 

The sandal-tree, mnst sacrod tree of all. 

Perfume* tlio very uxo winch works its fall. 


Rich enough is ho who does not want. 

*' A man oontentod’a gr . V tlv rich, 
Possessed of e\ r so small; 

But not contented, though most rich, 
He poorest is of all.” 


Rich men kavo no faults. 

Way. rather, they have no friend kind enough to toll them of thoir 
faults Their spot* are covered by their money, in tho judgment of 
tho-o who wish to get something out of il-m. Yei rieln a Home- 
times cause arrogance, and a mr.i with a Vi r pur.- ; ■, apt to grow 
pur-o-proud. 'Phis sort of binaptiousuc*. is a fault i the- must, 
contemptible kind. 
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Riches adorn the house, but virtue adorns tho man. 

It enters into the very beingtof the man, and is a beauty of the 
highest order. Yet Herrick very properly complains— 

How rich a man is, all dosire to know, 

But none enquire if good he be or no. 

Riches and cares are inseparable. 

The care to get, to keep, to increase, to invest, to transmit: these 
and innumerable other worms gnaw at the heart which is the slave 
of wealth. Riches are tho shell, and the kernel is care. High 
stations have heavy duties. Why long to be burdened with a 
lump of clay, and a load of care? Isaac Walton says: “Cares 
that are the keys that keep those riches hang often so heavily at the 
rich man’s girdle that they clog him with weary days and restless 
nights, even when others sleep quietly.” 

Riches are not his who gathers them, but his who uses 
them. 

Why starve yourself to feast an unknown heir ? 

Riches are often abused, but never refused. 

Sages decry them and desire them. They Bay, “ Riches rule the 
roost ’ ’ ; yet all men wish them to roost on their tree. Colton says, 
“Many speak the truth when they say that they despise riches 
and preferment; but they mean tho riches and preferment possessed 
by other men . 79 

Riches are unstable; 

Beauty will decay; 

Biit faithful love will over last 

TiLl death drive it away. 

Brook* says, “ Riches arc like bad servants, whose shoes are made 
of running leather, and will never tarry long with one master. 
Love, howover, suffereth long, and is kind; and where it fixes its 
abode it remains till death.’* A Scotch proverb says, “Riches are 
got with pain, kept with care, and lost with grief.” 

Riches have mado moro men covetous than covetousness 
hath made men rich. 

Riches, like manure, do no good till they are spread. 

One wonders how men can find such pleasure in hoarding. Surely 
it must be as ono says, “They are manured to it.” Riches must be 
spread abroad. Fork thorn out. Dispurso aud disperse. What 
heap..* now bo reeking up offensively t > heaven! If generosity 
does not use thorn, death will diffuse them. 
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Biclios take to themselves wings and fly away. 

Do not let yours thus depart. Clip lli< ir wings, and send tho 
feathers to tho Stockwell Orphanage, to feather the nest of the fivo 
hundred orphans. Address, 0 . II. Spurgeon, “ AN cstwood, Upper 

Norwood. , A 1 * 3 rj 

It is a sweet thought, that while laches may tako wings and fly 
from us, graco takes wings and flies with us to heaven. 

Hunk Stowcll 13 )own remarks most wisely: “Riches do often 
make to themselves wings and fly away; and thev are nut the 
wings of a goose, that can hardly fly over a hedge; nor the 
wings of a pigeon, that will return to its dovecote ; nor the wings 
of any common or weakly bird, that might not fly fast, or nirght 
drop the prey from its bill; no, they arc tho wings of an eagle, a 
rapacious bird, a strong bird, a bird of swift and lofty and untiring 
flight, a bird not easily shot when flying, not easily reached wbyn 
in its aerio ; there is little liopo of recovering what the eagle carries 
away ; and thus riches lost are, as a rule, lost for ever.” 


E idles will ourselves abuse, 

Unless wo rightly loam to use. 

If wc hoard them for ourselves, they are like waters collected in a 
stagnant pool, breeding all manner of evils ; but if hy generosity 
wo lot them flow abroad t.hoy become a fountain of fertility. W Lsdoin 
is needed with wealth. The Greeks of old said— 

“Abundance is a blessing to the wise: 

The use of riches in discret ion lies. 

Learn this, ye men of wealth ! A heavy pnrso 
In a fool’s pocket is a heavy curse.” 

Hide on, but look beforo you. 

Go ahead, but know which way you are going, lest you rush to 
ruin. Keep your eyes in advance of your nose. 

Eight, if pulled too tight, turns to wrong. 

Sometimes it is right to waive a right; csj euully when it would 
involve hardship to push your claim i an extreme. Rights should 
fit like bracelets, and not grip like lianduuifs. 

Eight mixture makes good mortar. 

Due proportion and thorough blending of various irraros make 
ur a (rood character. Also in forming a partnership ti wise arrange* 
ment and a good spirit will secure lasting unity. In marriage a 
fit blend is almost everything. 


Eight wrongs no man. 

He that is the gainer by right make - uo man a loser, for no man 
can lose what is not rightfully his owv., Ri:;ht is right all round. 

9 
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Rivers need a spring'. 

That they may begin they must have a source: that they may 
continue they must be supplied from flowing springs. A worthy 
course of life must have a holy motive to sustain it. 


Rogues reckon all men rascals. 

They know themselves, and they suppose none to be better than 
they themselves are. The dog who runs away with stolen meat 
tin*nks that e rery other dog would rob him of it. Men see themselves 
in other men’s eyes. Innocence is not suspicious; but guilt is always 
ready to turn informer. 


Rome was not built in a day, but many are building it in 
the niglit. 

Yet nobody seems to care. Protestants enter very faint protests, 
and Home everywhere finds room enough for growth. 


Roses fade away { 

Thorns for ever stay. 

This is a hard saying, and by no means true. Our sorrows pass 
away even as oUr joys. There is a Hose which never fades, and 
tins takes away the sharpness of the thorns, both in life and 
death. 


Rotten apples abide no handling. 

When a matter is far gone in tho wrong direction, people cannot 
ear you to mention it. . “ Let ill alone ” is the motto of very 
11 ? ; n : yr Tho state of affairs u very bad, therefore you must not 
;* m ^ nc * even look at it. Ho member who it was in tho gospel 
that Bald, “ Let us alone.” 


Rough nets are not the host bird-catchers. 

An.l in the case of birds of the human order, tho less of rottohness 
the better. lie that woul 1 win a soul must have a tender heart and 
a gentle tongue. 

Who scores the linnet 
Shall not win it. 


Rub your soro eye with your elbow. 

That is to suy, don’t rah it at all. So rny father tosed to Say to 
niC Ht l.o dinner tabic. “I nk y..nr teeth with your elbow”; that 
is, let (hem alono when in the company c ,f others. 
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Rubs and snubs and drubs make tbe man. 

They develop the hardier qualities, and prepare the man to bear 
prosperity should God be pleased to send it. As Kingsley, in his 
44 Ode to the North-East Wind,” says : 

“ ’Tis the hard gray winter 
Breeds hard Englishmen.” 


Rug and balm grow in the same garden. 

The sorrow and the succour, the cross and the comfort, are 
generally joined together. 

Our dangers and delights are near allies ! 

From the same stem the rose and prickle rise. 

Rule your children, or you’ll ruin them. 

Unruly children are not happy even as children, and when they 
grow up they prove a. c arse to aU around. Break them in, or they 
vail break out, and in the end break your hearts. An aged woman, 
speaking of the days when her children were all young and all 
around her, said, “ 1 let them he happy , hut I aye keepit the'crown or. 
my head. In contrast to this it has been said that this is 1 the ago 
oi obedient parents.” 


Rule your teaaiper, or it will ruin you. 

No danger is greater than that which may como from an 
ungovemed temper. Bettor sleep on a bed of dynamite This is 
harder for some than for others. 44 A grovo of cactus in the tropics 
13 sure to swarm with serpents; and there are natures in 

which bad passions breed and multiply ns if that were the law of 
their being. It is easy hr a man who is free naturally from sivh 
pests to look down on the unfortunates, and scourge them with 
rebukes. ‘ I wish,’said a certain cool, phlegmatic old gentleman 
to his neighbour, ‘that-you would govern your temper.’ ‘ Mv r 
dear air,’was tho answer, 1 1 control re-re temper in five minute.:- 
than you do in five years.’ ”— Dr. Wide < r 

Run! run! Here’s a cockney with a gun. 

You are likely t<> bo shot if you got within range : unless you o..n 
keep near the game, so as to be aimed at, in which case von «nv 
safe as the Bank of England. 

Rust consumes more than use wears, 

Ec&vo a knife outdoors slicking in the earth, audit will b.j ^atott 
up a hundred to one more than if it had been in constant use. 
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Sagtaflfc of a more spiritual Sort. 


Reason makes us men, grace makes us saints. 

Lnaided reason never rises to saintship ; and yet tliero is tho 
highest reason for being saintly'. 

Religion without Christ is a lamp without oil. 

The focdisli took their lamps, but took no oil with them. 5 ’ Jesus 
b iy a, * ■ Without mo yo can do nothing.* * 


Religion without head is firo without wood. 

It rw* to anpentitioa' nnd fanaticism ; and after blazing with 
fiuy, it dies down into ashes, which the wind carries away. 

Religion without heart is a dead formality. 

. ^ 1C htuii-t is the lifo, tho oascnco, the joy of it; and that gone, nil 
I<; „ raoro ®^ e ll* “The puffing system is an advertise¬ 

ment of hollowness. Ho whoso religion is ever on his lips, has 
seldom any of that valiuiblo treasure in Ids heart; it keeps watch, 
ike a hvaried porter at his door, but there is nobody at homo, and 
here is nothing to steal; if it were well lodged in his soul, ho 
would not bo so afraid of its escape.’ * 


lie-member the shamo of sin when tempted b\ r the sweet of 
sin. 

Repentance loots upon the past with a weeping eye, and 
upon tlie future with a watchful eye. 

Repentance must be univorsal to be clfectual. 

Evvry win i ’ to bo bewailed, and forsaken : one niu reserved will 
ruin aLioiii hope. One lc k will sink a ship; one bullet in tho 
heart will kill a man ; oim da d -lighted in will ruin a soul. 

v,y« f “He that turns not from every sin, turns not aright 
irom any one sm.” ® 

Resignation is putting God between one's self and one's 
grief. 

Thus one is shielded in tho be, r possible manner. Accept afflic¬ 
tion, and the sharping? of it is gone, 1 
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Rest not till you rest in Christ. 

For any rest, short of Christ, is liko tho deadly pause of Lot’s 
■wife, 'which scaled her destruction. 


Rest tho body and feast the soul, 

And keep for God the Sabbath whole. 

Chateaubriand says that during the time of the Revolution, 
an attempt was made to substitute decades for Sabbaths, ic 
peasants of France were in the habit of saying. a Our oxen know 
when Sunday comes, and will not work on that day. 


“ Retire, and read thy Bible to be gay.” 

Righteous men believe themselves to bo sinners, and 
sinners beliovo themselves to bo righteous. 

So says Pascal , in his 44 Peusdos” : and his saying is true. Pho 

late Dr. - did not satisfy, by his preaching, the Caivmibtic 

portion of his flock. “ Why, sir/’ said they, “ we think you dmna 
tell us enough about i*enouncing our ain rightcousuess. ’ 44 lvo- 

nounemg your ain righteousness ! ’ ’ vociferated the doctor, i 
never saw any ye had to rcnounco.” 
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ADXESS and gladness take turn about. 

Sunshines and thower 
Make up life’s horn*. 

Safe bind, safe find. 

Have everything legally correct, and so bo free from anxiety and 
di.sprite. Lut specially make things sure for eternity ; for a flaw iu 
your title to a mansion in the skies will be serious indeed. 

Deeds for your lands you provo and keep with care, 

Oh, that for heaven you but as careful were! 


Sit for on shore in an old cart than at sea in a new ship. 

Yet our brave sailors don’t think so. When they arc out at sea 
t i0 /xr°f y are pa ^° f roili falling tiles and chimney-pots, 

am tuo horse docs not run away with the cart, or fall down. 


baini b rancis shaved himsolf before ho shaved his brethren. 

Reform should begin with the reformer himself. Yet personal 
reformation i, often most distasteful. Charles Kings!** said, “ 1 
(ion . deny my friends, that it is much cheaper and pleasanter to 
be reformed by the devil than by God, for God will only reform 
society on condition of our reforming every man his own self ; while 
tiie a. vi 1 is quite ready to help us to mend the laws and the parlia- 
oarth am heaven, without ever at ttfcag guoh an impertii . 
and personal ’ request as that a man should mend himself. ’ ’ 

^uiut Monday is one of the deviPs saints. 

Imly 4 * Saint Monday maketh many sinners.” 

Maint Rwithin’s day, if it doth rain, 
hor forty day's it will remain. 

$hecr superstition; yet so commonly repeated when July loth 
comes round, that we must, noeds mention it. In Poor Robin's 
AlManach for 1097, this silly prognostication is given at length: 

4< In this month is St. Switliiu’a day, 

Ou which, it that it rain, they say, 

Full forty days after it will, 

Or more or less some rain distil. 

This 8within, was a waint, I trow, 

And Winchester’.) bishop r.l so. 

Who in his time did many u feat, 

A* popish legend* do repeat,’* 









Salt novoi* crios out tliat it is salty. 

So say tlio Creoles. True virtue never 
out «I burn.” Goodness 1ms no need to proclaim 


Fire never cries 
its o>vn qualities. 


Salt spilt is never all gathered. 


.b S IJLLb 1C5 ilUYCJ. ~ 

men wrong is done, you cannot undo it all;and when an|er « 
excited, and ill words spoken, it is Lard to clear it, 1 > 1 

a complete end to the scandal. 

When out of bag tho cat is let 
Its tail inside you cannot get. 


Salute, and be saluted. 

All the world over this is tho rule. As yon do to «tl>ers, othcra 
will do to you ; at least, in matters of courtesy. Bow and bo bowul. 


Same clothes every day 
Make clouts for Sunday. 

It is a sad lack of economy to go on all the week without change 
of garments, and have no 4< Sunday go-to-meeting coa ^ : JU ; 
would seem that in the olden times there were wasters of tins soi t. 

Samson was a strong man, but even bo could not p- i > 
monoy before he had it. 

Yet he took care, when he fell into debt to those who found out 
his riddle, that they were not long without tho reward v. lit- i », 1 
promised them. It is true we cannot pay money be tore vo 

it, hut we ought not to como under obligation to pa) unless vjx sco 
the means of doing so. 


Sands form tho mountains, moments make tho your. 

Dr. Stouahlon says, • As in money, so in time, wo are to look 
chieily to the small..- ,t portion- . Take ear.- «.f the pence, and the 

id* will take care of th. imi 

tho hours and years will take care of fhcmselw-. U-ohl is not found 
in California for the ».• -- part in great mass-.-, but in little -r uns. 
It is sifted out of th-..- .'-and in minute particles, which, milieu 
toe-otic r produce the rich ingots that excite the world’s cupidity. 
So the -pa, ■ pieces of time, tho shreds, tho odds and cuds of time 
put together, may form a very great and beautiful work.” 

Sanguine. mon are seldom safe men. 

They reckon ns assets nil that they hope to get. They are all 
v rv w-dl as acquaintances for a little choiring up. but, if you 
Mlow their advice they will -.on lot you down, they may bo 
cheerful travelliug companions, but they will never do for bankets. 
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Satan is a lion to those that % him, ami a % to those 
that i'aco him. 

Submit, and he roars ; resist, and ho flees. 


Satan is wiser than in (Lays of yore, 

And tempts by mailing rich, not making poor. 

A ;urcdlv thoro are more perils to most men in wealth than in 
poverty. It is easier to keep your footing in the low dungeon than 
on tue lofty tower. 


oaten keeps school for neglected children. 

The schools ai • 1 masters of tho devil are verv many* a 

ho v/Httun about the Satanic method of instruction. 
\ uu a lady once told Archbishop Sharpe that she would not 
communicate religious instruction to her children until they had 
attained to years of discretion, tkeshrowd prelate replied* “Madam, 
if you do not tcacli them, tho devil will ! M 


Satan promises tho host, and pays tho worst. 

Hois a liar from the beginning. Tho foolish are deceived by 
l' 1 !?* I* * have read of Kin r Cauuic.’' says ;m < xcellent minister, 
i ' i \ >v '!l* U{ >' 1 u > him tho highest man in England who 

should kill King Edmund, his rivalj which, when one had per- 
iormed, and expected hin reward, ho commanded him to be hung 
on the highest tower in London. So Satan promises great tilings 
to.p*.’opl< in pursuit of their lads, but h; puts them off with groat 
iniMcIuot in tiio- end. Tho promised crown turns to a halter; tho 
pi •Tuihod ctmifort to a torment; tho promised honour into shame * 
tie; promised consolation into desolation ; and the promised heaven 
into a hall. 


Satan allows the bait, but hides tho hook. 

•lb ;, fur too crafty to let men s o the naked sin, or the unveiled 
punishment. Ho covers the hook with tho bait of pleasure or 
l jru * u > or philosophy, or progress, or eve piety. 


Satan’s palace—the gin palace. 

BonbtlofN he is the n .1 king of ilio piaco where evil spirits are 
retailed. His is the blue min, ids tho lire-water, his tlio reeling 
brain, and tlio delirium tremens. A pamphlet having boon written 
prove tiro temperance and other imdotie* were the seven last 

jp|f| MV*««»jaa .1 l... I . 1. _• ^ A _ % 
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“ Saturday night is my delight, 

And so is Sunday morning ; 

But Sunday noon comes round too soon, 

And so does Monday morning.” 

Either this is the song* of the lazy man who loves to escape from 
work, or of the truly devout man, to whom even the eve of tho 
Sabbath is precious. Tho Lord s day should begin on the previous 
evening if possible, for tho blessing on the seventh day has never 
been withdrawn. Never is the Sabbath too long: wo would like 
to clip the wings of time to cause tho holy hours to linger. We 
dread to go hack into tho cold world again. 


feauco for tlio gooso is sauce for tlio gander. 

What is fair for women is fair for men. Our laws should bo 
cc lj> though they nro not. In social lifo wo should deal evenly 
With both sexes. Women and men are very much alike in good- 
no.s.s especially women. Let us hope that men and women aru 
not both geese, as the proverb insinuates. 


fcavc a thief from prison, and ho ? ll pick your pocket. 

He is incapable of gratitude from his very nature, and will prey 
upon his benefactor as soon as upon anyone else. Warm a viper in 
your bosom, and its first act is to sting you. 


Save mo from a boar, a boor, and a boro. 

Three dreadful creatures, alike in name, and equally objects of 
cueud to those who know them. 


&twc 1110 from my friends 



“ But of nil ,<]it{fiios that, heaven in wrath can send. 
Save, save, oh, save me from the candid friend ! ” 


Save sixpence',-find lay tho inundation of a fortune. 

Most, groat fortunes have been commenced by tittles, and have 
grown by slow degrees. 

C >nw to London with half-a-crowu ; 

And >y*and-by you'll own a town. 
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Save something for the soro foot. 

For yourself, when you cannot move in so lively a way as you now 
do; and for others, that you may help those who are incapable of 
work. In order to achieve a fair measure of saving, old writers 
warn men against the three B’s: —Back, Belly, and Building, 
hin^ clothes, fino tables, and fine houses cause heavy expenses. 
Wastefulness is a sin against that providence of which thrift is a 
humble imitation. 


Save while you have, and give while you live. 

It is too late to begin saving when all is gone, or to become a 
generous gi ver after you arc dead. 13e your owu executor ; for very 
fioquently, if money is left for a good purpose, the purposo gets no 

Save yourself pains liy taking pains. 

To do n, tliin". thoroughly -well is the easiest plan after all; for if 
} ou have to do it over again, you wall wish you had done it well at 
first. Take trouble that you may bo saved trouble. 


i^aved pence make men rich, hut saved minutes make them 
wise. 

It i.i m«>rc needful to be economical of timo than of money. Wo 
may got more money, but we cannot buy more time : it is not in the 
market. Goldsmiths save even the sweepings of their shops: ut ilizo 
the fragments of your timo. Great things can bo accomplished by 
the persevering use of odd minutes. 

Saving is a greator art than getting. 

Professor Blunt.sehli, the famous jurist, celebrated Lis seventieth 
birthday by sending a present of soven hundred francs to Zurich, 
ms native city, which was to be expended in buying money - l»ox os 
tor the children of the working-classes in the schools, “in order to 
train than,” us ho says “by the regular laying by of their little 
saving*, to begin the collection of a small capital early in life ” 


Say “ Ood help mo ” ; hut don’t lie on your hack. 

Remember how Hercules advised the rustic to put his own 
' boulder to tho wheel, a:. I get the cart out of the slough. 


Say loss in thv promise than thou dost intend ; 
Surprise with thy bounty, and gladden thy friend. 


This is much bettor than promising acres, and giving only the 
scrapings from your .muddy Loot,:. Ho who is better than hh word, 
m bettor thau the n n wh • »-> woida end in words. 
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lit-tlo, write leas, print least. 

Tiroou ' . C ^] Lr ’ l’ 1 '”! 1 ' 1101113 f ‘t all. It -would bo a groat relief to tins 
in. *i ,' r ^ 011 mition if tins advice could be enforced. The following 

tribute^Club ” a — busket ” a PP eared in lho Atlantic's “Con- 

“ Y !ld the trees in all the woods were men, 

And each and every blade of grass a pen ; 

Jr every leaf on every shrub and treo 
luroed to a sheet of foolscap ; every sea 
VVero changed to ink, and all earth’s living tribes 
J lad nothing else to do but act as scribes, 

Ana tor teu thousand ages, day and night, 

in , racc 8, '? uld "'rite, ;md write, and write, 

T’ , 8U t 1 ho I x ' rlH and paper were used up, 
ml each great inkstand was an empty cup. 

Cal U d 1,0 scribblcr3 clustered round its brink 
aU tor more P«'S, more paper, and more ink.” 

1>0for ° J0U tuow it; to y° lu ’ cost. 

OerioSdy H b ? " du ; tiv ° ««% « they are 

‘■No,” they would not 1 H ' , )ufc 1 ” aull,, ' , .«j enough to say 

3 w° ma not oo drawn in by schemers. 

Whcnevc/'vou wliat you must say, John, 

J K,S d to 1 dn ' ,] ” or you'll be led astray, John. 

»ay that though you ore not old, 

Aor yet so very wise, John. 

YoiiVc';^/ S Iigbt i ttnd S ,H)d > aad fme, 

1 on io old enough to prize. John. 

Ijet tho pcoplo drink who will, 

JJlit when H'cy come to you, John, 

Boldly say, “ lvo signed tho pledge. 

And mean to keep it too,” Join. ° ’ 

® n y not all tho say; 

Lot others share tho tloj*. 



- *»««« V.-IU AZJOZJ 

table, when you are ear vug :— 

V | “ Give no more to every guest 
r l han he’s able to digest: ’ 

I ^- ud that yo» may have your due, 

Let your neighbour curve for you.” 

If they listen to you. t.ilw ±. . 

people like the souud of t heir own tUI U ,,st ® ni «S’ f ) Most 

at least, lot them have a JandS 7'" " beUor than n,ut of «»»*«* ; 

1 Sand " lcb of your meat and their bread. 
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Say not all you know; do not all you can. 

Keep a reserve. Always Lave a shot in the looker. If you fire 
all your cartridges, you will be out of the batblo. Never talk 
yourself dry, nor run yourself lame. 


Say, say ; but you cannot unsay. 

Therefore do not “say, say,” without a good deal of consideration. 
Think twice beforoyou speak onco; and once having spoken, stand to 
your word as a bravo soldier stands to his guns. 

Say well when you may, but <lo well all tho day. 

Say-well and Do-well end with one lettor: 

Say-well is good, hut Do-well is better. 

Saying and unsaying 

Are truth’s decaying. 

A sort of playing fast and loose with truth is the ruin of tho 
mind’s honesty. Say what you believe, and bolievo what you say. 

S i \ ing is ono thing, doing is another. 

Alas ! with many there arc miles of distance between their tongue 
and their hand. They promise you fairly, but they act foully, fur 
never a word do they carry out as you understood it. 

Scalded cats dread cold water. 

Having felt the power of water when it is boiling, they are 
afraid of it in all condition; A dog that burned his mouth with a 
hot pancake, was henceforth terrified at tho sight of the frying 
pun, oven when cold. Men would he more safe if they learned 
caution as readily as cats and dogs learn it. 

Scandal is a serpent with wings. 

It grovels, it stings, yet it hies as with wings. 

“ There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 

Of loudly publishing his neighbour’s shamo; 

On baglo’8 wings immortal scandals fiy, 

While virtuous actions aro but horn and die.”— Ilarvey* 


Scandal will rub out like dirt when it’s dry. 

Let it. alone, and never try to answer it. The more you meddle 
with it, the more will the .• b und be spread. Wait ull you can 
use the uluthed-brush with real effect. 
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^corn no man’s love, 
Tis from above. 


* Whatever the degree of the person who loves you, value the love 
itself as a true jewel. A dog kindly fawned on a person, but he did 
11 ot notice him ; and when another day the dog bit him, it was no 
great wonder. Kindness despised curdles into ill will* The lion 
ma y yet need the mouse , let liiin value his little friend. 

Sea and air arc common to all men. 

So said Queen Elizabeth. But without something more, men would 
0ui y have a hood to drown in, and a place to starve in. 


Search in a hurry, and you’ll have to search again. 

It is wasted time to scamp the search. Examine drawers and 
0x . e ® ^th care. To do your work thoroughly at once is the easiest 
aua the cheapest method in the end. 

Yet 'tis a truth well-known to most, 

That whatsoever thing is lost, 

We search it. ere it come to light, 

In every corner but the right. 

Search tlio Scriptures, and let thorn search you. 

IV?? ^ l0 W Qr d. of God you have a search*warrant for the whole 
' l e • Search the Scriptures.” From the Court of Conscience let 
A u«ue a warrant for the aacrcd Scripture to search our inmost souls. 


feearch thy friend for his virtues: thyself for thy faults. 

Tho Crst is generosity, the other is faithfulness : both are justice. 

Season should weigh with reason. 

The occasion has much dth tlio fitness of things. That 

Which is good to-day may hot bo so good to-morrow. There is a time 
for every purpose undot heaven, and, out of tho proper time, the 
purpose may be improper. Marriage in old ago is like spring 
Hovers in autumn. 

Fruit out of season. 

Gripes out of reason. 


Season thy tongue with salt, not with pepper. 

With cool truth, and not with hot wrath. Be sincere and sensible 
but not fierce ana sarcastic. Too many use c- ivenno. A ha.h i 
member of a church was talking with his pastor about an excellent 
but somewhat aggressive lady of the parish. After descanting ufc 

‘ In fact, she may 
1 tho clergyman, 


out somewnut aggressive may oi the parish, 
lengthen her virtues, he concluded by frying: “L 
he called tho salt of tile earth.’’ “ Yes,” responded 

tpiickly, <( and tho pepper tood’ 
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Seat yourself in your place, and you will not be made to 
quit it. 

Ttiglit will he on your side; but if you seat yourself loo high, 
you may bo forced with shame to take the lowest room. 

Second thoughts are best. 

This is not always true. Generous impulses, which are often 
the first thoughts, are much to be preferred to the hard second, and 
second-class thoughts of selfish prudence, which smother tlio man’s 
better self. The first thoughts of the generous are best; but, in 

the caito of tlio rush, wo would prefer the ticcond uiul revised edition. 


Secrets had better remain secrets. 

The countryman in Plutarch was asked, by an inquisitive person, 
wli.it ho carried so closely covered in his basket. To this he wisely 
answered, “If I wished you to know what it is, I should not bo 
carefully havo covered it up.” Why wish to see what thy neigh¬ 
bour desirc3 to conceal ? 

See, hear, consider, and say nothing. 

Then you may hope to live in peace ; but is this the only thing 
worth considering H 

»S to the carrying out of your dying will while j r ou havo 
a living will. 

Be your own executor, and save both duties and disputes. 

Silver from the living 
Is gold in the giving : 

Gold from the dying 
Is but silver a-flying. 

Gold and si Ivor from the dead, 

Turn too often into lead. 

So said old Fuller, and he spake the truth. What infinito troublo 
bun been mado through wills which looked well enough, but turned 
out ill enough ! Mortmain is a mortifying foe to charitable 
legacies. Better give a thousand than bequeath a hundred. 

800 with your eyelids as well as with your eyes. 

u Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look straight 
before thee.”—Prov. iv. 2*3. Sometimes see, and do not see. God 
has given you eyelids as well as eyes. 

Soo what you see, and know what you know. 

Don’t bo indoubt. Make sure, and be sure. Arouse your five 
wiU to bo undeniable witnesses for the truth. 
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Seo yourself in other men. 

Especially in other men’s faults and failures. 

Seeing is believing. 

But it is not those who stare most who see bc3t. Eye-witness is 
the host of witness. In tho Scriptural use ;>f terms seeing is not 
believing, but believing is seeing. 

Seed must bo sown, 
ft crops are grown. 

Av get nothing without using tho proper means. 

Don’t expect to gather corn, 

If from sowing you’ve forborne. 

S*-ek not a physician for every qualm. 

‘ W * 10 mus ^ physicked for every pain will soon bo ill indeed. 
® Ulat mi * st see a doctor every time hi> stomach aches, will have 
consumption in his purse, and in his body something worse. 

frcelc not a name, but have an aim. 

Have a noble aim in life, but let it not bo merely to get thyself 
cnowu among men. “ What’s in a name ? *' 


Peek that first which is first. 

shadows'of til *■ su ^ stailc0 ^ould ^ ,ave ^ 10 preference of tlio 

Some there bo that shadows kiss : 

Such have but a shadow’s bliss. 

beeb tho lovo that hath no wing* j 
Follow pleasures without stings. 

Sensual pleasure* are like to those locusts mentioned in the 
•Kavclation ,x - ~ pou whose heads are said to b< 

‘as it were crowns like gold.’* In everything they were but as 
this, and as that, till we come to verso ton, aud then we r id 
tu< ro were stings in their tails/’ These wore not '‘as it wen " 
but they were killing fact-. There is nothing real about tlio 
pleasure of sin, the reality las in the punishment of it. 


Suck till you find, and you’ll not lose your labour. 

If the search is worth beginning it. is worth continuing, p,,. 
severance w the practical way of expressing nur conviction that v, a 
nave been acung wwelv. To give over is to lose what we l, iv 
•wrought. Stiek-to-it finds the hidden treasure, 
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Seen or unseen 

Always be clean. 

A dirty cliild of God ! How can it be ? 

Seethe stones in butter the broth will be good. 

That’s all • the stones will bo hard as ever. Surround bad men 
with wealth and honour, and their possessions and glories will be 
desirable; yet the men themselves wiU contribute nothing to the 
goodness of their surroundings, but remain, base and ignoble. 

Seldom at church, he’d such a busy life ; 

But duly sent his family and wife. 

A common practice. The man. is self-condemned: ho owns that 
the worship 13 good by sending his family; but for staying away 
himself he is without excuse. 

j Seldom poho another’s fire, 
l Or you may rouse his burning ire. 

One must ho very much at homo indeed before lie may venture 
to use the poker in another’s house. Unwise persons who rush in 
where their betters fear to tread, deserve to overhear the remarks 
made by the housewife when they aro gone. 

* 

I Seldom seon, soon forgotten. 

One must keep liimself in evidence if he desires to be favourably 
remembered, 111 you advertise, do it on a liberal scale. 

If you would boil your business pot, 

Advertisements must keep it hot. 

Self is always at home. 

Ye.s, a man is always alive to his own interest. You can always 
got his attention to tliu important point. Ono minds number one. 


Soli loves itself best. 

it What must I do to got a picture of the one whom I love bestr '* 
said v. mean man to a fncud who knew him only too well. “The 
easiest way,” was the reply, “ is to sit for your own portrait.” 

Self-conceit is self-deceit. 

iT„ v*ho tbiuk 3 much of himself thinks too much of himsilf : ho 
mistakes his new farthing for a sovereign; but it is worth nono 
the more for his My opinion., 
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Self-preservation is tho first law of nature. 

This makes men bear tho ills of life. Alas ! this law sours into 
selfishness, and makes men careless how they tread down others so 
that they can take care of themselves, 

&elf-seokors are self-losers. 

" Whosoever will savo his life shall lose it.”—Matt. xvi. 25, 

Self-will cannot pleaso itself. 

f In:ln who Ls doggedly determined to do whatever he likes, does 
1 . even bke bow to his own will, but hesitates for fear that, in 
t own "way, be should bo forfeiting his libertv to take 

Tri)l J X ot ber ways. It reminds us of the verse about the English- 
muu 8 ^83 : he is represented as saying; b 

“ I’m an Englishman, and I stand here, 

And I don’t know what clothes I will wear; 

Now I will have this, now* I will have that, 

£<ow 1 will have I don’t know what.” 

Sell honestly, but nover sell honesty. 

nart tin? ° a “ bG ? ad ''’ D0Ter mind what you <h»l < but never 

by it. ^ a gfam ° f P rinci P lo > oven if the world could bo gained 

n 0 t your fowls on a rainy day. 

one’s^-■oodFal'tV^,v»? t !i. bed antl dra ggled. One may as well present 
process win 1^* 1 -° ir anc ^ w ben they aro undergoing a necessary 

P tss which injures their appearance wo had better wait a while. 

Bell your wheat at market price, 

Ana keep it not for rats and mice. 

Hoarding of wheat is sonsoless; and is sure to bring a bad n >mn 
rp, y “ Ho that withholdeth corn, the p<oplo shall eurao luin ” 

“ Un> 


Selling at a great sacrifieo usually, 
customers. 


means sacrificing tho 


There- may be genuino sales of goods greatlv at a loss but it ,1., ■„ 
not- look very likely, and the probability is that tLTuvS will ^ 

riStfhwl’t t , he 1 .f KjdK - 011 «ie other hand, it i/Cuy tho 
0Ut *° set articles at less than their wm rj, 

*» W - 
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Send a portion to the noedy, 

Lest through wealth thy soul grow greedy. 

Men cannot safely and hoalthily possess largo properties unless 
they habitually give away considerable amounts to tlio poor and to 
the cause of God. 

Send hearers away, not loathing, but longing. 

Long sermons only make people long for the end of them ; tho 
best discourses are those which leave us longing for more of tho 
same matter. Hear what a sermon should he: 

ct It should be brief : if lengthy, it will steep 
Our hearts in apathy, our eyes in sleep. 

Tho dull will yawn, the chapel lounger doze, 

Attention flag, and memory’s portals close.” 

Send not for a hatchet to break an ogg. 

Don’t deal with trifles in the grandiose style. Don’t alarm your- 
seIf and summon an army to attack a maggot. Adapt means, to an 
cud, and let not tho labour be worth ten times moro than the residt. 


Send you to tho soa, and you’ll not find salt water. 

You yre so utterly blind and stupid, that you cannot discover that 
which is all around you. If you were surrounded by reasoning, 
you would not seo an argument. If you had your Biblo before 
you, you would not seo tho Lord Jesus Christ in it. 

Separation is hard; but oycry two must como in two. 

Happy arc they who live together in perfoct harmony through a 
long lifo : but even these must be divided. 

Ono in purpose, one in hcort, 

Yet the mortal stroke must port. 


Soptember blow soft 
Till tho fruit’s in the loft. 

Lest the fruit should bo blown off from the trees, and in falling bo 
bruised so that it cannot ho stored for winter use. 

Seriousness should not bo a covering for foolishness. 

Some people tiro as solemn 08 owls, and about os stupid. C\>wpcr 
wrote of ono in bis day : — 

tl A shallow brain behind a serious ina ?k : 

An oraelo within an empty cask.” 
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Servico unrcfjuostecl is general]}'' unrequited. 

For proffered servico stinks. Men begin to inquire why it is thus 
presented; and, not perceiving a reasonable motive, they imagine 
evil. Yet I, for one, have not found the proverb true; but, on tho 
contrary, having gratefully accepted spontaneous help, have felt 
very thankful for it, and have been justified in my gratitude. 

Sot a beggar on a liorso, and ho’ll rido it to death. 

Some say bp a worse placo still. No doubt those who are the least 
acquainted until luxury go in for it with a vengeance whonever they 
mivo a chance. Nobody is so extravagant as a pauper when ho 
once gets a little money to lay out. 

Set a frog on a golden stool, 

^ a y it hops to reach the pool. 

soon ° Ufc °* its elo “ Lent > an<l returns to its proper condition as 
v n as cai1 * Official etiquette is terribly irksome to certain 
lrif i as to froggies, and persons with simple tastes, and 

ai habits, are glad enough to got off their golden stools. 

Set a stout heart to a steep hill. 

little”?,i}|Tcf w?° c v lim * l'°^P of God. It is wonderful Low 

tiling criv^t h ft T il ? n fulth lm9 re *ffived to roach tho top. Every- 

o way before a steadfast purpose. 

Pluck made tho gap, 

Push got through it; 

J. lod had good liap, 

Pith stuck to it. 

Sot a thief to catch a thief. 

Ho knows where to look, nnJ when to oxpoot tho rascal Yet one 
tof ' oatchin ® : Itidtoomuoh Uk0 

Sot hard heart against, hard Imp. 

Them is ' rfemotbiwr W&j. 

A rosoiutiou like i diamond would boro tlirouah a. 1 ' 

if it wore ull of granite. K * ,U0UnkHm « «vou 

Set not thy foot to cause the blind to Ml: 

Nor daub tho dead with slander’s bitter gall. 

- t0 *** * «**■ 
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Shall goslings teach the goose to swim ? 

Often enough they try it. Just out of tho egg, with bits of shell 
on their heads, they open school for the old birds, and talk of 
modern natation and the progress of aquatic locomotion. Tho 
Africans say, “ Every monkey’s grandmother was a fool,” and no 
doubt most young monkeys think so; but their grandmothers sco 
that the folly is pretty plain further down in tho family. 

Shall the devil liavo the wine, and God the lees ? 

’Tis often so: the best part, of life is wasted in sin, and only the 
declining years are spent for tho Lord. 

Shallow streams make most din. 

Tho less there is in a man tho more noise he makes about it. 
Perhaps he is afraid that no one will think anything of him unless 
he calls attention to himself. Bang ! Bang ! It’s only powder. 

Shame comes to no man unless ho himself help it on tho 
way. 

Nobody can be truly put to shame unless he ha 3 done something 
shameful. The innocent man may hold his head up and defy all 
the abuse that can bo heaped on him. 


Bliuniu talio lilin tit at ulauino thinks. 

Honi soit qui mul y pensc . 

He that imolta evil whom th«Ws none, 

Will 6inoli himself Lh foie he’s dune. 


Sbnro alike to-day, and aliuro again to-morrow. 

This Is the lovolhf’s motto. Tf wo wore all equal at this moment, 
oho would spend all, and another would labour lu increase hit* stock, 
atu1 60 the demand would in. Very jut iimt J 

Wind is a Communist ? One who hath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 

Idler or bungler, he*s one who is willing 
To fork out ids penny and pocket your shilling. 

Sharp appetites mako clean tables. 

None of your picking over the food, und cutting out little bits of 
fat and grisilo when a fellow is hungry. It is a pleasure to sec 
follows cat who are khavp set: there’s no nonsense about them. 
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She hath goods enough if she is good enough. 

Property is not tlie main thing in a wife, but a good and amiable 
character. Neither is beauty the main consideration^ for anotner 
saying is—“ She is fair enough if she is g<>od enough. Ilappv is 
the man who has found that meusuro of goodness m his partner ot 
life which will secure blessedness to him and to Ins family. 

If fair of face he scant of grace, 

I find no grace in that fair face ; 

But if the grace of God be there, 

Though plain the face, to mo ’tis fair. 


Phe that marries secretly is defamed openly. 

Peoplo will have it that tliero was a reason for the concealment, 
and you need not wonder that they think so. When wedded peoplo 
fear t, havo their marriage known they have concealed then own 
honour, and i>cople doubt if all is right. 


She would not havo the walkers, and tho riders have gone 

l »y- 

The poorer sort of admirers were not good enough for her, and 
sho was not good enough for the richer ones, and so she reirciins 
without a husband. She waited for Mr. Right, and she remains 
Miss Left, and will probably join tho Woman’s Right.! Society. 


SIio’h bettor than sho^ bonny. ' 

It i-i well when tho character is more beautiful than the face. 
“SW« black,” mini one, 'but ube has a sw-et mart If 1 

woman CftBunl. be H/Otl 10 bo grn'id-iupkm&r, )<ab il is better if wo 

may say that »ho looks good. The High hui ler blundered ov< v our 
proverb, rind said Umi Ins wife \ya.i bonnier than she vn hctte> 


Slioalliiu.': Hi'' *\vor.l. do. - not h< i! thr- wound. 

Or in luuttlHT form, *• 'huttiui;' uf tin knife does nof >uro tlio 
out.” To ittcc from shim! r is.well : but this does uni undo tho 
harm which he t ui th»no. \\ ho is to restore what has bcou 
burned Y Lvcu if you put ibo fire out, that cpiestioa remains. 


Sheep nmj fall iuto the luirc; swine wallow in it 

Tl. i . in is n gTBiit difference between ft fallen believer and a sinner 
acting according to bis evil naturo. Tho swallow may touch tho 
stag aunt, i >nd with his wing, but lie is soon up in tho air : the duck 
revels in t he foul element, for ho is another sort of bird. 
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Shall goslings teach the goose to swim ? 

Often enough they try it. Just out of tho egg, with bits of shell 
on their heads, they open school for the old birds, and talk of 
modern natation and the progress of aquatic locomotion. Tho 
Africans say, u Every monkey’s grandmother was a fool,” and no 
doubt most young monkeys think so ; but their grandmothers seo 
that tho folly is pretty plain further down in tho family. 

Shall the devil have the wine, and God the lees ? 

’Tis often so: the best part of life is wasted in sin, and only the 
declining years are spent for tho Lord. 

Shallow streams make most din. 

The less there is in a man tho more noise he makes about it. 
Perhaps he is afraid that no one will think anything of him unless 
he calls attention to himself. Bang ! Bang ! It’s only powder. 

Shame comes to no man unless ho himself help it on tho 
way. 

Nobody can be truly put to shame unless ho has done something 
shameful. The innocent man may hold his head up and defy all 
the abuse that can be heaped on him. 

Shame take him that shame thinks. 

Ifoni soit qui mat y pcnsc. 

Ho that smells evil where there’s none, 

Will smell himself before he’s done. 


Share alike to-day, and sharo again to-morrow. 

This is the leveller’s motto. If we were all equal at this moment, 
one would spend all, and another would labour to increase his stock, 
and so the demand would arise for sharing again. Very just that. 

What is a Communist P One who hath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 

Idler or bungler, he’s one who is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling. 

Sharp appetites make dean tables. 

None of your picking over the food, and cutting out little bits of 
fat and gristle when a fellow is hungry. It is a pleasure to sco 
fellows cat who are sharp eel: there’s no nonsense about them. 
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She hatli goods enough if sho is good enough. 

Property is not the main thing in a wife, hut a good and amiable 
character. Neith. uty the main considoraU.m.^ior nmdacr 

saying is—“ Sho is fair enough if sho is good enough. Happ> »» 
the man who has found that measure of goodness in his partner of 
life which will secure blessedness to Inin and to Ins family, 


If fair of face he scant of grace, 

I find no grace in that fair fane; 

But if the grace of God be there, 
Though plain the face, to mo ’tis fair. 


She that marries secretly is defamed openly. 

People will havo it that there was a rcasou for the concealment, 
and you need not wonder that they think so. W hen wedded people 
fear to have their marriage known they have concealed their own 
honour, and people doubt if all is right. 


She would not have the walkers, and the riders have gone 
ky. 

Tlio poorer sort of admirers were not good enough for her, and 
sho was not good enough for the richer ones, and so she remains 
without a husband. She waited for Mr. Right, and sho remains 
Miss Left, and will probably join tlie Woman s Rights Society. 

She’s "bettor than she’s bonny. 

It is well when the character is more beautiful than the face. 
“She’s black,” said one, “but sbe lias a sweet yauu-b. ba 
woman cannot bo said to bo good-looking, yet it 1 ■ " '• 1 

may say that she looks good. The Highlander blundered •• a our 
proverb, and said that his wife was bonnier than she nas bcttei. 

Sheathing the sword does not heal the wound. 

r\ • 1 r <1 Qhnfiiu^r* up the knife does not euro tlio 

ou" - S toSftwA i to *U. *»«•* to 

cut. 10 cl 1 , -\yi,„ to restore what has been 

binned t Lveu if you put the fire out, that question remains. 


Sheep mH y fall into the mire; swino wallow in it. 

w a great difference between a fallen believer and a sinner 
a.:.-lording to Ids evil nature, 'fhc swallow may touch the 
sta-'imnt ]■ -ndwith his wing, hut he is soon up in. the on . t-ie du.de 
revel 3 ill tlu* foul clement;, for ho is another sort of bmh 
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. Shine like a light, but do not flash like lightning. 

Be not ambitious to dazzle. A steady light is far more valued 
than the brilliant flash which startles and astounds, but goes out as 
soon as it comes out. 

Ships fear fire more than water. 

Water bears them up, but fire burns them up. It seems strange 
that a vessel should burn in the middle of the sea. It is sadly 
singular that men should perish with salvation all around them. 

Ships leak: some amidships, some in the bows, somo in 
the hold. 

Men hare faults of different order.-;; but a man Quito without 
failing you have not yet mot with. 

Shirt sleeves are a noble uniform. 

Industry bears for its coat of arms, a coat without arms. 


Shoot rue sooner than put mo in a damp bed. 

to put a man in a damp bed is little Short of murdor: nay. in 
some respects it would be better to kill a man outright than to 
mjme him fur life. Those who aro itinerant preachers endure, 
among other imminent perils, 44 perils of damp beds.” 

Short cuts are often the longest way. 

Especially short cuts to wealth: they usually end in the mire. 

Short hair is soon brushed. 

A little property is soon looked ov^r; a small wage is soon laid 
out. Slender knowledge is speedily arranged, and a short speech 
is soon delivered. 1 


Short pleasure may cost long sorrow. 


\nd if we aro delivered from the sins themselves, yet they 
ofhn involve long mid bittrr repentances. Sinful pleasures arc 
always dearly bought. Short the sin, but Ions? the shame 


Short reckonings mako long friends. 


Town ids men .t will bo wise to ,Hde up at brief intervals, for 
then we shall f< -Wren and md pendent. !->wimU our God it is 
.mc;lful to maim fluent confusion, and exercise constant faith. 
Daily wo incur guilt, dully lot ue 6 cok cleansing. 
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Short tempers often go with long tongues. 

Then both tho short and the long of it aro hard to bear. ‘ ‘ Double 
up your whip,” said ono to an angry talker. The tonguo goes 
nineteen to tho dozen when a man’s monkey is up. 

Show mo a liar, and I will show you a thief. 

The same evil of heart which makes a man fulso with his tonguo, 
makes liim false with his hand. 

He that to a lie will stick 

With pleasure would a pocket pick. 

Show mo a man without a spot, 

I’ll show a maid without a fault. 

But not till then. In man, and maid, of human kind, no por 
foction we shall find. 

Showers of repentance breed flowers of rejoicing. 

Blessed drops which fall from fheoyoof penitcuco ! Sweet flowers 
which spring in the garden of faith ! 

Shrouds have no pockets. 

We brought nothing witkufl into tho world, and it is certain that 
we can cany nothing out. 

Shut up your mouth, or it will shut you up. 

In certain cases it is sadly so. If some people could bo gagged, 
they would get on, for silence catches the mouse * but with so milch 
jaw they must ruin them. Ives, for open doors h-t vut prosperity. 
Talk takes the value out of a servant. Who cures to hire a horso 
which keeps on neighing throughout the journey P 

Sickness tells us what wo. are. 

Then the very good-totnpered man becomes touchy ; patience, which 
was so assured, gives way to oompBiuing ■ ; and oour.yn? \u-UU l<> 
depression. See a man when he is ill to know how little a man he 
is. Great Omsar cries for drink like a sick girl. 

Sift him grain by grain, and you will find him all chaff. 

Poor creature! 
hard judgment, 
wo have evdr met 

Sighs fiU no sails ; 
lint prayer prevails. 

prut ling and stowing do no real g : *1, hut prayer does wonders, 


There are some ; m:h, no doubt; uut it is rather 
Is there no grain of hopefulness oven in tho word 
! Don’t let the ohaif blind our eyes. 
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Sign nothing without reading, 

Or else you’ll soon he bleeding. 

lou may, without knowing- it, sign away your ostate, or become 
fnin- y 0 ai \ d - haVe to ,? ay ’, or >'° u mft y slander a friend. Bead care- 
tied^up in a’ba -'' aUtl ° ll3 y ' D ° a 4 8waUon ’ tho P^ding while it is 

Silence and reflection, 

With circumspection, 

Save from dejection. 

silence cannot be put in tho papers. 

Nor can it even bo written down for private circulation. To say 
nothing, is to tease the slanderer, and baffle tho gossip. 7 

Silence is a fine ornament for a woman. 

Or for a man either. Ho that can hold his tongue can hold his 
peace; and nothing is more worth holding than peace Aouiet 

&^T" l v o h*"D-k-ic 

from his' d vi U ?6 I’ta fellow who applied to be'divorced 

,.(jn p r .. , ^ do , but tho trouble is that sho is never 

shll for a moment.” Query: Would ho let her bo still f 

Silenco is consent. 

dnnib man ; nor of a surety from any man. Many a 

toeati tlm C wh, h° i ™ 6 ^consents or dissents, but because he 
neats tho whole question with utter contempt. 

Silonco is not goldon when it is guilty. 

fi? 6t °? d fPe^ddess did not therefore escape. If a man is 
■W .!rri le knows ho is guilty, his silence is not commendable. 
A ell may lie bo silent who has nothing to sny. “ Wo must irive an 
account of idle silence, as well as of idle speech.” ® 

•Silenco scandal by silence. 

It is tho surest way. ‘' Where no wood is, the fire gooth out ” 
If you make no defcuco thero is the less for the a- aihu.t to work 
iip..n Dr Henry Kink, tho learned Dane, who has written tho 

U neef “S **" ?**???’ that ^ey show annoyance at au 
oliontc by silence. Lot tins Eskimo fusnion prevail everywhere. 

Should envious tongues somo malice frame. 

To soil and tarnish your good name 

Live it down! 

Rail not in answer, but bo calia * 

I’or silenco yields a rapid Um, 

Livj it down! 
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Silent sense is better than fluent folly. 

A quiet man is worth a dozen chattering monkeys. 

Silence seldom causes harm: 

Gossip raises great alarm. 


Silken cords are fast binders. 

The cords of lovo outlast the bonds of force, the chains of interest, 
the ties of party, and the fetters of fear. 

Silken tongue and hempen heart ofton go together. 

That is to say, in hypocrites, who would both hug you and hang 
you, butter you and cat you. 

They give a kiss, 

But mean a curse. 

Silly birds eat tho seed, but see not the net. 

So are tho foolish beguiled by the pleasure of sin, and -see not the 
deadly consequences which will surely follow. 

Silly lasses linger long at looking-glasses. 

When there is nothing whatever to be seen but their own ailli- 
ness, why should they bo so long in seeing so little ? 


Silver keys open iron locks. 

Simple must always serve. 

He is fit for nothing else, and, though he may be a fair servant, 
he will fail as a master. 

From wit and wisdom wholly freo ; 

Bog to another thou must be. 

Sin begets sloth, and sloth bogots sin. 

Thus the) take turns in t.b" pareu age of each other. Vice leads 
to idleness, and idleness leads to vice. 

S*a has many tools, but a lie is a handle which fits them 
all. 

By this it works its devices. Virtue and truth fit well, and so do 
vice and fulaeho ;.d. Because there is a lie in right hand, 1 man 
becomes dexterous in evil. 
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Sin is learned without going to school. 

It is the natural behaviour of the natural mind, tlio mother- 
tonguc of tho sons of Adam. 


Sin is sin even if it he not seen. 

Secrecy does not screen, nor oven diminish its wickedness. Yet 
many are sorry for being found out, who were never sorry for tho 
sin which was found out. 


Sin kissc-3, but kills. 

It is a sweet poison. Like a glittering sword, it is brightness to 
the eye, and death to tho heart. 

Siu, -which drowned tho old world, will burn this. 

Sipping sour milk with a fork is tho height of nonsense. 

Punch awards tho palm of folly to the man who spends his very 
lad, shilling in buying a purse. Thero are others quite as bad, and 
one is for a dying man to livo as if ho were immortal. 


Sir Hobbard do Hoy, be no longer a boy! 

Provo yourself a man, by manly deeds; put away childish tilings. 
Get wisdom within now tho down’s on your chin. 


Sir John Barleycorn is not the working-man’s friend. 

ITo professes to give tho man strength, bu him 80 tluit ho 

can neither walk nor stand. Ho drains the man’s purse, by 
making him say, “Let us have a drain.” Sir John very often 
makes work for tho surgeon. 

Sit still rather than rise and fall down. 

Be quiet sooner than talk 1,0 your own confusion : keep in a small 
w ay of business rather than launch out and como to bankruptcy. 

“ Six days slialfc thou labour ” : 

Mind that, lazy neighbour! 

This jh as much ft part of tho oommandment as resting on the 
seventh day. Many an idler forgets this. A missionary from tho 
Gontiojmf* of tho natives, <( Six days’ labour, urnl emo day’s rest, 
is not exactly the proportion, to their minds; more tho other way 
round. The only ; ■ ° oi higher criticism in which they indulge 
hi to ray that one day’s r«.st, and six dav.d labour, is iminiiosUy not 
tho Word of Wt’’ 
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Six feet of earth, make all men equal. 

Death is the great leveller. The worm has no rospoct for knight- 
hood or nobility. 

The mighty monarch and the slave, 

Find common bed within tho grave. 

Skin-flints and split-plums would rob a workhouse child of 
his breakfast. 

i( Bless you, man I *’ said a woman, concerning a certain tannci, 
He’d liny two devils to get one skin.” To this I had no objection, 
for those evil spirits are too plentiful. I knew the style of man, 
and abhorred him: lie lived at Greediton, the abodo of those very 
respectable families, tho Pmohpoors, thn Close fists, the Hoarders, 
the Graspalls, the Squeezers, and tho Grinders. Nice people to work 
for—any one of them l 

Slake your thirst with Adam’s alo. 

There is not a headache in a hogshead of it. 

Pure water for mo ! Pure water for me ! 

? Tis the drink of the wise ; ’tis the wine of the free. 

Slandor is a coward’s revenge. 

He dares not strike with his fist, and so ho stabs with his tongue. 
He has nothing to say that is true, and ho ho lies .like a Cretan. 
He loses his revenge if no notice whatever is taken. 

Slandor is tho devil’s daughter, and speaks her father s 
language. 

Yes, and ; peaks it with a inoro diaboli il accent than i. r 
The devil is Abaddun, but slander is fifty bad ones. 

Slander is tongue-murder. 

A poison, neither mineral nor herbal. 

But a much deadlier—a poison verbal. 


Slanderers aro best let alone. 

It is so difficult to deal with tho creatures :— 

4L However thou the viper take, „ 
A daugerous hazard thou dost make. 


Slanderers aro tho devil’s bellows to blow up strife. 

And what a fire they can make! What n vu*o 
backbiting I One* hu?> truly paid, u A foul breath is } > 

but a foul mouth is a criminality.” 
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Sloop not too little nor too much. 

Our old proverbs prescribe too little sleep : they are more suitable 
for the strong than for the weak. All timo is not lost which is spent 
in bod: sometimes it is true economy 1 roll i feed before 
getting to work. The stern discipline of our fathers said concerning 
the hours of sleep :— 

il Nature requires five, custom takes seven, 

Laziness takes nine, and wickedness eleven,” 

Sloop over it, or you may weep over it. 

Sleep upon it, and pray before you sleep. 

t( A good night’s rest 
Will counsel best.” 


Sleeping eats make saucy mice. 

When masters and magistrates tolerate evil, evil ones take great 
liberties, and iniquity abounds. 


Sleeping dogs catch no hares. 

In another form wo have it: Sleeping foxes catch no chickens. 
One had need be wide awake nowadays to catch anything unless 
it be tho measles. 


Sleepy hoarers make sleepy preachers. 

Preachers and people act and react upon each other. Tho pulpit 
can nru smurfac tho pew, and tho puw can electrify the pulpit, <?r 
vice vend. In England all places arc liable to rates and taxes if 
anybody sleeps on the premia >. Query : Should not many churches 
and chapels be call, d upon to pay Y A clergyman remarked that 
none could sleep in his church, for he hud instructed the sexton to 
wake thorn up. H* was wisely .'inked if it would not bo better for 
tho sexton to wako him up. Wakeful preachers have wakeful 
hoarers. Some preachers are great mosmemers. 

Slippery is the stone at the rich man’s door. 

He is apt fo trip who goes there begging end cringing, and the 
owner himself is apt t - slip when he comes out with his head up. 


Sloth begat p mu-iy r and poverty begat fraud. 

So runs the genealogy of many another sin : idleness is hsuaily 
the grandfather of the crime, whatever the father might be. 
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Sloth is the hey of poverty. 

If thon wouldst know where want doth dwell, 

Sloth will conduct thee to its cell. 

Sloth makes all things difficult, industry all things easy. 

The least exertion fatigues an idle man, and lie is glad of the 
• excuso of difficulty, that lie may shirk work. The difficulty lies in 
liis own lazy bones. He is loth to carry his meat to his mouth. 
Diligence does not take things easy, bub it does make them easy. 

Sloth shortens lifo and lengthens sin. 

“ Fly sloth, which body tires and mind benumbs: 

It is a taste of death before death comes . 0 —Sir B. Baker . 

Slothful men never have time. ix' 

You would fancy that they were working like niggers, whilo they 
are just throwing time away in doing nothing. That was a smart 
old lady, who, to a man’s complaint that he had “no 
replied, “You have all tho time there h.” 

Slow and sure. 

On one occasion, at a council of war, during a siege, General 
Wolfe complained greatly of the slowness of the approaches. “ My 
maxim, 0 said the eugincer, “is slow and sure.” “'Aud mine,” 
replied Wolfe, “is quick and sure—a much better maxim.” 

Slow and sure will long endure. 

Tlie offspring of an hour dies in the next hour: but that which 
comes of thought and plodding stands firm as tho hills. Bettor un 
oak of ages than a mushroom of minutes, 

\ • 1 

Slow fires make sweet malt. 

Quiet, thoughtful action is best. Thoroughly good work opines 
out of deliberation. Good temper promotes a loving, amiable 
conversation. Steady, patient perseverance makes happy life* 

Slow in choosing, slow in changing. 

Apply this especially to friendship, and even more cmphatioally 
to courtship: for once married, it is for better or worse. Frm love 
neither ranges nor changes. Among old ring-posies we tiud; 

“ Lot love abide till death divide.” 

“ God did decree our unity.” 
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Sluggards grow busy when the hours grow late. 

They wake up whoa it is time to go to sleep. It is their nature 
to run contrary to nature. 


Ever is it sluggard’s guise : 
Loth to bed, and loth to rise. 


Small bags hold largo diamonds. 

Little bodies often contain great souls. Eivo feet of senso is 
Liter than six of folly. Wiiberforce was a very small man. 
JJoswell says of his appearance at the election for York county : “ I 
naw what aeemod a mero shrimp mount on the table; hut as I 
likened, ho grew and grew, until the shrimp became a whale.” 


Small beginnings may have great endings. 

Sparks set tlio prairie on flame. Little springs begin the mighty 
Thames. T wo or three praying mon may bring down a great 
revival for a whole nation. 


Small birds must have meat. 

The least must bo fed as well as tbo greatest. Should not the 
hig birds leave a little more room for the sparrows and the finches P 
Should not great monopolists think of the hundreds whose livings 
they absorb Y Live, and let tho little folk live. 


Small differences make great discords. 

ft is wonderful how little a thing will cause grievous quarrels. 
Outsiders can hardly soo tho point. It looks liko the division of tho 
Lilliputians into Big-endians, and Little-endians, all arising out of 
wu o as to how an egg should be eaten. We may sav, as 

another dul on another subject i — j 


Strange that such differonco should he 
'Twixt tweedlo-dum and twoedle-doe. 


Sma’ fish are bettor than nao fish. 

Quite true, Scotch friend ! Better to keep on earning ponoe than 
love your place, and bo without a penny to bfcss yourself with. 



Small habits, well pursued betimes, 

May reauk tho dignity of crimes. 

Bad lmlnU soon gr <w to something worse, and these corrupt into 
villainies, and make tho man too bad to bo tolerated in sue i%. 
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Small profits aro swoet. 

Especially if often repeated, and long continued. Those who 
roach after rapid riches miss many pleasures, and run ruinous risks. 

Small should bo content with small. 

So Ucn'ich sings :— 

« A little seed best fits a little soil, 

A littlo trado best fits a little toil; 

As my small jar best fits my little oil. 

A little bin best fits a little bread, 

A littlo garland fits a little head; 

As my small stuff best fits my littlo shed.” 


Small rain lays great dust. 

Gentle words end great quarrels. Loving tenderness romovos 
irritation. Many like kicking up a dust; let us try to lay it. 


Smooth bullets fly farthest. 

Kind words, and arguments courteously advanced, havo greater 
currency than uncouth denunciations. 

Smooth words make smooth ways. 

An atmosphere of gentleness is oroated, and roughness and un¬ 
kindness arc banished where all have learned to speak (tenderly. 


Snakes may have fine colours, and yet havo deadly stings. 

So many lusts, so many lords. 

For every evil passion strives for the mastery, and holds the mind 
in subjection, lie that would bo free from boudiige must wear the 
yoke of Christ, aud deny his own passions. 


So many skulls, so many schemes. 

Every man has his own plan, and each one believe.-that his method 
is preferable to every other. Sp daily is tins true m medicine : m 
many skulls, twice as many pill*. Luumonfce aro as vaued a* tho 
lineaments of tho doctors’ faces. 


So much meal cannot all have como from your own sack. 

Y, m niiwt liavo borrowed some of that discourse: it is too full, 
too d. i'r, to bo till, your own. Thus men overdo their bmTowni.js, 
and arofound out. Tho excellence of what they steal is the plnguo 


of plagiarists. 




So rejoice tliat you can rejoice over your rejoicing. 

TVme that you can drink when you have made it, and think of 
with pleasure after you have drunk it, is alone worth making and 
drinking. A joy fit to be looked back upon is alone a real joy. 

“ So to tlie dust 
Keturn we must.” 

For out of it wo were taken, and our dust longa to be back with 
its brother. 

Soap and water, soap and water! 

Wash yourself, and wash your daughter. 

A lady in Utica took a child to a physician to consult him about 
its health. Among other tilings, she inquired if ho did not think 
the springs would bo useful. “Certainly, madam,” replied tlio 
doctor, as he looked at the child. “I advise you to try the springs 
at once.” “ You really think it would bo good for tlio poor little 
thing ?” “ Decidedly 1 do.’’ “ What springs would you recommend, 
doctor ? ” “ Any will do, madam, where you can get plenty of soap 
and water.” 

Sobriety is the door of prosperity. 

Not only in the health it brings, and in the sin it provents; but 
in the Having it involves, the thrift it promotes, and the industry it 
encourages. A prosperous drunkard is a raro bird. 

Soft and fair goes long journeys. 

A staying pace is what is desirable. Bogin as you hope to go on; 
and inirnl you do go on. Rush and dash make headway for a short 
' time, and then thoro comes a fall or a stop. 

An early start and a steady paco 
Take the slowest through tlio race. 

Soft words scald not tlio mouth. 

You may talk any quantity of them without needing to regret 
their use. Uu;ly ex pro mm« arc like boiling water, 08 well to those 
who use them as to those who hear them. 

Soft words win hard hearts. 

Many a man yioVis to loving entreaty who cannot be touched by 
threatening. S ft w break no bones, but they break hard 
heart*. Kindness wins where roughness fails. 
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<< Softly! softly ! ” caught tlio monkey. 

So say the negroes ; and these darkies know a tiling or two. 
Sambo very sensible ! Gently gets the game. 

Solid arguments aro lost on shallow minds. 

Yet what else are we to use ? < We are bound to give them reasons; 
hut wo are not called upon to give them understandings. 

Solitude is often tho best society. 

Yet the Italians say, * 1 One would not wish to bo alone c\cn in 
Paradise.” If it were to last always there would be no charms in 
solitude, but an occasional interval of it is the joy of good men. To 
be alone with G-od is to be in the be it e >mp 

Solomon made a book of proverbs; but a book of proverbs 
never made a Solomon. 

Even the present book may fail with here and there a reader. 
Friend, it may bo you are a Solomon already; and in that case, (hero 
remains no hope for our book of proverbs. 

Some are always doing, and never do anything. 

Like a dog in a fair, they are in and out everywhere, and they do 
no more than a dog would do, who. seems to be al\yays busy, but 
what liis business is no man knoweth. 


Some aro made ill by trying to be cured. 

So wo have read un epitaph, which wo look upou ns a sheer 
invention— ,» 

l£<*ro lie 1 and my two daughter* 

All tlirough drinking mineral waters ; 

If we’d been contented with Epsom salts, 

We shouldn’t have been lying in those here vaults. 


Some aro mated who arc not matched. 

Every couple’s not a pair , 

Wife a mule, her mau a hear. 

l\>r such, a couple the following epitaph 
" Here lies tho body of James Robinson, and Hath hi® *ifo 
underneath is this text, “ Their warfare w aooompttbhed. 


and 


Some aro too ignorant to bo hurublo. 

It needs a measure oL' ^elf-knowledge to take down pride, 
carry their heads high because there U nothing m tiiem. 


Mirny 


II 
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Some are Aviso, and some are otherwise, 

Some aro wise, and others aro like-wise by associating with them; 
but the otherwise people grow without watering in anywise. 

Some boys have too much rope, and too littlo rope’s end. 

The}’ are allowed to take great liberties, and aro never corrected 
for their faults. Abstinence from correction is a patent method for 
growing bad mon. 

Some chop at every tree and fell none. 


They attempt many things, and, thereforo, succeed in nothing. 


Somo dangers aro avoided by facing them at once. 

It is only timidity which makes them dangers. Go straight on, 
and they vanish like the mere shadows which they are. 

Some defy the devil "with their lips, but deify him in 
their lives. 

In fact, those who talk most flippantly about tho arch-enemy aro 
generally his friouds. Those who liavo really fought with him liavo 
a salutary horror of his very name* 

Some do not bite becauso thoy have no teeth; 

Some give a Id88, but bate is underneath. 

Hatred bn» been oflrn veiled 'where it still prevailed. In other 
euoca it i, hold back by inability, and nut by amiability, 

Some dog or other will bo barking to-day. 

Kn> r "t to bo spoken ngoinwf, and when it cornea it will not tmrpmo 
you* Who can stop all mouths r A dog muy as we)l bark at you 

mh at anyone else. Ditto bark is a good tonlo. 

Some drink healths till thoy drink away their own health. 

An Irishman ut td often to come home druuk ; and once, when ho 
wa*i watering bin lior*»e, bis wife said to him, 44 Now, Paddy, isn't 
the haute an example to yur Don’t yo seo he leaves off when he 
bus had enough ! tho t raythur, ho’a flic most; sensible baste of 
the two.’ 1 “ Oh, it’s vary well to discourse like that, Biddy / 1 
cried Paddy. 14 but if there was another haste nt tho other side of 
ifai fmugh to ‘ ifelY h your health me ould boy 1 * wguld 
he fffcop till he drank the whole trough, think ye \ 19 
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Some earn a farthing, and get two pennyworth of thirst. 

So that with their parched throats, they are forced to hurry to 
the drink. Pity the sorrows of such little-working and much-thirst¬ 
ing men ! They hardly earn enough to keep their throats oiled. 

Some oars aro left after the eloauost gleaners. 

Still is there truth unnoticed in a text. Still arc persons over- 
l> >k< J m the best visited district. Still is a living to ho picked up, 
though many have traded in the place. 

komo go to cliurcli to tako a walk ; 

Somo go there to laugh and talk ; 

k°mo go there to moot a friend; 

koine go there tlieir tinio to spend ; 

borne go there to meet a lover ; 

borne go there, a fault to cover ; 

Some go there for speculation ; 

Some go there for observation ; 

Some ^o there to doze and nod ; 

Thu wise go there to worship God. 

bome liavo milk in. their mouths, and gall in thqir hearts. 

Drciulful is it t<» have to deal with those double-distilled wretches. 
Happily we fire able to discover their fulse-heartedness, and then 
we despise them, and givo them a wido berth, 


Some men die before they begin to live, 

u ITo lives who lives to G.xl alone, 

And all ure dead beside; 

For other source than Gtxl is none 

"Whence life uhj bo supplied. vwjj* r. 

Some men follow their eoiiscioncos as navvies follow tho 
wheelbarrows which they push before them. 

It is all very fine to be pleading u conscience,” but wo aro ro~ 
Kpopaiblo /or con^ ien. o, a* w*U a* responsible to it. If wo koop 

cun.sciotico in the dui’h or render it nun bid, it will not «'X<'USo uu m 
wrong-doing. If a captain falsi ties his compass, and then stems 
by it, his shipwreck will be his own fault. 

bome mon go through a forest and see no firewood 

They ar< ini'disenanl Thai which is everywhere for others L. 
nowhere for them. In thd holiest church some sue uo virtue, and 
in the Bible no divine utterances. 
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Somo men have no heads, but evory man lias a heart. 

For this reason intellectual preaching can only impress a few; 
hut warm, loving discourse will havo power with everybody. 

Some men have rats in their mouths, and mico in their 
heads. 

Their talk is larger than their real intent: tho brag is bigger 
than the brain. They thunder with their tongues, but squoak in 
their thoughts. 

Some men would skin a grindstone if they could. 

Notliing is too bare for them to get something out of it. They 
would shavo an egg, and make soup of a stone. 

Some men’s principles follow their interests. 

Interest should arise out of principlo ; principle must never bo 
subordinate to interest. There is a pun here, but a truth also. 

Some poople aro little and loud. 

There is not much of them, but they make much more noiso for 
their size than you might expect. 

Somo people’s words go many to a pound. 

They hi i'*m resolved to make up for the quality by tho quantity. 

Though thf*ir wonts riv light as air, it la heavy work to hear 
them, for th^y honp'thorn on in mioh superabundance. When wo 
mi.'peot ft man’s truthfulness his words are wind. He. who looks 
one way ami walks another, may talk a horse’s hind leg oft, but his 
ehutter is of small account. 

Somo stumble at a straw, and jump over a stack. 

They ,f strain out a guat, but swallow a camel.” 

Some swim in wealth, yet sink in tears ; # \ 

Some rise iu state, yot fall m fours. j 

Rich men have often d < rib :1 themselves a* specially miserable. 
There is nothing in rank and station which can ensure happiness t<> 
t he mind. It is very <■ Id ou the high Alps. Not where wo arc, 
but what we urc, doterminns our happiness. 

gome take so much time in getting advice, that no time is 
left in which to carry it out. 

JO* laying and .hhivihg, \\v y break while learning how to prosper, 
t *!hd did learning bow to live. 
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Some women conceal only what they do not know. 

Mrs. Blab, for instance, tells all her secrets over a cup or two of 
tea. You can only bo sure that sho will never say what sho does 
not know, and cannot make up. 

Some would eat a house, and still bo hungry. 

Their greed is so great that the world itself would not content 
them. An old gentleman onco asked a lad—When was a covetous 
man rich enough ? “ When ho lias a thousand pounds,’ was the 

reply. “No.” “ Two thousand.” “No.” “ Twenty thousand.” 
“No.” “ A hundred thousand,” said the lad at last, in despera¬ 

tion; and still being told “No,” bo confessed that lie could 110 b 
say. His questioner tlion informed him—“When he has a little 
more than ho has, and that is never.” 

Somo would play a tune before you could tuno your fiddle. 

Like the Welsh preacher, who sets the world on firo while tlio 
Englishman is looking for a match. 

Somo would soo faults if tlioir eyes wore out. 

Their minds are made up to carp and cavil; and in the dark, with 
their eyes out, they can soo what never existed. 

Somebody will grumble at tlio w outlier to-duy. 

Probably you will yourself* Englishman are always entioidng 
the weather; but the weather takes no notion of their vein uks. 


Something is bettor than nothing. 

Therefore, hold on to your employment, however poor the pay, 
and don’t plunge into utter poverty because you me utimtidmd, 
This proverb sometimes runs, “ Something tastes be tier ' aui 
nothing. “ Dry broad is sweeter than tiled nothing. 


* 1 Something short’*—a drunkards sense. 

If this were not true lie would never ask for this “ something 
shirt ”' whfoh iS St to make him short of money, abort of 
health, and short of character before veij long. 

Sometimes the best gain is to lose. 

Youna* men beginning to gamble, or to speculate, have been saved 
bv n\ iking a a uirtjr loss at the very beginning, ibid thev s-ined u 
TK»tmd or tw 0 they v- mid have boon lured ou, and would have been 
utterly and jwrhajw. eternally nuimL 
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Sometimes His wiso 
To sliut one’s eyes. 

When you can do no good by seeing, it is well to remember that 
an unseeing oyo leaves us an unruiug heart. 


Soon ripe, soon rotten. 

Precocious children often make silly men. Those who soon come 
to perfection are soon past their prime. JIc who is a man when 
a child, is in danger of being a child when a man ; hut it is by m> 
means always so. If the rule were invariable some of our friends 

Hug Stories of tlicir own early 

wisdom. 

Sorrow and trouble break many a bubble. 

Airy notions in religion arc soon destroyed by the rough hand of 
real trouble. If adversity should once get hold of some of our 
cultured bodies it would shake them like a rat, or say, as a child 
shakes all the inside out of a bran doll. 

Sorrow and worry wear us more than hard work. 

Assuredly this is very true. These turn the hair grey, and plough 
the forehead with furrows. 

Sorrow and strifo 
Soon age a wife. 

Sorrow is fit sauce for sin. 

Many have had to dip tlicir sin into it; and if they had not dono 
go, evil would have poisoned them. Take heed that you do not have 
to taste these bitters to all eternity. 

Sorrow is the cloud; tears are the rain. 

Sorrow rode in my cart. 

Yos. Wc unwittingly bring home grief in our own waggon. Wo 
pick up a trouble on the road, and give it a seat in our cart, and 
thus bring it home. Trade brings trial, pleasure lends to pain, 
friendship breeds grief, ami wedlock has its woes. Never numl. 
Lot us be glad wo have a cart to ride in. 

Sorrow will pay no debt. 

“Pm wry sorry,’* said the lady when a dog had billon a man 
in the leg. *“ Sorry won’t heal my wound,” said lie. Nor would it. 

Sounding pvofesions’are seldom sound. 

They arc often all sound, and there is nothing solid about them. 
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Sour grapes, as the fox said when he could not reach them. 
Sour grapes can. ne’oi’ make sweet wino. 

Unless they aro left to ripen. In their sour state they cannot 
yield sweetness. Neither can bud motives, und bud principles, bring 
us peace and happiness. 

Sow an act, reap a habit; 

Sow a habit, reap a character; 

Sow a character, reap a destiny. { 

Thus an act may decide destiny. “ There was an abbot of tins 
land who desired a piece of ground that lay conveniently ior him. 
The owner refused to sell it, yet, with much persuasion, was con¬ 
tented to let it. The abbot hired it for liis rent, and covenanted 
onlv to farm it for ono crop. He had his bargain, and sowed, it 
with acorns— a crop that lasted three hundred years, thus, > wan 
begs but for the first crop ; let him sow thy youth with acorns, 
they will grow up with thy years to sturdy oaks, so big-bulked 
and deep-rooted, that they shall last all thy life.* 

Sow beans in the mud, and the3 T> ll grow like wood. 

So our gardening forefathers thought. Do the moderns iind it so ? 

Sow cockle, and it will not yield corn. , 

What folly to sow it! How many work hard at this bad sowing ! 

Sow ill, reap ill. 

Sow tbe seed** of lieart’s-oase. 

Get a packet of kindly actions, ft handful of old ft bag 

of peace, and a selection of sweet herbs, and you will liud hat 
heart’s-ease will spring up naturally among them, 


Spare dinner, spare doctor. 

Sparingly feed. 

No doctor you’ll need. 

Spare when you’re youug, and spond when you re old. 

Often the reverse is done : the youth squanders, and the old muu 
boards. This is folly writ in capitals. 


Spare your bait, and lose your fish. 

Economy in advertising is no economy, 
before preaching is extreme folly in one v, ho W 


Want ot' preparation 
ould hold the attention. 
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Sparrows fight for corn which is none of their own. 

So do the rank and filo engage in battlo fur tliat which does not 
concern them an atom. Men will discuss doctrines in which they 
have really no personal concern. Why dispute about a heaven to 
which I am not likely to go ? 

Speak as wisely as you list, 

Some will still your language twist. 

It is the nature of the beast. Tho twister makes a man an offender 
for a word which he did not utter. 

Speak as you find, says Old Suffolk. 

And he was by no means i( Silly Suffolk” when ho made tho 
observation. Go not by common report, but by your own actual 
experience. 

What others are saying never you mind, 

Do mo tho justice to speak as you find. 

Speak fitly, and then you may speak freely. 

Speak of a man, and liis shadow falls on you. 

So doc3 it often happen according to tho chapter of accidents. 


Speak of tho wolf, and you’ll sec his tail. 

And speak of the devil, and one of his imps wiU be near. Often 
have wo noticed that just as wo were talking about a matter tho 
individual concerned in it put in an appearance. 


Speak only that which is worth speaking. 

It will bo well to make a selection rather than a collection of 
ilionies for conversation. It is well in helping others to our thoughts, 
to remember the rule in carving for a guest; — 

u Give him always of tho prime, 

And but little at a time. 

Carve to all but just onough, 

Let him rather starve than stuff.” 

Speak up for the absent. 

Alus ! few do Uiis: the absent are in the .stocks. Tho Arabs 
say, “ Fellows rail at the Sultan himeolf when he is not there.” 

Speak well of your friend; of your enemy speak neither 
well nor ill. 
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Speak plain English. 

Dr Tavlor says, “Never say ‘hebdomadal* "hen you mean 
* weeidy ’; and do not lament that men have ‘perverso proclmt.es 
to prevarication,’ when you might express the 
Fulstaff’s words ‘ How this world is given to lying ! Hon t go 
roundabout to c’ aning. If you want to hoforciblo 

use pure Saxon. It will take a man a htet.me to speak oui 
language correctly, and that advico is not bad which is given in 

the rh\une: . 

Leave all the foreign tongues alone, 

Till you can spell and read your o\\ n. 


Speak when yo’ro spoken to, 

Do what ye’re hidden, 

Como when yo’re called, 

And ye’ll not bo chidden. 

Good advice for children. It will bo well for families if the 
youngsters will heed it. 


Spoak your mind, 

But still bo kind. 

In heing frank some are rough, and this is by no means needful. 
Speak the truth in love. 

Speaking silence is better than senseless speech. 

“Some feel it a cross to speak, and others fool it a cross not to 
speak; I would advise both to tako up their cross, was the 
remark of a shrewd writer quoted by J. B. Gough. f 


Spears arc not mado of bulrushes. 

Strength is wanted in those who have slorn work to do. Poor, 
vacillating mortals are out of place when a iig J w ° 11 * 

Speculation is jumping out of the window to got upon tho 
housetop. 

The man takes a desperate leap, and, in tho vain hope of rising, 
he plunges into the abyss. 


Speculation leads to peculation. 

, . P , . i *. . Tfn who would grir-p a fortune 
Not. always, but often it ^ c . m i: omc bonoMly. 

all at onco seldom waits to see •- mllv f oU I gun about, 

When a man goes up m a balloon, thorn . * 

Gambling' s grown to such a pi - 1 
lu all quarters of tho nation. 

St ino gut pour and others van 
y t y mure daily speculation. 
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Speech is silver, but silence is gold. 


It is an old saying tliat few words are best, 

And. ho that says little shall live most at rest. 

Spend not all, or want may befall. 

Seldom live up to the full height of your income, and never over- 
run the constable. Let not all tho roast meat of thy wealth run 
away in the dripping of little wastes, and let none of it burn in 
wantoimess. Be a good steward, and act with thy substance as one 
wiio has to give in an account to his lord. 

Spend not when you ought to spare, and spare not when 
you ought to speud. 

They said of a certain poor economist that he never tapped his 
n °\°¥ Lis c . heeee «U it was mouldy norate 
, L l,™* tm was l* utr ‘i This is the reverse of thrift. One 

t l )iu,e t , of » lass iu a Window, took cold from the 

arau 0 iit, aud had to pay the doctor, and lose a fortnight’s work. 

Spend with great glee 
When tho time bo : 

Save with firm hand 
When times demand. 

Spend not your money before it be got: 

Speak not your mind before you have thought. 

A stock-broker’s rulo was also wise : “ Never sell what you have 
not got, and never buy what you cannot pay for.” On tho last lino 

ouroI,) saw, wo would say, Do not takedown the shutters till 

£'^”“*0^, tod”* 1 '’*'- T1 " r0 ” “*> •» 


Spend nothing on silk 
I ill youVo paid for your milk. 


1 is a sort of thieving to buy luxuries while bills arc running. 
J 0 lot 6nm11 sum* accumulate to great ones by long delay is a cruel 
wrong to the little dealer who is standing out of his money. No 
wonder the milk looks blue when it has not been paid for week after 
week. 


Spond your evening at the sign of “ The Teakettle.” 
Sing as the kettle does, “Ilum, hum, sweet hum.” 

Spending your money with many a guest, 
limpties the larder, tho cellar, and chest. 
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Spin not too fino a thread, lest it break in the weaving. 

If the discourse is too fine people will not understand it, and if 
the theory is too subtlo it will go to pieces in the discussing. Many 
sermons arc too grand: they will be of no more use to common 
hearers than the Kcquicm of Mozart to a Held of cabbages. 

Splitting plums is a beggarly business. 

The tin-pot economy habit in trade does not pay. People grow 
disgusted with the farthings and mites, and half-inches; and deal 
with a more liberal shop-keepor. It seems silly to lose a largo profit 
because you will not lower your price a very little. Some men 
might have been rich if they had not been so mean-spirited. 

Squeaking will not get the pig out of the ditch. 

Complaining will not alter the trial into which providence has 
brought us. No hog ever granted the riug out of his nose. 

Stability is ability. 

Ho that can put his foot down and stand firm has force with which 
to lift the load of life. To be unstable is to be unable ; but to bo 
well established is to possess influence. 

Stake your dahlias, but don’t bet. 

Leave betting to fools and knaves: it is the peculiar delight of 
these two sorU of gentlemen. They know where the active pea is 
hiding, and you do not; therefore, bet nothing whatever. 

Stand fast, but do not stand still. 

Stand fast, stand firm, stand sure. 

Still for the good old cause stand buff, 

’Gainst many a bitter kiek and cuff. 

Stand on your liead, and tho world will bo upside down. (-■ 

Your own position affects your view of things. If you will him 
yourself upside down, everything mound you will appear to have 

v done the same. 

(Standing pools do quickly putrefy. 

Stay a little, that you may make fin end the sooner. 

Tills was a favourite saving with a statesman when he found 
people in a great burry to decide a quc*ticm* 
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Stay a while, sir! Stay a while ! 

Help a lame clog o’er a stile. 

Bo not in such haste that you cannot help the needy. You 'will 
make all the greater headway for lending a hand to the distressed. 

Stay not at a friend’s house too long, lest thou overstay thy 
welcome. 

Go before they want you gone. Why should j'ou become stale 
where once you were so much desired ? Yet there are exceptions. 
Dr. 'W atfcs was invited by Sir Thomas Abney to stay a week at his 
house; and though this week extended to tliirty-six years, it was 
none too long. The old distich says :— 

“Pish, and tho friend who comes and stays, 

Don’t do to keep beyond threo days.” 


Steady toil and earnest prayer 
Often prove a cure for care. 

Steal cels and they’ll turn to snakes. 

Iteckon that a fishy transaction will turn out badly. 

Steal not from the closet to pay the kitchen. 

Do not neglect prayer because of household duties. Domestic and 
secret claims should both be met. 

Stool whets steel. 

Or, as Solomon sailli, “ Iron sharpeneth iron.” 

Step by step the hill will be climbed. 

Don’t dream of doiug all at once; but divide the labour and 
conquor tho difficulty bit by bit, 

Step by step one goes far. 

Tho Burmese say, “ A wise man takes a step at a time: he fixes 
one foot firmly before ho moves the other.’ 1 An old place is not to 
bo loft till another is h cured. 

** One step, and then another, 

And the longest walk is ended; 

One stitch, and then another, 

And the longest rent is mended; 

One brick upon another, 

And the highcbt wall is made; 

One flake upon another, 

And tho deepest snow is laid.” 
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Step not on. a sleeping sorpont. 

T)o not arouse hostility. If the bad man is quiet let him lcecp so. 
Never stir up a hornet’s nest, nor wake a kennel of hounds. 


Stick well to your trade, 

Or profits will fade. 

These are not times for sloth or sudden changes. If a man d 
not look after his business whilo ho has it it will run away, and 
then ho may look after it in vain. Where? Where? And O where 
is tho bonnio business gone ? 


Sticks and stones may break my bones, but names will 
never hurt me. 

Therefore let U 3 take patiently tho nicknames which ridicule may 
append to us, which usually, before long, mellow into titles of honour. 

Stolen grapes give woful gripes. 

Tom Fuller says“ Upon the question, What is the worst bread 
that is cat on: one answered, in respect of tlio coarseness thereof, 
Broad made of beans. Another said, Bread made of acorns ; but the 
third hit the truth, and said, Bread taken out of other men s mouths 
who are tho proprietors thereof. Such bread may be "■ tho 

mouth to taste, but it is not wholesome in the stomach to digest. 1 


Stoop to conquer. Ho wlio yields wins. 

It is so in Christian life. Wo are to bo anvils, and overromo tho 
hammers, not by striking again, but by patiently bearing the blows. 
Non-resistance and self-sacrifice will conquer all tho world. 


Stories grow as they flow. 

Dc Qninccy says, “All anecdotes are false’ 1 ; and tlua comes of 
their shape being altered as* they pass from mouth to mouth. They 
not only grow as they flow,, but change as they range. 


Storms make oaks take deeper root. 

Stout makes manj f men lean. 

, But tho leaning mpin-t tho 1 ,m P port. A quaint versifier 

says (< ^ vn slmlt done if you should ail, 

And til" if y«» : ,, 

A thinking bout won’t make you woU, 

ATiud well uhat youiv about ! 

He doctored, it you pleu^o, with stout, 

The st m; i.i * ; n :n i t 
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Straightforward is the nearest way. 

Go to the man himself if you have anything to complain of, or to 
ask from him. A straight line is the shortest distance ; and plain, 
personal speaking is the wisest method. Don’t be always sneaking 
up the back-stairs. Leave crooked ways to crooked men. 

Straightforward makes the best runner. 

Run at once to the Lord with your wants instead of going round 
about to friends and neighbours. He must help, even if it be by 
human agency ; and if wo go to him first of all, we shall bo going 
in a sure way and a short way, thus saving both time and honour. 

Straws show which way the wind blows. 

Straying shepherd makes straying sheep. 

The people follow the pastor, and his going aside is theroforo all 
the more lamentable. If a private man’s watch does not keep time 
ho will himself be misled; but if the church clock is wrong, tlio 
whole parish will be unpunctual. 

Strike while tho iron’s hot. 



But don’t keep on striking till it’s cold. Don’t preach the people 
into a good state of mind, and then preach them out of it. Speak 
while people delight to listen, and there and then endeavour to 
work them to decision. 

Strip not before you reach tho water. 

Some give up their property before death ; but as it is unwise to 
take otf your clothes till you go to bed, or to undress for the bat h 
when you are a milo off it, so is it foolish to part with property 
which you may yet need. While you keep on living keep some¬ 
thing to live on. 

Strong drink is tho devil’s way to man, and man’s way to 
the devil. 

Both portions of this saying are equally true, and so we have a 
double reason for leaving strong drink alone. If we will put evil 
spirits into our bodies wo may not marvel if we go where evil 
8]arils dwell. Those who have a strong weakness for strong driuk 
are making a short- journey to their long home. 

Strong is tho vinegar of sweet wine. 

When good-tempered men grow angry, it is anger. When mercy 
kindles into wrath, it is terrible indeed. When persons, who were 
very 1< wing .'\ i sagree, the quarrel is often very rdiarp. 1 * Spoons before 
marriage may become knives and forks afterwards.’’ 
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Strong* reasons make strong actions. 

Sure that ho is right 
Man puts forth ins might. 



Study yourself to death, and pray yourself alive again. 
Adam Clarke's advice to students. Let them carry it out. 


Subtlety set a trap, and was caught itself. 

Success is tho blessing of God on a good cause, and liis 
curse on a bad one. 


Thoughtless people consider that success always proves that their 
course is right. The true man, when defeated iu a right cause, is 
> no means daunted, but fights on expecting victory in some form 
or other, Success in evil is a terrible calamity. 


Such as ye give, such shall yo got. 

Tour chickens come home to roost. Tho echo repeats vour own 
words. As you have measured, it will bo meted back to you. 

Such mistress, such Nan; 

Such master, such man. 

Like strangely calls its like to itself. Difference in rank does 
not prevent similarity in character. The head of a household gives 
a tone to all in it down to tho scullery-maid. 


\ 


►Such the mind, and such tho man. 

Not his Bodily condition, but the state of his mind, makes tho 
man s happiness or woe. 

The mind, by its own force, as by a spell. 

Could make a hell of henveu, a heaven of hell. 

Sudden friendship, sure repentance. 

At leas*, it is often so :—• 

We give our love without a test 
To those whom we shall soou detest, 

Sugared words generally prove bitter. 

A French priest praising the soft word that turns away wrath 
S'dd, “It i> with homy that wo car h flier * 1 A ILstoirr replied, 
4 * Tcs, to kill them ! J 3 ov. n o of moil made 01 molasses. 
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Sunday newspapers are Satan’s sermons. 

In London they command enormous congregations. It is sad to 
see religious people supporting such things. It was not always so, 

Sunday oils tlie wlieels of the week. 

Its bodily rest is useful, but its spiritual anointing is far more so. 
Lot us go on the Sabbath where there is oil in the ministry, 

Sunday profits in trade 

Arc the worst ever made. 

They come out of the life-blood of the Sabbath-breaker’s soul. 
What can it profit him? His Sunday gains aro cankered money 
which will detile all the takings of tho week. 

Surety for his borrowing friend, 

Sure tied to trouble without end. 

When a young man cannot afford to give Lis needy friend tho 
money, it is not honest to become security for the amount. Never 
promise to give what you havo not got.’ The surety will be sure 
to be called upon to pay; and what then ? Ho that "is surety shall 
smart fur it. Yes, and his wife and family with him. 

Surgeons should havo an eagle’s eyo, a lion’s heart, and a 
lady’s hand. 

They should be quick to see, brave to operate, and tender in 
i v<>ry touch. Not (.*110 of those points may bo absent in a skilful 
purgoqn, 


Suspect Btlspii inli, ftiirl trust IrUstflihiosa. 

MimpiHoii fa ruinous to peace* Those who nro most quick io 
< v. ito it, say gob- mlly pt'ivv.ua who deserve no oonfldonod* Better far 

f < ftCn ii ihlii'v through Eli f ii£ . ml, tlttin to bo Wirturcd With o< .utiniiul 

ribtpicioTi, Tn the darifueBs of ignorance tho vampires of suspicion 

llV abroad. Lit in tho light upon them, ?md tin y ’will no lnrqr.r 

ho .uioiL Better trust too much, and suffer the consequences, than 
pine under tho withering blast of perpetual mistrust. 

Swearers use oaths because they know their words will 
not bo taken. 

But if a win i» nut to Ik* believed upon hi- word, w< hIkiII bo very 
iiuvi * 1 • b» iiu.d hint whin big profane oxpresifiems declare the rutt 
Jibuti of his heart, ii • that will bluspheiiiO God wUl cheat mb. 
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Swooping judgments arc unjust judgments. 

For thus are the innocent condemned with the guilty. There are 
exceptions to general iniquity, and those exceptions deserve our 
sympathy all the more because of the difficulty which surrounds 
them. Confound not the righteous with the wicked. 

Swoct May, how short thy stay ! 

Like every other pleasure, it is short and sweet. We no sooner 
reach the merry montlTthan it is gone. 

Sweets to the sweet. 

This is an appropriate distribution. How much will the reader 
get? I hope a lapful. Let him take home much to his wife, if ho 
has ono ; and if he lives in single wretchedness, let him carry homo 
the sweets to his mother, or his sister. 

Sweetest nuts havo hardest shells. 

As if to bring forth and reward our diligonoO everything worth 
the having requires of us pains and strains. 
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gaumed of a wove Spiritual Sort 


Sabbatk-breakora are tbeir own enemies. 

They rob themselves of earthly rest, and of the sweet hope of 
rest in heaven. No enemy could do them a worse turn. A traveller 
in Pennsylvania says, that passing a coal mine he saw a small field 
full of mules. The boy who was with liim said, “ These arc tho 
mules that work all tho week down in the mine, but Sunday they 
have to come up into tho light, or else in a little while they would 

• go blind.” Are not many men blinded by never quitting the dark¬ 
ness of worldly care ? 

Saints are blessed when they aro cursed. , 

It is with them as with Israel when Balaam sought to curso 
them : t( Iiowbeit our God turned the curso into a blessing.” 

Saints aro never far from homo. 

In tho remotest places they are in the dominions of their Father, 
and on the borders of heaven. 

< * The earth is God’s, and in his hands 
Are all the comers of the lands.” 

Saints cannot fall without hurt, nor riso without help. 

Saints may feel tho stroke of death, but not tho sting of 
death. 

Isaac Walton, spooking of tho death-bed of Dr. Donne, said: 
“He lay fifteen days earnestly expecting his hourly change, and in 
the last hour of his last day, as his body melted away, and vapoured 
into spirit, his soul having, I verily believe, some revelation of tho 
beatific vision, he said, i I were miserable if I might not die ’; and 
after those words closed many periods of his faint breath by saying 
ofton, i Thy kingdom come, thy will be done.’ ” 

Saints’ tears are hotter than sinners’ triumphs. 

Saints would rather have holiness without comfort than 
comfort without holiness. 

Salvation comes l>y faith, not by feeling. 

ftalvatmn by feeling would be variable as the weather. Faith 
embraces Uhrist, and m him finds salvation. 
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Salvation is a helmet for tlio head, and armour for tho 
heart. 

‘‘Let us ascertain whether wo have this helmet of hope on our 
heads or not. As for such paltry ware as most are contented with, 
it deserves not the name of true hopo, no more than a paper cap 
doth of a helmet. Oh ! look to the metal and temper of your 
helmet in an especial manner; for at this most blows are made, 
lie that seeks chiefly to defend his own head (tho serpent, I mean) 
will aim most to wound yours.”— Gurnali 

Salvation is all of grace, but destruction is all of sin. 

Both these statements arc true, though some represent them na 
Opposed. Sovereign grace and human responsibility are both true. 

Sanctification is the best decoration. 

frateott says, “ Sanctification is the spiritual enamel and em¬ 
broidery of the soul; ’tis nothing else but God’s putting upon us 
the jewels of holiness, the angels’ glory ; by it wo are made as tho 
king’s daughter, all glorious within. —Ps. xlv, 13 .” 

Sanctified afflictions aro spiritual promotions. 

A choice sentence, full of consolation to those who seek that 
every twig of the rod may be made a blessing to them. 

Satan as a master is bad, his work worse, his wages worst 
of all. 

This is the worst form of Down-Grade : everything runs down 
to the lowest deep. In a sermon by Tuulcr , who lived and preached 
111 Strasbourg, in the fourteenth century, occurs the striking ex¬ 
pression, ‘The devil’s martyrs*! Such tiro many sinners, suffering 
both here and hereafter in Satan’s service. 

Satan cannot constrain, if we do not consent. 

He tempts with a crafty bait, but he cannot compel us to bite at 
it. Tho wall of the weakest if helped to rc.dc:L by grace, rum h-ek 
the devil out of Hie heart. ’ Brook* says, “As Satan must have 
leave from God, so he must liavo leave of us. 'That is a remarkable 
passage in Acts v. 3: ‘Why hath Satan filled thine heart to liu 
to tho Holy Ghost ? 9 Peter doth not dhotis the matter with 
(Satan; he doth nut say, ‘Satan, why hast thou filled Ananias** 
hcjo't to make him lie to the Holy Ghost Y ’ but be expostulates tho 
case with Ananias. Ho said. k Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine 
heart to lie to the Holy Ghost?’ Why hast thou given him an 
advantage to fill thy heart with infidelity, hypocrisy, and ol>$tinute 
audacity! to lie to tho Holy Ghost ? As if ho had said, Satan umU? 
never have done thin in thee, which will now for over undo thee, 
unless thou hadat, thytjdf, given him kavo. M 
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Satan doth, moro hurt in a sheepskin than when ho roars 
like a lion. 

Subtlety is ascribed to the serpent in Genesis, and it is still the 
main strength of our arch-enemy. Letter by far a roaring devil 
than a canting one: tho first we overcome, the second comes 
over us. 


Satan sometimes accuseth us to God, and sometimes 
accuseth God to us. 

Ho would make us think hard things of divine providence, and 
wicked things about divine grace. Let us not believe his slanders 
of our heavenly Father, for our Father does not heed what he says 
against us. 

Satan tempts in life, and taunts in death. 

After recklessness comes remorse, and both are the creation of 
the same evil hand. Ho makes men live without fear, and die 
without hope. Let us flee from the seducer to tho Saviour. 

Scarlet sinners may becomo milk-white saints. 

* ‘Wash me, aud I shall bo whiter than snow.”—Ps. li. 7 . 


Scripturo silence speaks solemnly. 

It becomes us to bo silent where God speaks not. “VVo must not 
venturo to rush in where God hath hung a veil. 

Secret meals make the soul fat. 

Private oommunion with God, and secret study of Scripture, cause 
the soul to grow exceedingly, and become strong in the Lord. 


See tho face of God before you see the face of man. 

birst speak with God in prayer in the morning before you have a 
word to say to your fellow mortals. 

Seek all in Christ, and Christ in all. 

Seek the Lord on earth, and you shall see him in heaven. 

Sermons are not made for critics to look at, but for 
Christians to live upon. 

rhf critic stands outside the window and judges the moat, but 
the hungry man enters mid enjoys tho food. Wo don’t keep shop 
for lookers-on, but for such as will “ buy and cat.” 
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Sermons should bo weighty, but not heavy. 

We fear they are frequently heavy, but not weighty; ponderous, 
but not persuasive. 

Lady _ ** Mr.-is really a wretched preacher.” 

Husband— li My dear! Mr. - is one of the most sound, 

orthodox preachers I know.’ ’ 

Lady —*' Ho may be very orthodox, but he is very heavy.” 

Husband— u Gold is heavy.” 

Lady—** Yes, but gold is bright.” 

Signal piety shall be crowned with signal power. 

George Whitejicld's prayer was, “ 0 Lord, make me an extra¬ 
ordinary Christian.” He sought extraordinary grace, and ho was 
answered by extraordinary usefulness. 

Simple faitli in God is worth 

More than all the gains of earth. 

Faith makes us possess the Most High God, who is the possessor 
of heaven and earth. 

Sin always ruins where it roigns. 

Therefore it must be dethroned; and none can do this but the 
strong Lord of love, who casts it down, and breaks its reigning 
power in the heart which ho enters. i 

Sin and shame oamo into the world together, and they are 
lit companions. 

Sin dies most when faith lives most. 

Sin forgiven 
Is dawn of heaven. 

The shadows flee away, find the eternal light breaks in upon I ho 
soul, when free grace blots out our sins. 

Siu hath turned our houses into hospitals. 

§in is a sovereign, till sovereign grace dethrones it. 

Bin is honey in the mouth, but gall in the belly. 

SLrhfr wrote* “Though Satan’s apples may have a fair skin, 
yet they certainly have a bitter core.” 

Sin is like a river, which begins in a quiet spring, but 
ends in a roaring sea. 
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Sin. keeps no Sabbaths. 

It has no holidays, but works day and night 

Sin may sleep long, but it will walco at length. 

If it is only lulled asleep by reformation, it is still there. It needs 
to be slain, and only the two-edged sword, which goeth out of 
Christ’s mouth, will do it. 

Sin puts hell into the soul, and tho soul into hell. 

Sin, tho worst disease, needs tho best physician. 

“ Lord, I am all diseases : hospitals, 

And bills of mountebanks, bare not so many, 

Nor half so bad. Lord, hear, and help, and heal mo. 
Although my guiltiness for vengeance calls, 

And colour of excuse I have not any, 

Yet thou hast goodness, Lord, that may avail mo. 

Lord, I have poured out all my heart to tlioo : 

Vouchsafe one drop of mercy unto me.” 

Christopher Harvey . 

Sin’s misery, and God’s mercy, are beyond measuro. 

Thus tho latter exactly meets tho need of tho former. As 
Bunyan said: “It must be great mercy, or no mercy, for little 
mercy will never serve my turn.” 

Sin’s service is slavery. 

“An exiled king had learned this truth; for James II., on bis 
deftth-bod, thus addressed his son: ‘There is no sluvery like »t*, 
and no liberty like God’s servico.’ Was not tho dethroned monarch 
right? What think you of tho fetters of bad habits? What 
think you of tho chains of indulged lust? Tho drunkard who 
cannot resist the craving for tho wine, know you a more thorough 
captive? The covetous man, who toils night and day for wealth, 
what is lie but a slave ? Tho sensual man, tho ambitious man, the 
worldly man—those who, in spite of the remonstrances of oon- 
soience, cannot break away from enthralment—svhat are they, if 
not the subjects of a tyranny than which there is nono Bteruer, and 
none inure degrading? ”— Melville. 

Sincerity is the suit of tbe sacrifice. 

Without it the offering can never bo acceptable to tho Lord. 

Single coals do not burn well. 

Holy r ouipany increases tho warmth of piety. Join a church, and 
jjpeak uftou with holy men, that you may be helped to greater 
earnestness. 
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Sinners fare tlio better for saints. 

Laban confessed that bo bad learned by experience that tbo Lord 
bad blessed bim for Jacob’s sake. So rve read “The Lord blessed 
tbo Egyptian’s liouso for Joseph's sake.” As Bishop Hall says, 
His very presence procures a coiumou blessing) & w liolo family 
shall fare the better for one Joseph.” 


Sinners, spider-like, suck poison out of tlio sweet flower 
of God’s mercy. 

Whether spiders do get poison out of flowers we know not, hut 
assuredly ho is a sinner indeed who perverts mercy into an argu¬ 
ment for further sin. 

u None shall in hell such bitter pangs enduvo 
As those who mock at God’s way of salvation. 

Whom oil and balsams kill, what salve can euro ? 

They drink with greediness a full damnation.’ *— Herbert . 

Sleepy Christians never awaken dead souls. 

Qod uses suitable instrumentality, lie gives life by the living. 
We cannot snore men into the kingdom. 

So lot mo live, so lot mo die, 

That I may livo eternally. , 

This answers to the precept. So livo that thou maysfc live for 
ever. Let your life be the life which is life indeed. 

Some meu speak two words for Christ, and ton for them¬ 
selves. 

Those fine passages and poetical perorations must ho for their 
own glory among men, for they bcrvo no other end. lruth, which 
glorities the Lord Jesus, is often kept back. 

Some preach the gospel as donkeys oat thistles very 
cautiously. 

Fearful lost the guilty should be too easily comforted, or wiekxl 
moil should invent- exem.C'i f.,r continuing in sin, they handle tbo 
word with trembling, rather than with boldness. Yet men always 
will pervert the guspoh and it is ours to preach it none the less 
freely because of this evil habit. 

Some would wear Christ’s jewels, but waive his cross. 

This cannot be : the cross goes ever with tho crown. 
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Sorrow for sin as lorfg as you liavo sin to sorrow for. 

Do not part with, that fair friend, repentance, till you reach the 
gate of paradise. Rowland Hill said: “If I in ay bo permitted to 
shed one tear, as I enter the portals of the city of my God, it will 
bo at taking an eternal leave of that beloved and profitnblo com- 
Xianion—Repentance /’ 

Souls need care after they receive euro. 

It is not enough to seek or even to find lost sheep, they must 
afterwards be tended, led, and fed. 

Sport not with time, for there is no sporting in eternity. 

Life should be cheerful, but at the same time earnest. Those who 
make life a comedy will land themselves iu a tragedy. 

Strength in prayer is better than length in prayer. 

Long prayers may send pooplo to sleep, but a strong prayer tends 
to arouse the listener. God does not measure our pleadings by the 
yard. Prayer must bo estimated by weight, not by length. 

Suffering is better than sinning. 

“There is more evil in a drop of sin than in an ocean of 
affliction/’ Better burn for Christ, than turn from Christ. 

Sunday is the spiritual market-day of tho week. 

Lay in store holy thoughts and feelings. Lot tho first day set 
tho tune for tho whole week. 

Sunday is tho summer of the week. 

How are wo when it comes round with its timo of singing, flower¬ 
ing, and fruit bearing ? Happy Sunday ! 

Suns have their spots, 

And saints their blots. 

“ As if to st un the pride of man, tho most eminent saints have, 
in some flagrant instance, failed in tho very grace for which they 
were most renowned, r n hours of darkness Abraham, tho true, 
equivocates; Job, the patient, is insubmisaivo; Moses, the meek, 
strikes the rock in anger; Elijah, the fearless, hides in the desert 
from hi* foe; David, the seraphic, plunges into the sins of the 
senses; Simon, called Peter, • a rock/ for his strong and stem 
decision, has to be reminded that he might rather be called Jonas, 
< a dove,’ for the weak, scared, fluttering spirit he displayed in the 
storm of temptation/’— Dr. Stanford* 
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'AKE a liorse by bis bridle, and a man by liis 
word. 


If every man would follow his word as readily as a 
horse follows his bridle, it would bo well; but if a man 
is not to bo led by his word, it is hard to know how to 
hold him at all. Perhaps the other saying, “ A man by Ins word 
and a cow by her horns,” hints at a measure of difficulty. A word 
should be sufficient between man and man ; but it is so frequently 
otherwise, that it is better to have an agreement in black and white. 


Take a joko ns a joko, and it will not provoke. 

“ When the loud laugh prevails at your expense, 
All want of temper is but want of sense. 

Would you disarm the sneerer of liis jest, ^ 
Frown not, hut laugh in concert with tho rest.” 


Take a man’s judgment for wbat it is worth. 

Give it duo weight, but not more. All will depend upon who the 
man is, and what lie knows about the matter under consideration. 

Take a woman’s first opinion, and not her second. 

Sho is very apt to come to a right conclusion by a leap <>f instinct; 
but when she corrects that instinctive judgment by reasoning, she 
may possibly be mistaken. This proverb does not always turn out 
to be correct: second thoughts of women and men are often their 
best thoughts; indeed, they should be. 


Take r iWa v fuel, tako away flame. 

TF tcp nothing upon which strife enn feed, its evil fire must die 
down In all disagreements, silence is the friend of peace. 

Take care of copp rrs > an(l k 0 ™ ° f P owters - 

m r . -o are lost in the pewters. Cool pewters at 

. -f 00 often the pern , oppers m the morning. Impend no pence to 
night do not make cool l * * 
buy regrets. 

Take earo of the minutes; tUo wlU iako carQ of 

them selves. 

£ j.■ ’Jl grow out of careful use of 

TVrmomv of time on a large scale wi. ° , , , , * 

the"o<t<l five iniuutes. Many valuable ^ ^ huVew2'£ 
by their authors during intervals which . 

As tho watch crieth tl f f* 

Faoh minute ffieth li ‘ 
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Take caro of your lambs, or where will you get your 
slieep from ? 

If wo do not win tho hearts of tho young, where shall wo get 
another generation of Christians? Those who speak of them as a 
parcel of boys and girls” arc not wise. A Highland shepherd, 
* v hon asked how it was that ho took the prizes so frequently at tho 
cattle-shows for tho best flock, replied, “ I look wool to tho lambs.” 

Take caro of your plough, and your plough will take caro 
of you. 

Thus you must share with your share. If you keep tho plough 
going, it will keep you going. Those who would havo cash must 
cam it. 


Take very great caro 
Of your own grey mare. 

Watch lovingly over your wife, who is to you as your own self. 


Take hoed of speedy friend and slow enemy. 

Tlio first is hasty, and may fail you; tho other has weighed 
matters, and is not likely to alter, and, therefore, ho is to bo feared 
bi i uii o of his determination. If your foe is deliberate, so much the 
worse for you ; for ho will persevere in his attack till ho gets you 
in his power. Mallco in cool blood is tho bitterest form of it. 

Take hood when thou seest no noed of taking heed. 

Moments of self-security aro moments of great peril. A sleeping 
devil is dreaming of deadly mischief. Watch most w j \ eu there 
seems least cause for it. 


Tako heed you find not what you do not seed; 

Many by their unjust suspicions have made / or themselves life¬ 
long sorrows. Why thrust in your hand ame n ^ filming coals? 
While poking their nos eg 
Into other men’s rop^' 

Paul Prys have been prick/^ j’ the thorns: 

And no one ^ ogcs> 

I hut o • r flic p ro TjoHei 3 
Of Pry my or Q 0 £ U8 m0UXI1 s. 


Tako mo upon your bacj^ an( j y 0 uTl know what I weigh. 

Carry my Sorr ows byaei j^jj. sympathizing with mo, and you will 
tlum havo some id. i of t\ 0 burden of my life. If you wore my 
hoots you woe d know wbe.. 0 they pinch. 
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Take moro time, and you’ll be done tbe sooner. 

No doubt a steady careful modo of working leads to a speedier 
end than ft hurried superficial method, which does nothing 
thoroughly but only seems to do it. Punch says, “What is the 
best thing to do in a hurry? Answer, Nothing.” Go slowly to 
make haste. 


Take no man’s talk out of his moutli. 

It is a shame to havo to cat your own words, and it is not good 
to eat another man’s words out of his mouth. It is as great a 
pleasure to another to speak as it is to you ; let him have his turn, 
and do not forestall him. 

Let every man say what he meant to have said, 

Don't rob him of words any more than of bread. 


Tako no moro on your back than you can carry. 

Attempt as much as you can compass, but do not overtax your¬ 
self, lest all your work suffer, undertake only what you can 
overtake. Bo temperate in business as well as in drink. 


Tako not a musket to kill a butterfly. 

The creature is too insignificant to bo thus overwhelmingly 
assailed. Adapt the means to the end. Some theories do not 
deserve to be argued down, a jest may suifico to crush them. 

Tako not a wife from a wicked household. 

1/ ok to her parentage. You cannot expect to find grapes among 
thorns. If the well-head bo foul, the stream will not bo pure, ret 
this is not always true; for tho providence and grace of God havo 
made some of tho loveliest characters to grow up in tin* most 
degraded families, and it would bo a shamo to think ill of them 
because of a parent’s sins. 


Tako not advice from a man who never takes advice. 

If he is not wise enough to know his o wn ncoil of counsel . he is 
not Wise enough to counsel you. Who will not learn cannot U-neh. 


Take not offence at the arrow, but look to fbo archoi. 



ytiur syrirow, tjut nuniblv cry 
thou contended v iih mce” 
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Take not tlio baggage for tlio sako of tlio bag. 

Marry not a good-for-nothing* woman to got her goods. 

If she he base, though she be rich, 

Keep thyself clear of such a witch. 

Take pepper, but do not be peppery. 

Very hot-tempered people are hard to livo with. Some are as 
hot as the very strongest black pepper, with which they say hogs 
can be killed, Your eyes will ache if tlio smallest grain of them is 
in the air. Bo not a Hotspur yourself. 

Take tho bit, and the buffet with it. 

Accept a little buffeting for tho sako of a livelihood. Wo must 
all put up with somothing. When a man intends real kindness, we 
must not notice the roughness of his manners. 

Though smitten sorely by thy God, 

Yet with the covenant take the rod. 

Tako the chestnuts out of the fire with a cat’s paw. 

We do not advise any such mean course of procedure ; but it is 
a very general practice. Monkeys generally imitate men, but in 
tliis thing man imitates the monkey, if the fable be fact. 

Tako tho cotton from your ear 

When the gospel cometh near. 

We havo read that when Queen Elizabeth compelled all her 
subjects to attend the Parish Church, the Romanists put wool in 
their ears that thoy might not hear. It is to be feared that Satan 
does this for many nowadays ; but it is an unpardonable tiling to 
go to tho place of hearing determined not to hear. 

Take the pledge, and leave off pledging. 

Tho tomperaneo pledge, and absence from tho pledge-shop, 
usually go together. It is not the total abstainer that keeps tho 
Xmwnshop going. 

Take tho tide, it will not bido. 

The tide will not bo tied. Take it at flood, or lio high and dry 
while it ebbs. One to-day is worth a hundred to-morrows. 

Take the world as It is, and try to make it what it owdit 
to be, 

bV men and things’as you find them. Do not despair because 
Ihev aro not so good us thoy might bo and should be; but set to 
work to improve rather than censure. 
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Take tliou good heed, 

And thou wilt speed. 

At least, it is one of tho ways of doing so. Nobody fails through 
being too careful. Mind, or thou wilt be behind. 

Take time by tho forelock. 

He is said to bo bald behind, so that when time is past wo can no 
longer seize upon it, and turn it to account. 

“ Shun delays, they breed remorse ; 

Take tliy time while time is lent thee ; 

Creeping snails have "weakest forco; 

Fly their fault lest thou repent thee; 

Good is best -when soonest wrought, 

Ling’ring labours come to nought.”— Southwell , 

Tako time in turning a corner. 

Or you may run into something, or bo run into by something. 
When making a change in the manner of your life, cousider all tho 
bearings of it, and bo in no baste to wheel about and turn about. 

When thou a dangerous way dost go, 

Walk surely, though thy pace be slow. 

Tako timo while timo is, for time is flying, 

“ Complete wbat wisely you’ve begun, 

Or you may live to rue it; 

When once you know what should he done, 

Proceed at once to do it. 

(< Those who with timo will sport and play, 

Find often to their sorrow, 

The birds that might be caught to-day, 

Are fled before to-morrow.” 


Take j~ou care, or care will take you. 

And then it will be care indeed, of that black sort, which darkens 
all the skies of life. 


Take your own case in your own hands. 


Don’t be for ever making other people into crutches for } ourself. 
Why com. to mo? I am neither your f.itki-ni-la\\\ 
mother-in-law, nor your brother-in-law, nor your dour old aunt. 

“ I’ve travelled about a bit in my time, 

And iOf troubles Fro seen a few ; 

But. found it better iu every clinic 
Mo puddle my own canoe.’ 
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Taken to excess, even nectar is poison. 

In all human things you must draw a lino, and say, “ So far is 
good, and all beyond is evil.” In meats, and drinks, and recrea¬ 
tion, this is specially true. 

Take not more than enough 
Of the wholesomcst stuff. 


Talk and tattlo 

Make blows and battle. 

Talk is talk ; but it takes monoj r to pay bills. 

blandly, with a great show of politeness, the gentleman shows 
the best of reasons for not being able to settle tho little account 
to-day. All very fino ; but there stands tho debt. A little of the 
precious metal would be better liked than a cart-load of this 
precious talk. 

Talk like Robin Hood when you can shoot with his bow. 

But to use big words and swelling phrases, when you have 
no tiling to show for your greatness, is absurd. 

Frogs may not bellow like tho ox, 

Nor robins crow like farmyard cocks. 

Talk much, sin much; pray much, have much. 

Talk of what God does for you, not of what you do for 
God. 

For this last is too small a subject; and, indeed, if it were 
greater, it would all be wisely comprehended under tho first head. 
God works in us what wo work for him. 

Talk, talk, talk, and it brings in nought; 

Work, work, work, and the bread is bought. 

Thus Thomas Spurgeon describes that perpetual chatter which is 
so useless and wearisome: 

( t4 Bibblo babble, gibble gabble, rattle, prattle, prate, 

They jabber, chatter, cackle, clack, at ever stub a rate. 

Talk about the mogpio, tho parrot, and the jay, 

I'm very sure these gos;dp3 talk ten times as much as they. 

Talk about your tulkabouts—the gift of g, a, b, 

Loquacity, verbosity, and volubility ; 

The beasts, the birds, tho fishes, if all of them could speak, 

| Would say no more in fifty yeurs than these folk in a week,” 

Talking copies by nature, bilenee by wisdom. 
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Talking payp no toll. 

If it did, the County Councils would need no help from the Van 
and Wheel Tax. If only a penny a line could ho charged, tho 
Panama Canal could bo finished with the money which would have 
to be paid in less than a week. 

Tall troes catcli much, wind. 

Eminent persons are sure to bo criticized, envied, and abused. 
Lot no tree aspire to be a poplar, and no man aim to bo popular. 

Tarry, tarry, tarry, tarry, 

Think again boforo you marry. 

One might push this tarrying too far, but we seldom meet with 
such a case. They rush at matrimony like a dog at a piece of 
meat. A quaint writer says, “I have seen women so delicate that 
they were afraid to ride, for fear of the horso running away; afraid 
to sail, for fear the boat might bo upset; afraid to walk, for fear 
|hey might fall; but I never saw one afraid to be married, which 
is far more riskful than all tho others put together.” 

Taste and try before you buy. 

This is the costermonger’s invitation. As a ploco of advice it 
applies to many more things than fruits. 

i'eaeli your boy a trade 

And bis fortune’s made. 

But a clerkship, or a roving oommi don, or tho genius which cm 
do oven*thing, will leave him in risk of poverty. Ho that hath 
a trade hath a settled estate, which no man can tako from him. 

■Teachers’ sins are teachers of sins. 

Children, and indeed all sorts of people, follow the examples of 
their teachers if there is anything wrong about them. 1’hus faults 
are reflected and repeated if seen in men of light and leading. 

Teaching others teaeheth yourself. 

A young man at Cambridge sjvko to a wl 0 man about taking 
a tutor to coach him. but tho other said, u Ruthcfc Into a pupd. 
To learn, and then to touch, is to engrave one’s learning en the 
heart and memory. 

Tears are powerful orators. 

'1 ms slow in;/ :pie;n*o tilths the ho**, r^-. fnoas iCeih, and I tins 
horns, are nothing in power tu wonion's tears. 
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Tears aro liquid eloquence. 

“ Tears have tongues” ; and as these appeal to eyes rather than 
cars, they have greater power than words. 

Tears aro the noblo language of the eye; 

And when true love of words is destitute, 

The eyes by tears speak while the tongue is mute. 

Tease a dog till lie bite you, and then blame yourself. 

Worry servants or cliildren till they rebol iu their anger, and 
with whom will the fault lie ? The same Scripture which bids 
children obey their parents, also says, ‘‘ Ye fathers, provoke not 
your children to anger, lest they be discouraged.”—Col. iii. 21. 


Tell-all is thought a fool, 

And everybody's tool. 

They pump him for information, serve their own purposes by his 
tattle, and then laugh at him. Note this, Mr. Blabs. 

Tell me the moon is made of green cheese. 

I shall behove that fable quite as much as the silly tale which 
you aro trying to palm upon me. 

Toll me with whom thou goest, and I will toll thee what 
thou art. 

When I see thy company 
I will tell theo what thou bo. 

Tell the truth, and shamo tho devil. 

If, indeed, ho can be shamed. Nothing w less to his taste thail 
tho undiluted truth, Ilia kingdom rests on falsehood. 

Tell your affairs in the market-place, and one will call 
them black, and another white. 

Every one will have an opinion. You thought everybody would 
agree with you, and see your wisdom. Alas ! none see with your 
eyes, and therefore they neither see as you ace, nor what you Bee. 


Temperance is the best medicine. 

For it iv i preventive and a preservative, as well as a cure, Some 
do not lik*> it any better than physio. 
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Ten eliildi'cu liavo eleven dispositions. 

This is a Hindoo j»r< - forfb tibui Wrf . whish <Mlk 

bo found in a single hoiLsehold. Should not the training of each 
child be ad up ted to its special character ? 


Ten fingers ouglit to bo able to feed one mouth. 

And as a rule they will. Able-bodied persons without families 
ought not to be dependent upon charity. He who will not work 
lor himself will not work for anyone else. 

“ Far, far before tho slave of pelf, 

Givo mo the son of labour: 

The man who rightly serves himself 
Will rightly serve his neighbour.” 


Ten lionest “noes” are better than one false “yos.” 

Yet people will go ou begging of us for a promise when wo tell 
them that it is not in our power to do what they wish. Wo persist 
in our “no,” though “yes” would, for the time, ho far more 
pleasant. Why cannot people take our “ No,” and have done F 

Ten measures of talk were sent down from Heaven, and 
woman took nine. 

Shameful statement.! It was invented by some horrid man! 
Was it the same cynical wretch, who, being requested to propose 
the toast. “To tho*” ladies,” said, “They require no eulogy; they 
npeuk for themselves ” F 

Tenderness matches well with manliness. 

“ Use a woman tenderly, tenderly ; 

From a crooked rib God made her slenderly* 

Straight and strong he did not muke her, 

So if you try to beml you'll break her. 


Test tko truth, and then testify tiro truth- 
. .. , , . _ 


ot uio truth, and men testuy rno uuiu. 

No testimony can equal that of a nmu who has b> 

'Hence certified his own soul of tho truth to 
Witness. Experience is the best eoik go tutor- ls ‘ . ! . 

arm of persuasion, and the marrow of the backbone ot confidence. 


ihan]c God that hath so hirst theo, 
And sit down, Robin, and msl thee 


arc 

us 


Spend not all vour life in getting, and none in 
i*e so eager to get. a living that th ’, neve** live » n ■ . 
s somriuiv- t./sit v dowu .aid enjoy life, and be ^ 


Some 


me 
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“ Thank you, pretty pussy,” was the death of my cat. 

i>uiUJ;Uiucuia and flattorioa do Os iiiofi* lmi*ni tliau g-oml. 


Tiiankfuluoss makes much oi' little. 

J^o tho inpal of Ihmius and peas, 

Oud bo thanked for thoso and those. 

II it vo we bread or have wo fish, 

All aro frugnumts from Ids dish. 

Thanksgiving is a good thing, thanks-living is a bettor. 
Tho ono may dio in words ; tho othor lives in nets. 

That cake came out of my oven. 

It is am using 1 to sec on another man’s table some of your own 
cakes; and so it is to see in a person’s book or sermon a dose of your 
own thoughts, coolly taken, and never acknowledged. 

That cat won’t jump. 

. You need not try on that trick with me ; for I am not to be taken 
in by it. Y ou can ? t lodge here, Mr. Ferguson. 

That eruso of oil will not be less 
That helps a brother in distress. 

The widow fed the prophet, and tho prophet’s Master fed her. 

That fish will soon bo caught which nibbles tho bait. 

Tho fish that nibbles at the bait 
la very soon upon tho plate. 

Toying with temptation is extremely dangerous work. 

That head is vory sound that has no soft place. 

There is a boggy spot on all headlands, and it is well for each 
man to know whore his marshy places lie. 

That is a good war iu which no blood is shod. 

That was of all the very best fight, 

When never a man was slain : 

They ate their meat, and drank tlioir drink, 

And then went homo aguin. 

That is vain which vanisheth. 

Therefore fix thy heart ou nothing but that which is eternal. 
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Tliat is -well spoken that is well taken. 

Much depends upon the mind and spirit of the audience. That 

which was auiopteil tie ovri wholinlij^ I'hujurmcc >vlteii siKvJten, m ., v 

dull enough when read in cool moments at home. In private 

laik \\tv give offence at oao timo by that which Would have been 

enough at another, because our friend is in ft bad humour. 


That lawyer ie honest who linn hair on his tooth. 

This was in tho olden times said of millers who tolled the corn 
brought to thorn for grinding. AVo dare say it was quito as truo of 
tho gentlemeu of tho sack as of the gentlemen of the long robe; or 
quito as false. 


-that man is lost indeed who is lost to shame. 

there is nothing loft to work upon. The creature’s liide is too 
uick for us to make him feel. We shall have to let him run away, 
mr ho lias become too hard in the mouth for our bit. 


That 

Who 


man is surely badly bred, 

>s strong in the arm, but weak in tho head. 


• this bad breed there are many. Giants in muscle, and dwarfs 
mind. Men weak in tho heud arc generally head-strong ! 


That man most justly fool I call, 
v m> takes to scribbling on a wall. 

f< initials on trees, aud writing on public seats, and su 

tl r' a vu %' ar habit, against wliioh all decent men should set 
* f11 , .° 08, Quote this rhyme till it homme a common saying, md 
°motnLng -will have been done to mitigate the nuisance. 

That fJL uite alters the case. 

alfa'p 10a 5t is ywrsdf or a relative that in eoneomed, you arc apt to 
Kn. * y^oplniun upon the bushier. Morton, in his “Bengali and 
-ansent rroverbs,” gives the following:-- 

“ *aid a clown to a Brahmin, 1 Sir, tell me, T pray, 

1* or crushing n spider, what tine must 1 pay Y 1 
\V by, friend/ ho replied, ‘ ? tis a grievous offence, 

And demands an utouuuont of serious expense.’ 

‘Indeed—then, alas ! wiibdi ep sorrow pin Idled ; 

'our son, sir, a poor little spider hft-^ killed. 

‘Out, fool.’ cries the Brahmin in anger ‘ft way ! 

•tor killing' it spider there’s nothing’ t4> 1 • 
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That tliou mayest injure no man, dove-like be; 

And serpent-like, that none may injure thee. 

* ‘ When the fellow will not mind your dove, * ’ says 011 c, i £ set 
your serpent at him ” ; hut that is hardly the correct thin". Keep 
your serpent, not for offence, but only for defence. 

That tongue which every secret speaks 

Is like a barrel full of leaks. 

There cannot be much in it; but it makes a great mess, and 
causes great loss. 

The blab no secret can retain; 

But what he hears ho tells again. 

That which a man causes to be done ho does himself. 

Masters cannot innocently take the profit of that which is done by 
those they employ in an evil trade. How can you have your bar¬ 
maids serving out liquors while you yourself are at church? 

That winch comes with sin goes with sorrow. 

Or, if it stays, it brings a curse with it. That -which is hatched 
under the wing of a raven will peck at its owner’s eyes. 

That which covers thee discovers thee, 

A man is known by his clothes, and a woman still mure. 

That which humbles us is always for our good. 

That which is born of a hen will take to scratching. 

Everything is according to the birth. That v>bieli is born of the 
flesli is flesh, and nothing better in tho best of cases. 

That which is evil is soon learnt. 

And when learned, if so suits the disposition of tho learner that 
ho never forgets it. All tho scholars in the school of sin are quick 
in getting bold of their lessons. 

That which is got over the deviPs back is usually spent 
under tho devil's belly. 

it goes an badly as it rime, and usually in some form of worship 
of tho belly god. Nathaniel Baileys explanation of this proverb is, 
that “it is used of such covetous persons, who have, by unjust, 
fraudulent, and oppressive methods, amassed to themselves worldly 
richer It intimate, that -m*.h ill-gotten wealth is commonly wasted, 
by a profuse heir, in rio‘ and luxury, and seldom descends to tho 
third geju«mtion « 

/ 
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That which is learned early is remembered late. 

In our last days our memory is stronger concerning the facts of 
childhood than hi reference to the events of yesterday. 

\ 

That which is sharp is generally short. 

This is comfortable to remember when in pain, or under slander, 
or in a thunder-storm, or when buffeted by a passionate man. 

That which looks like a mountain may melt like a mist. 

Have courage, and press forward; for tremendous difficulties 
will vanish as you advance. 

That which lowers itself is beginning to fall. 

AVhcn a man inclines to low company and questionable ways, ho 
is likely to go into gross faults. When a tradesman stoops to 
trickery, lie is probably on the road to bankruptcy. 


That which will not bo butter must bo made into cheese. 

If a thing cannot be used iu one way, we must use it in another, 
and suffer no waste. Wo must also make ourselves of use to the 
good causo by ingonuity of earnestness. 

In some way or other, help, if you please : 

If you can’t be butter you must be cheese. 


That you may be loved, bo lovable. 

Else you cannot expect people to love you. nor should you even 
desire them to act in so unreasonable a way as to love that winch is 
not worthy of love. Love, and bo loved : being lo\ed, o\e. 

Tlmt’s my good which does mo good. 

That’s not good lauguago that all understand not. 

The proverb refers to the language of preachers of the gospel; 
they must not speak in an unknown tongue, but'use mm kot 
language. Old Cobb'U said, “ I not only speak so that .1 can be 
understood, but so that I cannot bo misundevfctooi • 


Thaw reveals what lias been hidden by snow. 

So, changes iu nations and families bnnj„' 

Injured reputations arc often tiius ^tor. jl. * , iOCU 

^ hen a man s riches melt away, mnn> u.i y 
Ilia wealth concealed. 
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Tlio accomplice is as bad as the thief. 

Sometimes lie is worse. Jonathan Wild was a worse black than 
Jack Shepherd and tho rest of the gang whom he protected, fleeced, 
and betrayed. 

Tho account is correct, but not a sixpence appears. 

Accuracy of accounts is most commendable; but when there is 
no income, no correctness of accounts can fill up the vacuum. 
However good tbo account, tho estate is of no account when thero 
is no tiling to bo counted. However, even if the balance is on tho 
wrong side, keep tho books correct to a farthing. 

The advisor is not the payer. 

That is to say, he who gives advice, as a general rule, has 
nothing to loso in tho matter. Be chary of the counsel of ono 
who carefully keeps on shore, but exhorts you to go to sea. 

TIlo alo jug is a great waster. 

Toby Fill-pot fills his own pot, but he often empties the tea from 
the teapot, and the flour from the kneading trough. A drunkard’s 
purse is a bottle, and everything runs out of it. 

The ancients have run away with all our new ideas. 

4 ‘ I pine to be original, 

But this I cannot be; 

For ev’ry one’s done ev’ry thing 
In long advance of me. 

I’ve come into the world too late— 

1 fear it must be so: 

Oh, could I but be born afresh, 

A thousand years ago ! ” 

Tho anvil fears not the hammer. 

In patience it stands still and bears, 

Till all the hammers it outwears. 

The arm is the stronger, but tho tongue is the longer. 

When the strong arm is weary, the nimble tonguo still runs its 
men. The more’s tho pity. 

The ass that brays most, eats least. 

Moral:— 

It you would be largely fed, 

Keep a still tongue in your head. 
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The back door is the one that robs tlio bouse. 

Tlioro is an unknown leakage going on out of sight. Little lots 
of goods go off to other houses. Back doors for going out, and 
back stairs for going up, aro of little use to honest men. 

The beadle of tbo parish is always of the vicar’s opinion. 

Of course. Would you have the good man quarrel with his 
beans and bacon F Ho is bound to order himself lowly and reverently 
to his spiritual pastor and master. 

The bear is not so bearish as folks make him. 

Often when wo come to know a man who has a reputation for 
roughness, we find him quite amiable: he ‘‘roars like a sucking 
dove.” If you arc not a bear, why wear a bear a skin i 

The boaten road is the safest. 

Keep to it, and let foolish speculators go over hedge and ditch, 
and meet with tumbles, and thieves, if so it pleases them. 


The beginning* prophesies the end. 

So Christiana sings of her sotting out upon the spiritual life . • 
(t Our tears to joy, our foal's to faith, 

Are turned, as we see; 

Thus our beginning, as one saith, 

Shews what our end will bo.” 


The bell does not go to service, and yet it calls overdone 
to it. 

This is very right in tho bell, but it should not bo told of :i belle, 
or any other of mau or woman kind. Where wa bid others go, wo 
should lead the way, lest the following rhyme be applicable to ua. 
The sign-post duly points the way, 

Yot etandeth still from day to day. 

The best cause requires a good pleader. 

Such a cause as that of the Saviour and lib cross J ^^es our best 
efforts; and so long ns men aro dc-pera.-ly k* »n W , 
uliall need to plead w ith them on truth s behalf, os for jiu lne... 

Tlie best colt needs breaking in. 

Your own delightful son requires u :1S ,1U JL**voi/ ^vonhl 
oiuoh inferior offspring Perhaps if y"‘, ' ’’ He Umt i ochors 
attend a little more to this very needful 110 U,at M * hul “ 

bis child makes ’* rod .fop his own back. 
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TJig best dog- leaps the stile first. 

AH tho pack will follow, but ouo hound leads the way, and, of 
course, lie is the strongest and most daring*. Those who aspire to 
leadersliip should take the first place in danger and in self-sacrifice, 
ihe holiest man will be first in protesting against evil. 


Tiie best eyes look inwards and upwards. 

The best fish swim near the bottom. 

Go deep into truth. Be not content with the surface of it ; for in 
the depths lie tho most precious thoughts. In soul-winning deal 
with the very worst, and you may bring to light, in many an 
instance, originality, force, fervour, and intense gratitude. 

The best go first, tho bad remain to mend : 

Let bad beware, for patience hath an end. 

Spared by long-suffering, we must improve, or else tho God who 
lias taken his saints homo will send us to our own place. 


The best ground boars weeds as well as flowers. 

The best families havo their “ auut-caters ami uncle- suckers, 


The best harvest is tbo longest in being reached. 

Archbishop 11 'hateley said: “The man who is in a hurry to seo 
io full ‘ fleets of his own tillage, must cultivate annuals, and not 
torcst trees. Only children will be in such foolish haste. 

Tbo best is the cheapest. 

Because it lasts out so many of tho sweaters good-for-nothimr 

goods. ^Oheap w dear, . fre ought not 

town the prices ol first-rate articles: it is grinding down the 
workman, and forcing down the quality of the goods. 


The best knowledge is to know God. 

Tho best merchants never best each other. 

They do not take each other in, but they deal fairly. If a man 
cannot become eminent by fair dealing, he had better keep in the 
•ackground. Only small and menu traders look out for opportunities 
or talung undue udvontago j and such people never prosper. 


Tho best of all acids is assiduity. 

hue this wonderful chemical. It. will cat its way through every 

difficulty. A great rcductimi upon taking a quantity. 1 
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The best of cloth 

May harbour xuoth. 

The moth is no respecter of qualities. Sin assails the purest of 
men, and will work them mischief if it can. 

Tho best of days for mending your ways. 

This very day is tho best. Every moment you remain in sin you 
sin again. Till your debt is paid, your debt increases. 

Tho best laid schemes o’ mice and mon gang aft a-gley. 

Because neither mice nor mon can foresee all contingencies, and 
something happens which puts thorn out in their calculations. Wo 
do not wonder that mice fail: are men at all surer of success ? 

•The best of men are but men at the best. 

When trial comes it is seen to be so. What fault one man com- 
juts another may commit. Those aro not the best of men who 
iorget that they aro only men. 

J-ho best physic is fresh air ; 

-Lhe test pill is plain faro. 

It is well to remember this, for else wo may fly continually to 
medicine, and end like the man who put on his tomb, “ I was well, 

banted to be better, took physio, and died/' 

^ho best surgeon is ho that has boon well hacked about 
himself. 

He knows how to sympathize, for ho has felt tho smart. \\ lint 
a physiciau wo huvo for our souls in tho Matt oi Sorrows ! 


Tho best swimmer is often the Ill’st to drown. 

Because lxo is venturesome, while others avoid tho water, since 
, ie y know they cannot swim. Another proverb “ lho 

? lon gest swinuner was drowned at last.’ Nevertheless lot us all 
learn to swim. 


best throw of the dice is to throw them away. 

The bettor thou bo, tho more careful must thou be. 

The proverb books add, “quoth lloudyng." Whoever that 
worthy may have been, he spoke s mud ' ruth, i > * hard to live u„ 
' u BOblo character : it is like keeping up a ifcat lllHl3 ° wluu ,lu ’ 
expenditure is large. 
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Tho Biblo is tho book which has no errata in it. 

Neither in matters historical nor scientific docs it blunder, any 
more than in matters theological. The worst mistako is with tho 
man who thinks tho Holy Spirit can bo mistaken. 

Tho big fish cat tho little ones. 

Tliis is tho mischief of it, for then ono fish devours quite a 
number of small fry. Now, if the little fish ate the big fish, one of 
them might satisfy the hunger of hundreds. It is not an economical 
system, but so it is. Please, don’t eat me up as yet. 

Tho biggest horsos arc not tho best travellers. 

Tn fact, the little ones have tho reputation of keeping on long 
after tho big horses aro knocked up. 

The biggest ox may do least work ; 

Yet little ones know how to shirk. 

Tho biggest poars aro not tho best. 

On tho contrary, those fruits which exceed in size generally 
fail in flavour, and a big pear when eaten reminds one of a turnip. 

The bird that can sing, and won’t sing, must be made to 
sing. 

Tho birds boo the bait, but not the net. 

So men seo the present pleasure of sin, hut not its fatal result. 


Tho black ox treads on all our toes, 

And every man his burden knows. 

Caro and trouble come to all "VVo should be glued to this world 
if this were not tho ease. 

The blade oft used no rusting frets : 

The running stream no filth begets. 

Activity is health to tho mind as well a9 to the body. Neither 
for our holiness nor our happiness is idleness helpful. 

Tho blind load tho blind, aud both fall into tho ditch. 

Our old-fashioned fathers were wont to sing :— 

“ The Pope, that pagan full of pride, 

He hath us blincled long*; 

I’or where the blind tho blind do guide, 

No wonder they go wrong.” 
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Tlio bliucl man sees bis neighbour’s faults. 

The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church. 

From tlio ashes of the martyrs springs a new race of confessors. 
The policy of cruelty has failed altogether. 

The church of Christ is like ft camomile bed : 

Tlio more it is trodden, the more it will spread. 


The “ Blue Boar” is a great devourer. 

Itomco would never have asked, “What’s in a name r if ho had 
hut lived to take a tour in England, and become acquainted with 
tlio nomenclature of some of our inns. To us there is hardly a 
Mgn in the kingdom which is not thoroughly significant; and any 
traveller, wo should think, who has his mental eyes about hun, may 
wo at a glanoo outside the way in. which ho will be taken in. VV ho, 
for instance, would expect to enter tlic jaws or doors of a Lion 
without being bitten, or to get away from an Layle without con¬ 
siderable bleeding ? A little matured, the Lamb becomes decidedly 
indicative of fleecing; while every Bear, we know, is naturally 
prone to squeeze as many as he can lay liis paws on. Roguer} in 
the Fox is what everybody looks for, and plucking* and rousting are, 
°f course, inseparable from a Goose and Gridiron. Nor is the blue 
Boar an exception to the rule, for it most aptly symbolizes } our 
complexion when you leavo it; and no one, we should think, ^ou <- 
enter a Green Man , when reminded on the threshold of his verdancy 
in doing so. Of nil our signs, however, perhaps there is none more 
suggestive than the Magpie and Stump , which anyone may sec is 
merely ?i contraction for tlio far more significant Magpie onci nmp 
Fp.—Bunch (more than twenty-five years ago). 


llio board slays more than tlio sword. 

Jho boaster counts his penny silver. 

„ As for himself, he is a wonder. If you would hut believe it ho is 
tbo greatest man that ever honoured the race by being horn into it. 

Of all speculations the market holds fort-n, 

The best that I know for a lover of pelt, 

Were to buy up our John at the pn<* he > 

And sell him—at that which he sets on bun... t. 


bhe body lias two eyes, the soul must h»i\ o one only. 
A single eye to the glory of Qod is essential to a h ,v 

bho bone of contention is the jaw-bone. ^ ^ 

J-'ho bottle and the glass make many r k> -kl.bS. 
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“ The bottomless pit is in Chancery Lane ” ; 

So said a man ; and he spake very plain. 

Law is not good news, its agents are not angel*, and it does not 
lead to bliss. The place where the legalities abound is not likened 
to the highest heaven. It’s an ill chance which leads to Chancery. 


The boughs that bear bountifully bow low. 

“ Trees are bowed down with weight of fruit, 

Clouds big with rain hang low ; 

So good men humbly bear success, 

Nor overweening grow.” 

Tho bow must not be always bent. 

When life’s all labour, and has no intermission, it becomes 
slavery. Work without rest is like an unstuffed saddle, and cuts 
the rider to the bone. 


Tho brain is over sowing corn or cockle. 

It cannot be still. If you want to keep out bad thoughts, fdl 
up the mind with good considerations. 

The brains don’t lie in the beard. 

Age goes before honesty, but not always after wisdom. 


The bread of idleness should never be eaten. 

Jiult/e Ilaliburton says, “Tho bread of idleness in a general way 
is apt to he stale, and somotiines I conceit it is a little sour,” None 
but the meanest of the mean will eat a crumb of it. It ferments 
within a man, and breeds vice, roguery, and lechery. 


The butcher looke d for his candle, and ’twas stuck in his 
hat. 

Ho could not have seen exempt by that candle’s light; and by 
that light he looked for th • light! So, many are carefully looking 
for the grace of God in their hearts, though they would never 
Lav, a desire to possess it unless grace had wrought that desire. 


Tho cask is sure to small of the wine it lias held. 

Habits leave their impress up m the mind, oven after they are 
given up. Yon cuunot p>ur sin into the soul and out u era in without 
a taste remaining. Tho*ill savour abides, though the sin is forgiven. 
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“The cat did it” ; but the puss bad only two logs. 

Alluding to the general explanation of breakages. There is a 
cat in every catastrophe of a domestic kind. 


Tho cat invites the mouse to a feast. 

So the strange woman solicits the unwary youth. 

“ Will you walk into my parlour ? said the spider to the fly, 
'Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy. 


Tlio cat knows more than the kitten. 

The cat settled the dispute between the birds. 

By eating them both up. 

Does this differ a straw 
From the action of law ? 

It is thus described :— 

“ Then take, says Justice, each of you a shell; 
Wo live at Westminster on folks like you. ^ 
’Twas a fat oyster. Live iu peace. Adieu . 


-Hie cat that killed the rat is the cat for me, 
Whatever colour that eat may chance to be. 

Utility is in many matters the test of value. ^ 
white or cherry-coloured, that is to say, black, it' 
she is worth her milk. 


Whether a cat be 
she catches mice, 


fho cat thinks one thing, and tho mouse another. 

rhe mouse plays, but the cat preys. The mouse seeks tho cc a, 
but the cat seeks.the mouse. Hence:— 

The cat’s advioo 
Is bad for mice. 

1 ho cats that drive away tho mice are as good as 

that catch them. .. . n . . 

The one object is to mivo tlio con*, and tbr « »> Jjj.^ ,, w u 

done ia not material. Tho policeman who 
Hute as useful us another who arrests them. 

The chamber of sickness should be tho chapel of devotion 

. r .. 1 +v, 4 .rrlo It would be a puy 
l»ut devotion should not K couimea . t V r au d that the best 
biat a man should need U be sickly to be > 

promoter of devotion should be disoa 4 ^* 
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Tho chapter of accidents is the Bible of the fool. 

Ho directs his course by bis circumstances, and estimates the 
pleasure or anger of God by the incidents of Providence: this is 
a grave error. Ho believes a statement because others profess to 
believe it, but the Word of the Lord has no weight with him. 

The charitable give out at the back-door, and God puts in 
at tho window. 

They give in secret, but receive in public. The rich are trustees 
for tho poor, and if they execute their trust faithfully, the Lord 
often sees. fit to put more into their hands ; or, on the other hand, 
when lie judges that their trust is fully discharged, lie may see it 
be3t to release them from further worry and responsibility by allow¬ 
ing them to retire contented with a little. 

The chicken is fed in tho country, but eaten in the city. 

One man has the labour, and another the enjoyment: let us hope 
that both are satisfied. One feeds tho bullock, und another feeds on 
tho beef: let us hope that neither of them finds it tough work. 

The child is sure to hate tho man unwise, 

Who gives him everything for which ho cries. 

He has spoiled the child, and in due time his child will spoil him. 

The child of tho rabbit soon learns to burrow. 

In all cases the offspring takes after tho parents. ITow can we 
greatly blame our children for being faulty liko ourselves? 


The child says what he heard his mother say. 

Of course he speaks his mother tongue. Let his mother mind 
what sho says, or her talk will be her bairn’s bane. A gracious 
mother writes: “‘Something having annoyed me one day, I said 
impatiently, ‘ botheration,’ when immediately I heard the child- 
voioo repeat clearly, 4 bo-ther-a-ticn.’ I was greatly shocked, so 
dreadful did it sound on his little lips, that I felt as though I had 
thus heedlessly dropped into his soul the possible seedling of futuro 
blasphemy.” Oh that all mothers were thus conscientious ! 

The chimney catches fire from within. 

It would be bard to set it alight from the outside; but when tho 
soot has accumulated, it is apt to burn. So temptation from 
without would be a very snudl danger to us if it were not for the 
soot within Our corruptions are a greater danger ihm our 
temptations. How wi><‘ to keep the chimney well swept! 
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Tlio cleaner tlio linen, the plainer the spot. 

Or “ The fairer the damask the worse the stain.” The faults of 
very good men are more noticcnblo than those of poisons of infcrioi 
morals. 

Keep thy snow-white garments clean, 

For stains on such are quickly seen. 


Tlio coaches won’t run over him. 

lie has got into jail, and is quite beyond fear of the accidents of 
tho road. Ho has more to do with the turnkey than the turn¬ 
pike. The wheel will not go over him, for he is over the wheel. 


Tho coalhoavor is king in his own cot. 

So lie ought to he. Shall we call liim Old King Coal ? Take no 
liberties in Ills majesty’s dominions, but treat him with duo respect, 
lest the coalhenver heave you out of tho house. 

“ In England every man’s cottage is held to he his castle, which 
he is authorized to defend, even against the assaults of the king; 
but it may be doubted whether tho same privilege extends to Ireland. 

‘ My client,’ said an Irish advocate, pleading before Lord Norbury, 
in an action of trespass, 4 Is a poor man; he lives in a hovel, and 
this miserable dwelling is in a forlorn and dilapidated state ; but 
still, thank God! the labourer's cottage, however ruinous its plight, 
is his sanctuary and his costlo. Yes, the winds may enter it, and 
the rains may enter it, but tho king cannot enter it.* 4 What! not 
the reigning king?’ asked tho joke-loving judge.” - TUc Tin 
Trumpet . 

Tlio cobbler’s wife is badly shod. 

Usually those who noil an article arc ill supplied themselves. They 
say the doov>r’a \vito lakes no physio. It is bad when ministers' 
families ar ■ the worst brought up in tho parish; and when the 
teacher of other people's oliildn n spoils liis own. 


Tho cock doth crow to let us know, 

If wo be wise, Vis time to rise. 

If we went to bed earlier, and then rose at cock-crowing, \ V n 
nhotild enjoy the best part of tho day, which now wo never sec. 


Tito cock shuts his eyes when he crows, because he knows 
it by heart. 

Many a preacher mightdo tho Same ; but probably he does enough 
of eye-shutting upoi other people. 6 
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Tlio coddled child is the sickly child. 

Mother is afraid the wind should blow on her darling 1 , and so she 
Keeps the fresh air away from him. Poor dear! “Do him up in 
uvender. Take care that you do not soon have to do him up* 
m elru! 1 

Who killed poor Sam ? 

His J/a called him “ lamb ” ; and with treaclo and jam, 

She killed poor Sam, 


The common peoplo 
Look at tho steeple ; 

But tho joy of tho place 
Is tho gospel of grace. 

a ^ li at is architecture' compared with tho glad tidings from heaven F 

m/w if hUrCh W n 10ut tlie £ os P rl is liko a silver cover and no beef 
umlei it, or a golden pump without a drop of water. 


Tho constant drop will wear the hardest stone. 

enough, and oven the most despised of holy 
influences will toll upon the most stubborn mind. 


Tho course of truo love never did run smooth. 

It is, 

Like new-laid pavement, rather rough ; 

Like trade, exposed to losses ; 

Or like a Highland plaid, all stuff, 

Aud very full of crosses. 

Liio cow in tho meadow would liko to ho on the common. 

1 lie cow' on the common would liko to ho in tho meadow'. 

M o are iv ve r content with our position, whether we be cows or 
men. Tho ins would be out, and tho outs would be in. Apprentices 
wou ' f l bo journeymen, and journeymen would be masters. Tho 
Uhniorried would like to bo wedded, aud some of tho murried wish 
they were single. 

Tho cow little givoth thal hard livetl). 

must feed her well if we expect much milk. Nothing conics 
out. which is not find. put in. Even Ayrshire cows can’t live on 
air, and short-horns will not thrive on short commons. 


Tho crop will show liow the 1i. Id was tilled. 

The crow calls the vook hlnck. 

J {< looks ut his friend • bluokm.- i ; un l qu to forgot it hit! own. 
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Tho cut lliat is worst 
Of a leg is the first. 

This alludes to a leg of mutton, where the first cutis simply a 
great {raping gush. Ho who is content with the hi-st cut ot a 
Moulder P of mutton has no appetite. In trade the first cut is 
'nothing: most men lose at first. It must be all out-going at tlio 
beginning, and for some little while after; tho next cut is bettei, 


The darker tlio day, tlio more wo must pray. 

Tho darker tho days, tho more wo should praise. 

The daughter of a good mother will ho tho mother of a 
good daughter. 

If she meets with u good husband. There is a great di al moie 
in the stock from which a child comes than some suppose. Marry a 
duughtcr of a good daughter, and hopo to have a good daughter. 


The day hath eyes, aud tho night hath ears. 

Thus we are always under observation, and must not duro to sin. 

The day is short, and tho work is long; 

To waste a moment would bo wrong. 

Tho day may bo foggy; 

You need not be groggy. 

The day you do not clean tho house some special friend 
will call. 

51 iud this, Mrs. McTorker. It is always so, that when things are 
awkward, folks most respected, but quite unexpected, drop in. 

The dead all slumber in tho same bed. 

u Cover his head with turf or stone, 

It is all one ; it is nil one.” 

Tho dead, and only tlioy, should do nothing. 

While there’s life in us let us live* to purpose. Ho who has 
nothing’ to do may u. well die. 

The devil can cite Scripture to suit his purpose. 

But it 4 b always with a twist of omission or addition. Ho cannot 
mally support lies with truth; but tho languu..o of truth nmk» * 
falsehood go clown with tho unwary. 
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The devil comes to us across the fields. 

Just when and where wc think ho cannot get at us, his tempta¬ 
tions are sure to find us out. 

The devil will ho where wo think lie’s not; 

Security’s vale is his favourite spot. 


Tlio devil does most when men aro doing least. 

Idleness gives the evil ono a groat advantage: he gets into tho 
trim while it waits at a station. The Turks say, lt A busy man is 
plagued with one devil, but ail idle man with a thousand.’* 


Tho dt*v il entangles the youthful with beauty, the miser 
\nth gold, tho ambitious with power,' tho learned 
with false doctrine. 

Ho has his peculiarly adapted temptations. How true it is that 
the learned are specially inclined to heresy ! You cannot get up a 
fi llse ductp }*« without a D.D. to doctor tho gospel for you. This is 
the case when then- knowledge puffeth up, and they have not the 
lovo which buildeth up.. 


Tho devil falls in when saints fall out. 

Times of contention are great opportunities for Satan. He is tho 
4 n ] [t ?* lmt <h feels much at homo where ill-will is rampant. 

. et when saints fall out with error and worldliuess, the evil one has 
his neat disturbed, and he likes it not. 


Tho devil first plays tho fox, afterwards the lion. 

J’ir.-it dmuyos, and then destroys. Thus error first pleads for 

'.! , • i', , th ? u lor<ls in 0TCr tmth, and rugos at thoso whom at 
tirat it nattered. 


I he devil in a Hheep’s-skin is a devil indeed. 

Hi * deceitful nature thus finds a fit incarnation, and ho riots 
anon- those wi >m he delights to worry, and desires to devour. 

Ole what uk.v man within him hide 
Though angel on tho outward side [ 


The devil is n bad mas tor, and ho lias bad servants. 

V v t h • Imd servant. * iireo' edimn to him, * dons in hh eauso, mid 
on anew m i allowing he- wavs, Xhis evil nmater and his servants 
gi‘«nv mop and inure aluco the longer they are together. 
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The devil is a busy bishop iu his diocese. 

Nobody can ever complain that lie does not hold Visitations and 
Confirmations. He Is all over his diocese, and puts forth all liis 
energy. Hugh Latimer has a pithy piece upon this “ most diligent 
bishop and prelato in all England. ’ 

The devil is neither dead nor lame. 

Of Mr. Haynes , the coloured preacher, it is said that, some timo 
after the publication of his sermon on the text, “Ye shall not 
surely die,” two reckless young men, having agreed together to try 
his wit, one of them said, 4 ‘ Father Haynes, have you heard the good 
nows?” “ No,” said Mr. Haynes, “ what is it? y \ “ It is great 

news indeed,” said the other, “ and if true, your business is done.” 
44 What is it P ” again enquired Mr. Haynes. “Why,” said tlio 
first, “the devil is dead.” In a moment tho old gentleman 
replied, lifting up liis hands, and placing them on the heads of tho 
young men, and in a touo of solemn concern, “0 poor fatherless 
children ! What will become of you ? ” 

Tlio devil is old, but not iufirni. 

On tho contrary, liis age has sharpened his cunning to an intense 
degreo. Thousands of years ho has been tempting men, and who 
can hopo to be a match for him ? 

Tho devil leads him by tho nose, 

Who tho dice so often throws. 

Gambling is so silly a vice, that it is fair to sav that it - votary 
is led by the nose; and it is so ruinous, that surely Satan must 
have a special hand in it. Tho ancients say, “Tho devil go>\s 
shares in gaming” ; and yet again, “Play hath tho devil at tho 
bottom of it.” Yet the devil docs not demean himself to play. 

The devil likes to souse what is already wot. 

Where evil is already abundant, ho sees good soil for tin*growth 
of more. The worse a man is, tho worse he may become ; and 
thereforo Satan attends carefully to his education in immoral*. 
Evil is not evil enough for him; he would increase it without 
measure. Every sin is excess, but he would mub it more excessive. 

The devil takes ill-care of his own servants. 

For a whit’ bo sooths to reward them, bin ii b am-It them. 
Whitt is ••ailed “tho devil's luck” is only disguiw’d 
ha y no grat'd ode ; hut those who servo him be -:i a " the greatest 
sufferers iu the long run. 
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The devil was sick—the dovil a monk would bo ; 

The devil was well—the devil a monk was he. 

Sick-bed repentance is generally sickly repentance, and dios as 
the man recovers. 

Tlio dovil will not drive out tlio devil. 

Else would his kingdom fall. Anger is not the way to drive evil 
out of your wife or your servant. Those who beat children un¬ 
mercifully may drive one devil out, but they drive ten devils in. 

Tlio devil’s apple lias a Litter core. 

Beware of his tempting fruit. When lie says “ Aue,” think you 
hour wisdom saying “ Carry Every child of Eve should sicken at the 
sight of the serpent’s apple. 

The devil’s journeymen never want work. 

He makes work for them, and makes them work for him. 

Tlio devil’s meal is all bran. 

His gains and profits arc not what they seem, but dwindle down 
to the small end of nothing. 

Tlio dew of tlio morning sparkles with health. 

Those who have it often on their brows speak highly iu iU 
favour. 

Wash thy face in morning dew; 

Thou wilt thus thy health renew. 

The difficult thing is to got your foot in tlio stirrup. 

To bogiu is tho difficult matter. Once mounted, riding will bo 
simple enough. To get some men really into tho stirrups is the 
hard matter: they hesituto aud remain Undecided, To get a 
li' f lihood. it is n great thing for a young man to got his foot on the 
loader, oven if it bo tlio low st rung. 

The dog does not get bread every lime ho wags liis tall. 

Ho would be fir too tat if ho did. We must not expect to Lave 
all our wished granted us. l Tildron ought not to have every wliim 
gratified, or they will be ruined. 

Tho dog is a better friend to man, than man to tho dog. 

Tt should never be >'• Ho is a cruel cur indeed who is cruel to 
his dog. They tjflUf, 4 ' Love nu% love my dog” ; but in some cases 
the difii- ulty would u»*t be to love the dog. but the brute that owns 
him. 11 is thy servant a dog 1r Ho, ho is nothing half so uoblo. 
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The dog that minds not your whistle is good for nothing. 

Without obedience what is the value of the creature you keep ? 
From the dog up to the servant and tho child, the maste r has a 
right to expect attention all round. 

Tho donkey’s gallop is sliort. 

Some say “short and sweet.” Many men are soon over with 
their little game. They take up work fast enough ; but they drop 
it quite as fast. There is no depending on them for half-an-honr. 

Tho double-shuffle is the devil’s dance. 

He practises, inspires, and admires the arts of deceit. 

The dove hates tho least feather of tho hawk. 

Every pure-minded man will hate oven the appearance of evil. 

Tho drunken man’s joy is the sober man’s sorrow. 

lie wastes tho substance of the family, and degrades its name ; 
..ml for this. f*tfch< r, broth* r, i : ! • 1 have grey bar. 

heads which should not so soon be thus whitened. 

The ducks fare well in the Thames. 

Where there is plenty of room, and an over-flowing stream. 
They are not alarmed by tho fear of Cookham or Fton ; but they 
disport themselves in the green and peaceful streams, and nobody 
hears of their being injured by the abundance of water. Where 
there is “ enough and to spare ” is the place for me also. 

The Dutch have taken Holland. 

Wonderful! And an ass lias eaten thistles ! A dog has gnawed 
a bone ! A ** modern thought” apostle lias denied tho g" p-1 

The ear tires sooner than tho tongue. 

Few arc tired of talking, but very many arc wearied with hear- 
in"- An d well they lAftjr p® when we think of what they h^ve to 
h<air t Many sermons exercise the pativneo of tho saints. 

The emperor rules the empire, but tho empress rules the 
emperor. 

Oftentimes som** favourite son rules the empress, and thou tho 
laud is uuhuppy, fur it is rc.aJJy governed l*> a ch»ld. It is w onder¬ 
ful with bu\v little wisdom kingdoms arc g merited. 
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Tho empty cask sounds most. 

It is a common remark that men talk most who think least. 
When knowledge comes, chatter stops, just as frogs cease their 
croaking when a light is brought to the water’s side. 

The envious die, lout envy lives. 

The eye of charity should ho open, as well as its hand. 

.T° gho indiscriminately may be almost as mischievous as not to 
give at all. Charity must never be blind ; but it may see too much, 
and therefore close its hand. Keep the middle way. 

The eye of the master does more than Loth his hands. 

Ho may do but liftlo manual labour, but liis oversight of the 
work gets it done in quicker and better stylo than if he were away. 
.The more servants a man has, the more will he need to stay at 
homo and look after them. 

The farmer’s care makes fields to bear, 

Yet God, we know, makes harvests grow. 

How tho omnipotence of God works through the labour of mau 
wc know, for we see it before us every day. \Vo work as if we did 
all; but we trust in God, knowing that all power belongs to him. 

The farther from Home, tho nearer to God. 

And it oven seems as if there were less Popery in Itome than 
Item-winds of miles ft way from tho Vatican. Even tho imitation of 
religion does not flourish in that harlot city. 

They truly say the Pope of Homo 
Is little thought of nearest home. 

f I ho farther in, the deeper. 

Tho more we press into tho centre of true godliness, tho deeper 
i liall wo find its mystery, its power, its joy. Those who aro up to 
the ankles iu the river of life should go further in till they reach 

* waters to swim iu«” 

Iti^ feet are slow when the head wears snow. 

Old ago must ho conk nt to leave running to youth and middle age. 

The IV o r to . stare* tho belter the fare. 

b i% {•• m *tur of uSf impossibly bumjueta. We feel like 

the wild-bjunts, whor. fi -ding u thing for tla public to fcture at. 
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Tlio finest diamond must be cut. 

Because it is so precious it must undergo this ordeal. God tries 
the heart he values. The more dear we tire to him, the more shall 
we be chastened. Pebbles lio undisturbed, but jewels do not. 

The fire that burnetii taketh the heat out of a burn. 

It is so on homoeopathic principles. That grace which burns us 
with conviction of sin taking the fire out of the burns of sin. Wo 
are judged iu conscience that wo may not be judged. 

The first dish pleaseth all. 

In the beginning, appetite is 110 b satiated: everyone is prepared 
to start fair. The first speaker at a meeting is borne with because 
the people are not yet wearied. 

The first hour of the market for mo. 

“When I am fresh, and my customers have not yet spent all their 
money. When the goods are fresh and I can have the pick of them 
as a purchaser. 

The first three men in the world were a gardener, a plough¬ 
man, and a grazier. 

Honourable employments these ! Let no man think little oi the 
various forms of husbandry. They are the most healthful and en¬ 
joyable of callings. Being made of the earth, we are < arthy, and 
thrive best iu those employments winch take us back to the ground 
whence wo were taken. 

The first to end a fray 
Is the best man, I say. 

He who is the least to blame is tho first to desire reconciliation. 

Tho first who speaks of a suit at law is not therefore in 
the right. 

No, ho is frequently a bully, who wants to frighten his opponent. 
<*p quent threat. “1 dont coro n 

fraction ” is the answer which usually .dlenccs him for lb* lime. 


The fish which wo did not catch is a very largo one. 

That which gave us a nibble was immense 1 Thai v.m- h ».n» 
away with lh»* book was simply enormous ! Thus d«> m dm 
capital out of our failures. What might we imt have done it - • ! 
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lien things are a little cracked it is wonderful how long they 
asl, and the like long continuance is proverbial in sickly people. 
Aiul yet if ever a dish is broken it was cracked before ; and that 
wicked Mr. Nobody did it, or possibly the cat. 


riio flesh, is master when, the mind is idle. 

An awful tyrant it is. O sleeping mind, wake up and claim thy 
proper sovereignty! 


Iiie fly that playeth with the candle singetli her wings. 

fli ll ° "°, lmtil they P eriah ! We know many moths and 

, fllm 1 * 0 S ri 1>e 0t y0U "^ mon and women who arc already feeling 
the name, Ply away, poor creatures! 

Tho fool is fond of writing liis name wlicro it should 
not be. 


Wien I see a person’s name 
Scratched upon the glass, 

I know he owns a diamond, 
And his father owns an ass, 


Ilic fool saith, “ Who would have thought it ? ” 

When the reply might bo, “ Who would not have thought it P ” 

m ucnrSr,?^ rU ", m . tw0TU ' ,h " J be surprised at the con- 
sequence, but no ono else is. 


T,u '’ r " ’ li ‘ l ; »l«h<must nought to make gold of iron, and 
matin iron of gold. 

w ! th who deal with outside brokers, and go in for 

° r -°P*I. V u '” 1 w » f ■> S They «•. ,*.»,* (heir 

ngs into u fortune, anil instead thnvof thoy turned til cm 
Mn<i «» A cop out of the stock*, or you will lose your stock. 


mto smoko. 


1 Jio foolish and perverse 
f'iil the lawyer’s purse*. 


There be many people so given to strife, 

1 hat they J1 go to law for u twopenny knife. 


On-* fool h do moro hurt in this world than the rascals. 

it would t v,., 0. Our own worries come not so much from tlio 
" kl •' ' *>•*'•• I ho .. '• A d 1'eue, of you by a foul may do you 

m*>iv harm than a blunder. S w , H f,- 0 m a fool’s .-nUm h,' m ! ‘ 
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-Liio fowler catches old birds as well as young ones. 

Tho fox barks not when I10 would steal the chickens. 

No, he is as cautious and silent as a modern theologian who is 
scheming to mislead an orthodox church. 


Tho fox of Ballybotheram was caught at last. 

ire worried both dogs and men, led them a fine dance, and got 
away every time : but tho hounds devoured him at length. 

Tho fox praiseth tho choose out of tho crow’s mouth. 

Let the crow suspect the praise, which is not given for her own 
nake, but for her cheese sake. You know the fable : it is the picture 
ot that which happens every day. 

Tho friend of the tablo 

Is very variable. 

So say the French, and many English have proved it to be true. 

e is a wooden friend who owes his friendship to your mahogany, 
lhc friend who servos for feasts and gain, 

Aud follows but for form, 

Will pack when it begins to rain, 

And leave thee in the storm. 


Tho full man docs not believe in hunger. 
Tho game is not worth tho candle. 


t if 0 R P p -' ll 5 of a f illing into a well, and seven men 

falling in while looking for it. It. is u mud world, nml . xhibits 
i. uy nisi. , „f hunt mg mini r , hl.it with gold-,, hound- For 
1 ‘tilely Innfaiti'ii, 1< t, tw mill) Ihul win n 11 uonmn wnt. out, to 
work and earned u .hilling, but left her eliildivn to do and miter 
leu shillings worth of dtunugv, her game was not worth the e.tmllo. 


Tho getting out of doors is the greatest part of tho join toy. 

With M" it set 1111 the hud, Nl thing to start. Once off, tlu y o 
w-1 onough. It w a task indeed t , get them into going < « 
Nothin* will over bo attempted if all possible objections have first 
1. . bo overcome, amt with many timorous people this w v . ,-y mu.-h 
tlio cose. Ihcy will got <>u if they get off. 


The girl with a settlement will soon bo settled. 
lh:it opposite effects may flow 
trom the same cans.., : fis ete.ir's no bum . 

L ‘"\ "V >r, , uy mak «» the ,» ,re <„ 

■And also makes the to com.’. 
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The girl with a sneer 
Shull never bo my dear. 

I should think not. What if she should sneer at me after I had 
courted her ? She might, but she shan’t. 


Uio glutton’s temple is the kitchen, and lus belly is his 
god. 

His sacrifice is his health. His reward is early death. Gluttony 
* Ls more than war. The epicure heaps suppers upon dinners, 
ana breakfasts upon suppers, and lunches upon breakfasts, without 
intennHsion, till it costs him more to choke up his interior than 
it would to keep a dozen healthy men and women. The following 
Hues Aver, written by Lord Francis Ilervey in a pastrycook’s shop : 

“ Bo sure that Avhen you’ve had your fill 
You beat a swift retreat; 

For Satan finds some daiuties still 
For idle mouths to eat.” 


The good aro better made by ill, 

As odours crushed are sweeter still. 

The good-man is the last who knows what’s amiss at home. 

V° * s!n gulaily absent-minded husband who would allow 
• } v xly else to see what lie cannot seo himself. No doubt it is 
V m } x is lon K-sighted outsido in tho Avorld, but 
«ec» uot that Avlncli is just under his no.se. 


Tho goodness of news half lies in tho hearer’s ear. 

When peoplo aro anxious, and longing for tidings, they think 
every word precious. 


Bliu grace of God is gear enough. 

dir*' ^ ia ^ 1 tf rac ‘° all other things added to him. 

-Uun wants but little hero below”; grace will secure us that 
little, and much more. This is a good wish for a friend— 

A little health, a little Avealth, 

A little house, and freedom; 

Aud in the end a little friend, 

And little cause to need him. 


The great ship lias also great dangers. 

Tho greatest art .is to coin* al art. 

]'"?•] h'' - a thing s . ni.it.rnUy i>,atno one would dream that 
you had followed any run*, or bad even taken thought. 
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Tho greatest learning is to Toe seen in tlio greatest plainness. 

This is so 'with a preacher. If a man cannot make you under¬ 
stand what ho is saying, ho probably docs not understand the 
matter himself. Ignorance conceals itself behind hard words : true 
learning expresses itself with careful clearness. 

The greatest man must bo put to bed with a shovel. 

From the graves of the cemetery comes this voice: — 

Princes, this clay must be your bed, 

In spite of all your towers ; 

The tall, tho wise, the reverend bead 
Must lie as low as ours. 

The greatest of all faults is to be conscious of none. 

For this will prevent all hope of mending by making a man 
think that ho is perfect. That must be the greatest of faults which 
protects all the rest. » 

Tho greatest things are done by the help of small ones. 

The hand that gives gathers. 

May God make it so to every generous giver ! Giving is sowing. ^ 

Tho liai'd man gives no more than he that hath nothing. 

Miserly persons, if they have wealth, are more looked after than 
beggars ; and yet they are not worth a penny more to anybody. 

The liard-hearted man is the first to complain of unkindness. 

He feels for himself because he feels for nobody else. 

The hasty angler loses the fish. 

He must have patience, and bide his time, and let liis fish have 
a run, or else ho will go homo with a bare basket. Let him gn, 
tliathc may nut be gone. Let him pull out, that you may pull 
liim in. Humour men and women in much the sumo way. 

The head grey, and no brains yet! 

This expression of wonder miglit apply to a very largo number. 
Better not let them hi a part of their hi 

Dr. C hat neld bus the following: —" I wish t oimmilt you upon a 
little project 1 have formed*” said a noodle io bis friend. ’ * h ftV © 
an iiU’Ji iu my bend ** Have you r " hilerpo^-d (In »n< ml. %\ >«li a 
look of great surprise, " then you shrill have my opinion at once: 
A-ftcp it thw'l —it hmy be sometime bob. re yea -t another, 
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iho heart of a fool is in his mouth; hut tho mouth of a 
wise man is in his heart. 

When the heart is in the mouth, too much comes up ; but when the 
licart controls the mouth, communications will be wise. 


Tho heart that trusts for ever sings, 

And feels as light as it had wings. 

That is to say, when the trust is rested upon God alone the rest 
winch comes of it is true and gladsome. 


Tho hen that laid tho egg ought to hatch it. 

Those who commence a scheme should see to its development 
and other people should defer to them, and give them the option of 
working out their own methods. Tho “ought” in this proverb 
may mean either duty or privilege, or both. 


Tho herbs in our own garden will not do for medicine. 

No, we must fetch plants from India. Herbs are not prophets in 
‘t ii °. wn ‘ ;oun try» Our own mineral springs are just as good as 
those in Uermany, but no one drinks such common and vulgar 
waters! . a 

To Gorman bads our sick ones roam : 

Our water’s quite as bad at home. 

Tho higher tho fool, tho greater tho fall. 

Tall lie will, sooner or later; and what a smash there will be! 


Th* higher tho head, tho humbler the heart. 

Jt should bo so ; but v rv olto&tiu opposite h tho <*a-v. 

Tiie highest branch is not tho safest roost. 

For there the bird is soonest seen, 

And shot at by some sportsman keen, 

The hog that .is filthy trios to make others so. 

lie hastens to rub against his follows, and foul them with his own 
mud. Bad fellows cannot bear to see innocence. By example or 
l-v slander they will cither make «*tlr.s wicked, or cause them to 
appear so. By all means k«»ep clear of swinish men. 

The homo may soon bo full of goal*, 

Jl you will learn to save* tho be or. 

Phe boor-money h* >!f. lilUc enough as you drink it away ; hut 
when it is s ived it b wonderful how rich you seem, and how much 
y*'U f, an buy. G»»ing with**»u tin* beer make* all the* diilcrem \ 
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' The horseshoe that clatters is a nail short. 

Tlie clatter of tho tongue in many a Lead indicates the same 
melancholy shortness with regard to tho mind ; only we generally 
say, “ there’s a button short,” or “a slate loose.” The Tvorst of it 
is, that you cannot keep a cracked bell still. 

The liour of idleness is tlio hour of temptation. 

Tho houso gives the wife a character. 

According to its cleanliness and order she will bo esteemed. An 
ill-kept house will damage her good name, and mako the neighbours 
speak lightly of her. 

The improvident tight against providence. 

They may say what they please about their faith ; but as a 
provident man is not pleased with improvident children, so our 
Father in heaven loves not prodigality. Those ily in the teeth of 
providence who scpiander the provisions of Grod’s bounty. 

The jawbone does tho mischief. 

Whether by too much talking or by too much eating. Much jaw 
much jeopardy, and much meat much malady. 

The joking of wits, like the playing of puppios, often ends 
in snarling. . 

Tho King of Terrors is a terror to kings. 

Hence Loni XIV. built 1 ih palace at Versailles, since lie <• mid 
not endure that of St. G nnuius, beoauso from tho terrace ho could 
see the tower of tho abbey of SL Denis, where the French kings 
arc buried. Death is a dreadful leveller. What cares ho for crowns 't 

Tho king may bestow offices, but cannot bestow wit to 
manage them. 

To the xnisery of the parties c moernM, this has boon proved tmo 
in sadly many cases. Desire to bo fit for a post before )6u desire 
Uu» post itself, if you cajuiot ride, why seek a horse ? 

Tho king must wait while his pudding’s boiling. 

Or some say, ‘•while his Leer is drawing. *' Li Uv other mortals, 
he must have patience, for ho cannot cat pudding till it is cooked. 
The t^uccu herself cannot drink tv a till tie wan r is made iml. Sho 
who is waited on must wait. Should not we wait a 1 . ■ 
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The knot you knit 
Think well on it. 


Before you make the thing binding, consider and reconsider. 

The last drop makes tho cup run over. 

Just as the last ounce breaks tho camel’s back, and the last cruel 
word breaks tho heart. We receive many good things as a matter 
of course, though wo ought not to do so; but some little extra 
blessing makes us pour out our hearts in gratitude. 


Tho latest fashion is often the latest folly. 

Tho law of love is better than the love of law. 

The lawyer grows fat, but his client is lean. 

“ A country carter, driving his team, upon a time, along the 
highway, the foremost horse, it seems, was in very good case^ and 
* ttiVl ’ r \ C011 iarc \y crawl after him without the crack of tho whip. 

Why, how now, honest man/ cries a counsellor, ‘how comes it 
that your first horso is so fat, and the others so lean?’ 4 Ho, 
sir, kwh ho smartly enough, 4 the leader is a lawyer’s horse, and 
those that follow him are but his clients/ ” 


The lazy begin to bo busy when it’s time to go to bed. 

Just when the season is over, ho proposes to work; and just os lie 
might proper, lie dies. Many a man has gone to tin* grave when he 
expected his great baking of bread to come out of the oven. 


The lazy man is tho beggar’s brother. 

12vv?i tho beggar is by no means proud of him, but bids him go 
aud sing for his supper, like the rest of the gang. 


The lazy man’s dessert—roast nothing and no turnips. 

Scunt is tho table of sloth, and scant it ought to be. 


Tho leanest pig squoaks most. 

Generally. If there is one man worth Ices than another, he is the 
fellow to agitato for more wag. y, or shorter hours. 


Tho least said the sooneM \ v ml .1. 

Every ill-word m ils*' a hr*; « n. If there has been no tittle- 
tattle, matters <$j*n soon bo n>r, right. 
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Tiio loss men think, tko more they talk. 

The less brain, tho more jaw. It was said of one verbose 
preacher— 

“ Ten thousand thousand are his words, 

But all his thoughts are one.” 

The loss the fire, tho greater tho smoke. 

Frequently it is so : a littlo smothered fire makes hugo volumes 
of smoke, where a vehement flame scarcely makes a putt*. The less 
grace the more boast. The less solidity the more pretenco. 

The less the temptation, the greater the sin. 

For it is the more wanton, deliberate, and personal. If wo run 
after 6in, and are not drawn into it, we show great depravity of 
heart. Adams offence had a great aggravation in it, since lie did 
not sin by depravity, or habit, or example, or from poverty, or 
persuasion, or force of fashion. 

Tho less wit a man has, tho less lie knows his want of it. 

In fact, where there is very little wit, tho man sots up for a 
sage, and out of his empty skull brings forth oracles of wisdom. 

Tho less you have of goods, the more you need of God. 

But it is equally true, 4 ‘The more you have of goods, the more 
you need of God. Viow< 1 from different points, position* of 
poverty or wealth are equally perilous, unless unusual grace bo 
granted us. We may be poor and envious, or rich and proud. 
From each of these may grace deliver us ! 

Tho life of love is bettor than tho love of lifo. 

The love of lifo is natural, the lifo of liuuvenly Wo is super¬ 
natural, and is created in us by him whose name is Love. 

Tho longest life is a lingering death. 

This is a pessimis:’s view of things. A man with a bad liver 
maclo this estimate : tho worth of tlio life depends on tho liver. 

The loosest'spolco in tho wheel rattles most. 

Those who uro quietly doing their duty make no fu S bnt tho 
blameworthy are always in evidence. 


The loudest are not the wisest. 

But, on tho contrary, the louder the i ray, the bigger the a.s3. 
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The loudest bummer’s not the best bee. 

In fact, lie is no true beo at all, but only a bumble-bee. 

The loudest to threaten are the last to thrash. 

The love of money is worse than the lack of money. 

One can go to heaven 'without gold in the purse, but ono cannot 
get there at all with gold in tho heart. Not money, but the love of 
it. is the root of all evil. South says, “ Mammon has enriched liis 
thousands, but damned his ten thousands.” 

The love of tho wicked is more dangerous than their 
haired. 

They can flatter to evil, whore their frown would have no effect. 

The lowliest Christian is the loveliest Christian. 

No virtue adds such grace to a fair character as humbleness of 
mind. The lily of tho valley is a lovely flower. 

The mad dbg bites his master. 

lie is often the very first person ho flies at. When persons are 
out ot their minds, they often hate those most whom once they 
loved beat. It is a token of great folly and wickedness when a man 
turns round upon the person who was his benefactor and his leader. 

The man is what liis wife makes him. 

Tho man who weds u loving wife, 

Wlmto’er botldeth him in life, 

Shall bear up under oil; 

But ho that finds an evil mate, 

No good can oorao within his gate, 

Hi i cup is filled with gall. 

Tho man of courage knows not when ho is beaten. 

Like the English dmmraer-boy, ho docs not know how to bent a 
retreat, lie may bo crushed down, but never crushed out. 

Tho good man, like a bounding ball, 

Springs ever upward from las fall. 

Tho man of loose life 
Shan't have mo for a wife. 

Bvn-ibh* woman ! Mind you -tick that resolution. If you do 
not, you will have ymu^vlf t > bltmo when misery comes upon >uu. 
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Tlio man that oneo did sell the lion’s skin 

Whilo the beast lived, was killed with hunting him. 

He marlo too sure of destroying* the cnem}*-, and 80 hecamo him¬ 
self the prey. Also : never sell what you have not got. 

The man who does not trust his own judgment is a man of 
good judgment. 

No man but a fool is always right. A wise man knows this, and 
fearing that he may err he is willing to be advised. On the other 
hand, the first degree of folly is to think one's self wise, the next 
to tell others so, and the third to despise all counsel. 

The man who is everything is nothing. 

Ho resembles the man whom Dryden describes as— 

“ Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long; 

But in the courso of ono revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.” 

The man who knows most, knows most his own ignorance. 

When ono ventured a compliment to the groat philosopher and 
Naturalist, Louis , upon tho extent and variety of his 

investigations into the secrets of nature, tlio Professor’s ready and 
modest reply was, “ My dear sir, the longer I live, tlio more I find 
I know nothing.” 

All things I thought T know ; but now confess 

The more I know, C know I know the les*. 

The master’s eye puts flesh on tho horse's bones. 

A fat man riding Once along the road, up .n a starved and bony 
jade, was asked, in a banter, why ho himself was so jolly and 
good-like, and his pad so scragged and lean : lie replied verv 
pat to tho purpose, * Why, I food myself, you must know , but m\ 
tenant looks to my horse.*” 

The master’s presence is the f’mid’s profit. 

His foot fattens tic- soil. When things are well looked over they 
arc not overlooked. Who lives in bis business will live by Ins budm\r.«. 


Tho moan eat reptiles crawl up tho highest pillars. 

\ <ui c.innut, therefore, judge of a a hy 1C p u i*ju in mcivfy. 
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The meekness of Moses is better than the strength of 
Samson. 

Moses conquered himself, which Samson could not do. 

The middle course is usually safest. 

Not that which lies betwoen truth and error, or right and wrong ; 
but that which lies between violent extremes. Desire neither riches 
nor poverty; bo neither sceptical nor credulous; spend neither with 
prodigality nor with meanness. Follow the golden mean. 

The mill goes click, click; but where's the meal? 

Plenty of resolving* to do, and boasting of what is doing; hut 
what really comes of it all ? 

The mill will never grind with the water that is past. 

lt Listen to tho water-mill 
Through tho livelong day 
How tho (.'licking of its whoei 
Wears tho weary hours away. 

And a proverb haunts my mind, 

And as a spoil is cast: 

‘The mill will never grind 

With tho water that is past.’ ” 

Tho mitffcresB’s oyo keeps kitchens dean. 

L"t, her leave the maids to themselves, and she will soon seo more 
dirt than there is dust in March, or rain in April. 


Tho more a donkey grows, tho more of a donkey ho is. 

Even growth in knowledge does not remove tho folly of a fool. 
Wo have heard of a man who went to two collegos, but lie was 
likunod to a calf which sucked two cows, and tho more it sucked, 
tho bigger a calf it grow. 

Tho more a ford lias, tho more a fool lio is. 

Ho has tho in »ro opportunity of developing aud displaying his 
folly. Ho is able to spend money on his whims, and so ho multi¬ 
plies aud inuguifitH them. Who does not remember a “ Smith’s 
Folly,” or u ltolniioon*s Blunder” 'i 

% Tin more coin, the more c ure. 

Tot most men will run that risk ; for they hold, on tho otlior 
hand, that 

To have no emu, 

Is more annoying. 
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Tlio moro cooks, tho worso custards. 

Indeed, it is possible that you may get none at all. One would 
not be surprised to learn that one had left it to the other, and the 
other to a third, and so the custard was forgotten altogether, or 
that mustard was sent to tablo instead. 

Tlio more froth, tho less beer. 

Those who foam, and fume, and fuss, have so much the less of 
real worth in them. 


Tho moro hasto, tho worse speed. 

Four things only are well done in haste : flying from the plague, 
escaping quarrels, catching fleas, and forsaking tin. 

Tho more laws, the more offences. 

This statement is-true upon the face of it; and it illustrates tlio 
Scriptural doctrine, that the commandment, however good, works 
sin in our corrupt nature, exciting desire by its prohibition. 

Tho more noble, the moro humble. 

It is usually so. A proud man has nothing to bo proud of ; with 
the lowly is wisdom, and wisdom makes a man noble. 

Tho more one has, the moro one wants. 

Sad truth, that in many Od'Cs tho wolfish hunger of covetousness 
increases with tho quantity which it has devoured. 


Tho moro servants, tho less service. 

Rather a petulant declaration, 1 iU* that other saying, 4 i the more 
servants tho more plagues.’’ Yet was a man ever hotter served 
than when he had one “gyp” to do everything for him r 

Tho more the good tree grows, tho more shade does it 
afford. 

When a good man's estate increases, ho dill uses (he grutehd 
shadow of comfort all around him. 


The more the merrier, the fewer the better cheer. 

This is ut a feast. The generous like to sou many guests ; hut 
those who arc hankering after a groat feed for themselve s calculate 
that the fewor the caters, the more will roniaiu for each one. 
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r rhe more thou doest, tlie more tliou canst do. 

And tlie more thou wilt have to do ; for in this world willing 
workers are driven most mercilessly. If thou wilt thou shalt. 

The more understanding, the fewer words. 

When a man knows his subject well he is able to give a brief 
description of it. A great preacher desired more time in which to 
study his sermon, that he might make it shorter. A few drops of 
otto of roso are worth a ton of leaves. 

Tlio morning hour lias golden minutes. 

All tho day is the richer for a mini’s beginning it in good time. 
Another proverb says; “The morning Hour has gold in its 
mouth.’ ’ 

1 p at fivo all alive— 
dhat’s the way to live and thrive. 

I p at nine, the day is gone, 

Will not do to think upon. 

Tho most positive aro often tho most mistaken. 

( romwell, writing to the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland, 
cure stud, “ I beseech you, dear brethren, think it possible that 
3 ou. may b* wrong. But wo arc too wrong to think wo are wrong. 

Tho mouth is tho door of mischief. 

hoth for entrance and exit. Mischief goes into tho mouth in 
lie form of strong drinks, and comes out in tho shape of weak 
words. Ho was wise who prayed, “Sot a watch, O Lord, before 
in / mouth ; keep the door of my lips.”—Ps. exli. 3. 

Tim myrtle among brambles is Mill a myrtle. 

Kvon fuj the lily among thorns is :t lily still. Where there is tho 
grfteo of God in the heart, tin? necessary associations of this evil 
world shall not destroy the beauty of tlie divine creation. 

Tho nearer tho church, the further from God. 

ft is sad when this is the ' u. \ II is w'nsfc of all when those who 

rvo in tho temple am tboinsAvcs uug . llv, and when minis* •rs* 
children nr children of the d* vil. Yet ir u too often bo, that thuso 
who aro almost in the nhuivh am yet leagues away from it, and 
nobody thinks of looking utur th«os». 

ritr v‘obb1<T . a.h\ and h!i.'jfSTn.ith*s more, 

Among tuO laircst go fcmst bare, 
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The new-made knights 

Have great delights 

To liear the people call them il »Sirs, 

And mark the jingle of their spurs. 

The novelty of their promotion pleases the little men, as new toys 
charm little children. The new-made D.D. grows so vain that 
some think him M.D., with an A. between. 

The north wind finds out the cracks in tho house. 

Affliction tests our religion, and lets us see our failures of faith, 
|>atience, and temper. Blame not tho wind, but tho wall. 

The old gospel is the only gospel. 

As there is hut one God, one Saviour, and one Spirit, so there is 
hut one gospel. 

The older tho crabtree, the more crabs it bears. 

Does it ? Well, we fear it U so with human erubtrees. Age does 
not temper some tenders. 

The only way to have a friend is to be one yourself. 

And this is the way to keep a friend when you have him. This 
reminds us of an old country health, which a farmer gave at the 
house of a noighbour who had helped him to get in his crops :—• 

Here’s health to you and yours, 

Likewise to us and ours; 

And if ever you and yours 
Need help that's in our power3, 

We’ll do as much for you and yours, 

As you liuvc done i"i* us and ours. 

Tho other man is to blume. 

Ho is in tho country now. nn.l not to bo got. at. Jack s:ty< 
<■ Harry did it ” ; and Harry say* “ ’1 was Jack. 

Tho other side of the road always looks cleanest. 

Who has not noticed tliis? So tre think that others nr> froo 
from trouble, whon it is possible that they tiro t veil wor.-o oil than 
we ure. “ It i; common,” says Tacitus, “to esteem mo>t what is 
most unknown. 


'I'he owl of ignorance luva the egg of j_-rtilo. 

A v- ry tino egg, loit of ci.nrsi; jhiv'ur. 
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The owl thinks all lier young ones beauties. 

And so don’t we ! How often parents are the only admirers of 
their own offspring ! Happy partiality ! “ A beetle is a beauty 

to its mother. ’ J J 

Whore was over seen tho mother, 

Would change her booby for another? 


Tho ox ato the corn, and they beat the donkey for it. 

Certain persons seem ordained to be the seape-gonte for others 
One boy does the wrong, but sneaks out of it; and another seems 
always to bo caught in the act, and yet is innocent. 


Tho ox ploughs the field, but the man eats the grain : 

Ono does the work, and another gets tho gain. 

This comes from the Chinese, and shows that there is injustice 
everywhere; and where there is none, there is still grumbling. 


•The paleness of the jjilot is a sign of a storm. 

Ihe pariugs of a pippin are better than tho whole of a crab. 

\ os, a few cheery words from a genial friend are far bettor than an 
lumr h scolding from a churl. 


i he parson s pig is as hard to drive as mine. 

The lot of the very best is not free from crooks. 


ill'-; penny in tho purse is sometimes handier than the 
pound in the bank. 

1 <>r immediate purpose s, a little ready knowledge may bo more 
c*i vii cable 1 nan a muss of learning which cannot bo used. 

1 il ° perverting of words is tho subverting of peace. 

fit-cause misunderstandings nro thus created. The man whoso 
tyords tiro twisted is aggrieved ; and so aro tho 3 e against whom 
l ie. e words art supposed to have been uttered. 


•1 lie pliilosDplrer’B stone is “ I’ay as you go.” 

It dors not turn all tin* ■ j, but it Is tho best, wav ef 

preserving what gold you Imv.;. i- as little as possible with 
borrowed money. Even in building a house remember the lines : - 

'Ihr nuu wini builds and wants whew- with to pay 
I’roviili a a homo from which to mu away. J 1 
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The pink of gentility is often the poppy of pride. 

The place to spend a happy day—Home ! 

The pleasure of love is in loving. 

Not altogether: one is pleased to bo loved in return. 

The plough goes ill when one ox pulls ono way, and the 
other another. 

When husband and wife are not of one mind, family arrangements 
are disarranged, and specially when there is a difference about 
religions matters. “ Be yo not unequally yoked together with un¬ 
believers,” is a wise precept, which should in no case be disregarded. 

The poor man fasts because he has no meat, 

The rich man fasts because he cannot eat. 

The poor man no one kens ; 

Tho rich have many friends. 

The poor man’s budget is fall of schemes. 

His plans are wonderful, but they cud in plans. 

Tho poor mau’a hand ia Christ’s treasury. 

Fill it. 

» 

The poorest truth is better than tho richest lie. 

The pot boils best on its own hearth. 

The writer cannot study well except in his *>\vn d n. Mon are 
cleverest in their own sphere. Home has a developing power ; for 
when men are at their ease, they arc able lo firing forth thing- m.w 
and old. The proverb is a good i< i on for declining either to lei 1 
or borrow a pot, or kettle. Your own goods are best at home. 

The price of mercy is to prize it. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miser robs himself. 

It would be hard to say which U the bigger fool of the two, but 
surely tho second in order is not second in degree. 

The proof of the pudding is not in cl), wing tho bog. 

IS'* : nor dons tho proof of soundness in the faith li- in using th<> 
phrase.* of orthodoxy, aud harping on mere words. 
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The proud man lias no God ; 

The envious man lias no neighbour; 

The angry man has not himself. 

Thu proudest nettle grows on a midden. 

Tliat which grows out of a dunghill is apt to smell of pride. The 
hnver the extraction, the more offensive the exaltation. He who 
h:is gained his wealth by unsavoury means seems all tho more 
conceited because of Ins money-bags. 




The quarrels of professors aro the reproach of their pro¬ 
fession. 

Let'lls contend for nothing hut the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints. All other contention should end at conversion. 

Tho quart pot helpetli not. 

let it is a notion with many that they cannot work till they have 
seen the bottom of it. 

The thatcher said unto his man, 

“ Let’s raise this ladder, if we can.” 

“ Hay,” said tho mun, “ but first let's drink, 

And thou mayhap wo can, I think.’* 

Tho receiver is as bad as tho thiover. 

Often lie is the cause of the theft; for few would steal if they 
hat] no *• hurt. ’ to <*onc.oal tho guods. Some men cun ho both 
thieves and receivers. We heard of one concerning whose honesty 
it was s iid, “ It would not be p i fo to leave him in an empty house 
if there were any soot in the chimney.” What can bo blacker? 

The reward of ono duty is the power to do another. 

Ho that carries out ono work well, shall ho entrusted with 
another. Even heaven is after this order: “Thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.**—Matt. xxv. 21. It in so in nations: the general who 
won in Asia shall fight in Africa. 

Tho rich and ignorant are sheep with golden wool. 

But they are whoop and nothing more, however much their fleece 
may fetch. Vet a prize she p attract* intention. 


TJio right way loads to tin- right phtjpo. 

Wrong ro ids can tuj v r do U ! . how* vor much they may appear 
to do sc, Povvaiv of the give n • ..ovi wliicll lead to destruction. 
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The road to ruin is as smooth as a bowling-green. 

Hence the travelling along it is very rapid. When muly-inoney 
horses tho coach, the prodigal makes a very rapid journey ; and the 
old rhyme is scarcely an exaggeration : — 

Tom Goodfellow came to his fortune on Sunday, 

And friends came to see him in dozens on Monday ! 

On Tuesday were with him to dinner and sup; 

On Wednesday in honour of Tom kept it up ! 

On Thursday his friends set the dice-box alloat! 

This game pretty soon strips a man to his coat. # 

On Friday, by some means, Tom lost his last guinea, 

And Saturday—Saturday ended the ninny. 

Tho rougher March tho fairer May. 

Of this wo are not suro as a matter of weather : but, as a rule, 
after a period of trial comes a season of repose. 

The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 

In riding or driving along; 

If you go to the left you are suro to be right ; 

If you go to the right you are wrong. 

But the rule of tho footway is clear as the light, 

And none can its reason withstand ; 

On each side of tho way you must keep to the right , 

And leave those you meet tho left hand. 

Or— 

But iu walking the streets J tis a dii 

T> the right it is right you should boar; 

To the left should be left quite enough of free apace 
For the persons you chance to meet there. 

The saddest dog sometimes wags his tail. 

Poor Tray ! Wt will not portray hU grief, but let us bo glad 
that even ho has bis day, and when Unit day comes he ivjoie.,, or, 
at least his Util does. It is an exemplary trait m Tray’s character 
that, lic fiooly gives you a wag of hi* tail. 

Tho sea, great as it is, grows calm. 

liana. Why should not we liulo bilk be at rest ? 
What go »d can eome of • air sfcoi n 
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The seeds of great things are often small. 

r l he serpent’s eye is an ornament when placed in the dove’s 
head. 

The wisdom and sharp-sightedness of tho serpent make a lino 
blend with the tenderness and modesty of the dove. 

Iho sheep look not at tho hedge, hut at the turnips. 

Nut the arrangement of the sermon, hut the spiritual food in it is 
what hearers care about. u What is a hedge,” said a rustic 
philosopher, “ hut that which joins one field to another? ” Such 
are the divisions of a discourse. 


The ship does not go without the boat. 

ihe great carry tho small with them. Tho glorious Lord bears 
with him his poor people. 

The shorter the tongue the sweeter the speech. 

Imperially when Iho speaker is in u bad temper. So those have 
raid who have been subjected ft) the wifely discipline of the curtain, 
l^daiv. doubt, many husbands deserve it, but none of them 
hke it. One of them wrote : — 

“ n.at marriage is an enterprise, 

Experience doth show; 

But scolding is an exercise 
That married men do know.” 


J he shortest day is too long to waste. 

The shovel makes game of the poker. 

But why? They stand in the same fender, work about the same 
I'm*, and are very nearly related Why does one worker make 
gaino of another? 

Tho silent cat catches tho mouse. 

Jf .-be wore always mowino, her little game would bo up and 
away. 


/ The silver arrow hits tho white. 

It j.- 5 too 1 rur> that a tip i. tin (ip-top wav to succeed where even 
ju dice fails : hence one mivh - 

Light thou with <h,(i of silver and oVreome, 

\'» }‘i’n no for*, o eb*’ cun ^ f the inn*' urdom. 
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The slowest insects have most legs. 

Those men often do tho least who seem to have most abilities and 
opportunities. They are all leg, and have no heart. 

The slut forgets to mend the slits. 

Therefore they grow bigger, and her dress comes very soon into 
the rag-bag. It is slovenly to allow little faults to grow. 

The smaller tho house, the sooner cleaned. 

The smallest boy often carries the biggest fiddle. 

+1 a 8 P iro to bi o works; and they always try to carry 

tho big fiddle, even if they cauuot play it. 3 

The smallest fishes bite the fastest. 

Little minds take up with tho last absurdity. Many are waiting 
to ho taken n. and wouhl ho uiiliappy if some now nonsense worn 
not dangled before them. This proves the littleness of their minds. 

The smith and his penny are both black. 

So are tho sinner and liis righteousness. 

The smith’s dog sleeps while the sparks are flying. 

I >’ i ■■ end -em.ro. Our 1 deep while the hv 

bun unenng and the sparks of wrath arc flying in their faces. 

The smoke of my own house is bettor than tho lire of 
another’s. 

Not always true. Only u homo-bird -will say quite so much. 
Anti yet most assuredly 1 would sooner see iuy own chimney 
Poking tlmn see another man's house on fire. 

JMy home with h<»ust li vie tin* tluitoh, 

Against a palace 1 will mat h. 


The son of an ass is sure to bray . 

Should he not follow hi* father *r Po k mio people wonder that 
their offspring talk foolishly 1" What otb< r stylo of talk do il lrv 
hear’? Alan! certain sons of wise fur hers exhibit a f<lh which £4 
not hereditary. Rehoboam was the son of Solomon, 


Tlie sooner the better; 

I >elay is a fetter. 

la all good thing**, promptitude 15 a valuable element If hard 
to-day, a holy act will be harder to-morrow. 
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The soul lives where it loves. 

A religious man who does not love religion is irreligious. Life 
is where the heart is ; and when tlio heart is in heaven, our life is in 
neaven. Life without love is day without the sun. 

llio sourer the gooseberries the more need of sugar. 

Bad tempered people must bo treated with great kindness. When 
you have a sharp thing to say, mix much love with it. 

The south wind brings wet weather, 
llio north Avet and cold together \ 
west wind always brings us raiu, 
ihe oast wind blows it back again. 

rahdn? tt W^S^-° ^ v«*mtble saw, it must always be 
, 8aW 13 ^through too much wet, and 

like the 6nr n°\ ^ c 't some years it does seem as if the weather, 

“Lt^T;.irL w S e ®‘" s ' . .* Sli "'” 

The spur won’t hurt where the hido is thick. 

them* SST Em have a thiu skin - a,1(1 we have pitied 
h mrm’r . ^ ^ ! ak - v f’ me acros9 persons with no sense of 

,,.nH Uv, nnh,^°()‘ aVO J? Ucred ° Ur nuu,! - Givn ,ls the grace to 
TW U V U V ,n ,llc ,:0ar ' e nature which feels nothin* 
They say, where there s ;cnsc there’s fooling; and certainly men 
who have no feeling have seldom much sense 3 m °“ 

Tlio Stono is hard, and tho drop is small, 

Jnit a hole is mado by tho constant fall. 

The stone that lieth not in your way need not offend you. 

WhuT^ tf£ ?T r ° a,1 w’ flud . aome ^“af to stumble at. 

\\ imt hi tho good uf looking out for a grievance r 

The string slips whom tho knot’s loose: tio tight. 

The sun moves on, whoever hides its light. 

It were groat folly should it stop. What end would it serve ? 
(he Mm* 1 l ° dark bnd ' ea 13 t0 8hinc on them. My son, imitate 

The superfino gentleman is nobpdy’s money, 

it !• ^ ' vi ^ tho MTXiil 
W hlb* «•' ll.-lt y liiigri.i ; 

That uuiu'M u<uW whnn’or he ig. 

Who tonto , 41 hi* 
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Tlio surety is sure to bo sued. 

<CHe that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it*’ (Prov. 
xi. 15). Mark this, and save yourself many a mark. 


The sweet and the sour, 

The nettle and flower, 

Tho thorn and tlio rose, 

Our life-time compose. 

ok, I-,.. in. «*.«. W':’:. 



Tho tailor that malcos uot a knot losoth a stitch. 


Tlio time that wo take to make our work sure and lls * m S. 1 ? M t ;\ 
no means lost: in fact, it is an economy of time to do buigs 
thoroughly well. Yet in these clays, finch is the ovit foie, ot 
competition for cheapness, that tailors would not only sow with a 
red-hot nocdlo and a burnt thread if they could, but they would 
prefer to throw tho pieces of cloth together, and let them hold on 
by their edges us best they could. 


Tho lalo-hcaror is as bad as tho tale-benror. 

A witty divine once paid that the talc-hearer should be hung up 
by a nail through his tongue, and the talo-hearor by nails through 
his earn. So, too, those who tell you stones, will toll stones ot yju. 

The dog that fetches is of tho same breed as the dog that .' .me-. 

they are much of a muchucss. and would both be (ho better f«i 
being muzzled. 


Tho tallest trees 
Fuel most tho breeze. 


-ix i fi von IWl the full force oi the 

h^LfwiXm would suggest Vhar. wo k. ep mar tho ground, 
and run to fruit rather than to wood. 


Tlio tankard, robs mor- than tlie thief. 


\j murvuivi -- 

t* . i „ senses, character, and lmpos : in fact, it steal* 

tlJ ,nln bimseU-. «d robs him both of the happiness of this life, 
and tho eternal felicities <>t the life to come. 


All bin life was cankered, 
Since hi* over hankered 
For tho flowing tanked. 
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The tears of tho oppressed plead lmrd with God. 

Thos, ponce earned by ill-paid labour, with tears, and sweat and 
hie-blood, are memorials before the Lord which ho will not W 

testes “ u “ ■»* ■' u. Stete 

M6mCat ' but “>0 watchman must 

Temptation ( alls for constant watchfulness: sin mav undo in rm 
mguarded second tho character which needed years to form. 

The thief comes when tho candles are out. 

Darkness suits all ill designs. Ignorance is the worst of dark- 
no,, and spiritual ignorance tho worst of ignorance Let us lie-lit 

r mr <"? h U >Q ^ und drive tho Si 
. \ . j) m» i nt the proverb remind you of r.srtain altars with 

/o jVV) mi 0 ! 1 lh T ? [t WOldd bo weU to carry light there 
‘ Lj, not to JiLjJit tho candle*, hut to enlighten tho men. 

'rile thin end of the wedge is to bo feared. 

fJii 10 '7 fSf (, .° ni '*S'-hief till tho thin end has made way 

hi iV ST 1 tUo bt o»nnmgs of evil. Alas! the many tako no 
htc l to minor errors, and 80 invito the greater heresies. 

The thorn serves well to guard tho rose. 

Tiie thread breaks whore it is thinnest. 

tVofail where wo are weakest: hut where are wc not weak? 

The times bo good when men aro good betimes. 

L< tho hlto effect in the other sentence, “Tho times would ruond 
men would mond betimes.” Some me always mdngOuT for 
the good old imi s’; but these „rc the “ old times," for time 

,lwer U,,J U "> times would bo good enough if 

UO wore 80 . Sydunj htniift u.-nl to Huy • b ® 

k °^ or lot others state; 

1 think it lucky I was horn so lato.” 

Mo tong no bites sharper than the teeth. 

tongue cuts when ■ thu t t ], ,... f , r , . . 

A’d at the he let, I,Ml lie ' " m r*- V ^ L ' th '■ 

mil.s away, and He- teeth b \'°* 

cruol tongue cun iujlie* ? and yet who canproJol himidf from itV' 
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Tho tongue doe3 more mischief than all the other 
onombors. 

For its range is wider, and its power is more penetrating than 
that of hand or foot. It is a world of evil when it is evil. 


Tho tonguo is in a wot place, and easily slips. 

Slips of the tonguo may bo as harmful as slips of tho foot: we 
must guard well tho movements of that powerful little member. 

The tonguo is not stool, but it cuts. 

And its worst wounds are not with its edge, hut with its back. 

Tho tonguo of idle persons is never idle. 

Yetis it always idlo: idly making a noise, and doing damage. 
Peraldus reckons up four-and-twenty dilfereut sins of tho tonguo; 
one for every hour of day and night. 

Tho tongue turns to an aching tooth. 

Sympathy moves it. Thus should all Christians foci for each 
other, mid instinctively render what relief they can to those who 
suffer; for we are members ono of another. Yet, 1 pray thee, 
Mr. Talkative, turn not thy tonguo to me, however much I aeho. 

Tho tongue which slanders is worse than tho hand which 

strikes. 

Knock me down if you will, but don’t injure my ohnractor. 1 can 
rise after a blow, but who can r* store a blighted name ? u What 
shall bo dono unto thee, thou false tonguo? ”— Vs. exx, <3. 

The tools to him who can use them. 

And if he cannot use them 1 m; ought not to take them Jo play 
with them and spoil them. pulpits, seals in parliament, 

pons and ink, and so forth, should oulv be trusted to tb »*e who * an 
Use thom to good purpose. 

Tho tree is sure to bo pruned before it reaches tho skies. 

No man will ulway ri ■ . Something will occur to hoop him 
within due limits. Krivy will gnaw his rout if nothing else liuppeiiH. 

The tree of knowledge has often flourished wh. ro tho tree 
of life never grew. 

Om may have all knowledge, but without- grace .what a vain 
thing it w! Alas, if knowledge bring not good, how it works evil! 
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The truly great man would not trample on a worm, nor 
tremble before an Emperor. 

Ho is neither crouching nor crushing. 

The very name “husband,” what does it say? 

Of wife and of household, the band and the stay. 

The vicar of Bray will bo vicar of Bray still. 

Amid the changes of religion in different reigns, from Popish to 
I rotestant, and back again, this ecclesiastic still held liis pest; 
tor his doctrine was expressed in the chorus of the old ballad: 

And this is law, I will maintain, 

Until my dying day, sir, 

That whatsoever king may reign, 

I’ll bo tho vicar of Bray, sir? 

The vulgar count not your hits, but your misses. 

« T hi V" OIlly f lir aft 'T 'l 11 ; yon yourself will record your hit* 
but not your misses, and thus a complete chronicle becomes possible’. 

Tho waggon must go whither tho horses draw it. 

So will national affairs, parish matters, ecclesiastical policies 
and domestic arrangements, go in the way in which the most 
e nergy is displayed. It is a sad pity when the horses are head- 
fat rung, and take to the wrong road. 

The waster delayeth, and lets tho debt lio ; 

The prudent man payoth, tho cheaper to buy. 

Doubtless prompt payment gives a man great advant. go in tho 
market. The small tradesman cannot afford to be in debt. 

Tho way to ho safe is to tuko nothing for granted. 

•Sv o it. right yourself, with your own eyes. 

The Welshman keeps nothing till lie has lost it. 

Surely this is Irish ! We suppose tho Welshman is impulsive and 
generous, and only learns f ousmy when ho perceives that ho has 
given mure than lie could a 1 lord. 


The whole truth le wholesome. 

But a part of tho inith iuny mBJciul, and enuso \m to make a.i 
gn at errors an if wo had beliuVi d a fa): -hood. Half the. truth is n 
ho; or Bay, “uhulf-rurh m-iv t. :t f.,:.- Therefore, Ictus 

endeavour to huvo u fair fnH-fteed vi< w of irmifers. 
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Tlio wife can throw away more with a spoon Ilian the 
husband can bring in with a shovel. 

Little wastes can prevent the accumulation of large earnings. 
Still, the greatest danger is not from the wife’s spoon, hut from 
the husband’s cup. 

The wife must prepare what tho husband provides. 

44 John’s wife and John were t&(e-d,-t6te; 

She witty was, industrious he. 

Says John, 4 I’ve earn’d the bread we’ve ate.’ 

4 And I,’ says she, 4 have tim'd the tea.’ ” 

The wife that loves the looking-glass hatos the saucepan. 

Not always true; yet the fear is that the folly which shows 
itself in dress and self-admiration should lead to neglect of house¬ 
hold duties. Blessed is the wife that can cook well, for she shall 
have her husband homo to dinner. Well was she commended of 
whom it was said : 

44 Tell me a thing she cannot dress: 

Soups, hashes, pickle*, puddings, pics, 

Nought eomes ami<s, she is so w ise.” 

Tlio wind in one’s face makes one wise. 

We wish it did. Still wo know what the proverb means: it is 
by opposition and trial that we learn. There is an old saying that 
“The Traeys always have the wind in their faces” : we don’t 
Iniow the gentlemon, but we heartily rejoice with them, for nothing 
is more refreshing than a bracing breeze. 

Tho window opened moro and more 

Would keep the doctor from tho door. 

How long will it be before people will believe in fresh air? 


Tho wing with the liver 
To him who’s tho giver. 

Let him liavo the best part of the fowl, since ho placed it on our 
table. Let anyone who lias fowls to gitre uway try us, and see if 
we will not carve him the liver-wing, 

Tlio willow will buy a horse before tho oak will pay for a 
saddle. 

Willow branches arc quick in growth, and bring in more by far 
than the slow-growing oak. Men of small ports muy do more by 
speed and perseverance than groattr men who are slow. 

16 
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-Lho wiso man gets loai’ning from tlioso who have nono 
themselves. 

.Therein showing what a wise man ho is. Wise men learn more 
from fools than, fools learn from wiso men. 

Tho wise man keeps on good terms with his wife, his con¬ 
science, and his stomach. 

Either of these three can make hia life a misery to him, and 
therefore he would keep them all in good humour. 

Tho wise man knows tho fool, but tho fool doth not know 
tho wise man. 

Yet he most bo a very wise man who thoroughly knows a fool, 
or the ways of folly are inscrutable. The proverb is true in its 
own sense ; but, like others, it needs a pinch of salt. 

The wise with a tick, 

The fool with a kick. 

A wink is enough to make tho sensible understand, but tho 
Btupid need more impressive instruction. So some think. Wo 
Kick no one : it wears out our boots. 

The wisest are not always wise. 

The wisest man does not think himself so. 

A famous Eastern judge, on one occasion, after a very patient 
investigation of facts, declared that his knowledgo was not eom- 
pv ent to decide upon the case before him. “ Pray, do vou expect , rf 
said a pert courtier, who heard his declaration, “ that the Caliph is 
to pay your ignoranco P” “I do not,” was the mild reply ; “ the 
Caliph pays ine, and well, for what I do know. If he were to 
attempt to pay me for what I do not know, tho treasures of his 
empire would not suffice.” 

Tho wisest mouse koeps farthest from the trap. 

The most prudent man is most careful to avoid temptation, and 
tlio sin which comes of it. 


The wittiest man laughs loast. 

Because ho has a high standard of 
much which pretends to bo facetious. 


wit, and is not affected by 
Wit is not always grinning. 


Tho wolf docs not weep ov r (he death of the dog. 

No. for lit.- has now uko, liberty to pivv on the sheep. A faithful 
Minister 8 death ih joy to tho h retie, and Ms leader, tho devil, 
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Tlio Av-olf loses his teeth, hut uot his inclinations. 


Old age leaves him still a wolf. He retains his 
though he cannot now leap into the fold to help 
Apply the proverb to wicked old men. 


taste for mutton, 
himself thereto* 


The wolf offered to watch tho Hock for nothing. 

Buthe meant to pay himself in mutton. Al ways suspect that 
those who offer to do work for nothing intend to do it for some¬ 
thing. Errorists are seemingly generous till their ends are served. 


Tho workman makes tho work, hut the work also makes 
the workman. 

This reminds us of William of Wyckliam’s inscription upon a 
building erected for the king. This work made W illiam be 
Wyckham. ‘When the royal owner objected to it, lie explained it 
to mean, not that he made the work, but that the work made mm. 
Both readings were true. 


The world at its best is a handful of shadows. 

No, not even a handful; it fills nothing : it is altogether empti¬ 
ness. The world’s all is nothing at all. 


Tho world is governed with little brain3. 

History often forces this reflection from its readers. It would 
even socm as if madness had been nioro common in rulers than in 
tho governed. Many a crown has no head beneath it. 

The world is too narrow for two fools quarrelling. 

If they could shove each other over tlio edgo of tho universe, 
society would not suffer much. For two such big men an < xtra 
world or two would be convenient, that they might swiug their big 
swords, and fulfil their terrible threats without harm to others. 


The world over, crows are black. 

Meaning that men are sinful everywhere. 




The world owes me a living, providing 1 earn it. 

Those Iasi words art' a ..nullifying clause, whtoh many forget. 
J,“ 1,-ivo t> live on "ibr p.opl.' b «•umiif.rs ? \ v t. 

mnnvftmoy tlmt aU the world is in debt to a lu/y follow who puts 
nothin if into the public- purse. 


The world wua not made in a minuto. 

I,,ndon was not built in a day: great things are not accom¬ 
plished in a hurry. Wo must loam to labour aud to wait. 
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The world would be better if you were. 

Tlic world in us you take it; 

It will be wliat you make it. 

The worse the carpentor, tho more the chips. 

He who does his work well, makes little fuss about it; but the 
incapable workman buries himself under the rubbish he creates. 

The worse the passage, the more -welcome the port. 

“Then are they glad because they be quiet.” What music is 
made w r hen the ship is in the harbour, and the chain of the anchor 
runs out! He that was most sick is the gladdest to land. 

The worst argument is an ill-name. 

Bishop Horne says, “It is too frequent a custom to give ill 
names to those who differ from us in opinion.” L)r. Hammond, 
mentions a humorous instance of it, that when a Dutchman’s 
horse did not go ns ho would have him, he, in a great rage, called 
him an “ Arminian.” 


The worst wheel rattles moat. 

Always. Those complain most against whom most complaints 
could be laid. 

Their fears are most who know not what they fear. 

Belshazzar saw only a hand writing on the wall, and this mystery 
appalled him. 'Iho unknown is tho terrible. Ungodly men flee 
when no man pursueth, for at bottom they are superstitious. 

The wicked walk in fear of bush and brake, 

^cea, oftentimes their shadow makes them quake. 

Then’s then, but now’s now. 

Then lot your now bo now. What you resolve to do one day do 
this day. To-day is (he day. 

Ihore aro calumnies against which, even innocence loses 
courage. 

Slaiuh rs may be too foul to l* met except with tears; or, they 
may bo told with Such an appearance of truth that they gain in- 
Hluut belief. When a man hi I0 ,tunned by a wicked charge that 
he cannot contain himself, or make a reply, it is an argument for 
h!4 The l'a.l .-:u\e n from the arr.jsv which flicth by (hiv ! 
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There aro forty men of wit to ono of sense. 

"Without sense men can talk nonsense. Smart witty people are far 
tnoro common than thoroughly sensible persons. 

There are good dogs of all sizes. 

Condemn not this dog for being too large, nor that for being too 
small. If you know where to look for them, you may find good 
little men, and even good gTeat men. 


There are many things much in use, which aro not of much 
use. 

Such as the excrescences of fashion in dress, and so forth. 


There are more ways of killing a dog than hanging him. 

If a fellow canuot be overcome in one way, ho may be ruined in 
another. Let the poor dog look out and sharpen his teeth, or his 
onemy will compass his death ono way or another. 

There are no fans in hell. 

So say the Arabs. It is a terrible proverb ; but how true ! Misery 
without mitigation is of the essenco of future punishment. 


Thore are othor thieves besides those who are locked up. 

A worthy divine was robbed of his portmanteau in which were a 
number of his discourses. Some one wrote for him ns follows: 

* * The thief who stole my sermons, 

On which I sot such store, 

May safely bring them brick again ; 

They wore stolen long before.” 

Another version of this story i* more circumstantial,.and savours 
more of slang.' The Recta* of Kingston-by-Sea on lus parsonage 
being entered and robbed, is credited with tho following : 

“They came and prigg’d my stockings, and my linen, and my 

But they could not prig my Berman*, for they were prigg’d 
before.” 


There aro toys for all ages, 

For fools and for sages. 

The man's toys «ro the most expensive, and the aiv (lie most 

mischievous* here are the Evolution 

Theology penny whistle, and a number of other < hit.iUi Urn g.. 
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There are wedges for all woods. 

If we will use our wits, we can conquer all difficulties, even as all 
logs can be split if we get tlie right beetle and wedge. 

No man may grow carnally secure ; for God knows how to bring 
him down. Who can stand before his wrath ? The proverb may 
also mean that there are temptations for all men, and if they do 
not yield to one they may to another. 

Tliore is a devil in every berry of the grape. 

So says the Koran. It is a striking way of setting forth the evils 
of intoxicating drink. It will not frighten English wino-bibbers, 
for their stuff does not flow from grapes. 

There is a religious way to perdition. 

And it is none the loss sure because smoothly rolled with cere¬ 
monies and professions. 

There is a remedy for all evils but death. 

I have known two persons who boasted that they would never 
die; but I hopo they arc dead, for I am sure they are buried. 

Thoro is a salvo for every sore. 

The thing’s to find the ointment out, 

And that you should bo quick about. 

There is a snake in the grass. 

Whore ? Well, just where you do not think there is one. Who 
is he ? Well, he is one whom you could not suspect; therefore 
don’t suspect anybody. The “ ho” may be a “she.” 

There is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 

The sumo law governs the small as well as the great. This is 
noth 'i bio in all the laws by which the Lord governs nature and 
providence ; they affect tho minute ns well as the magnificent. 

Tim very law which moulds a tear, 

On,hi 0 i l*j< It 1 o from He roui cp, 

That law preserves tho earth a sphere, 

And guides the planets in their cotrrso. 

There is a time to llah, und u time to dry net 

IJnpi.y is h" who knows who hi hour is come, end does fho work 
njnm»iimte for that hour. !o rest when rest is duo is as wise as 
to labour >\ him the hour affrlvi. 4 , 
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There is a time to wink as well as to seo. 

Some things are best unseen, especially personal slight • 

There is a world of meaning in a little text. 

One „bo triedt. .xw^d 
deal in it, my friends, if I could 0 ) 

There is more bitterness in beer than comes front the ho r 

Don't trv it to see Ask the publican; or, better still, seo some of 
hi, Za KSu hSi, or carefully laid by in the poltco «U. 

Thore is moro disputing about the shell than the kernel. 

Controversy often concerns minor points; it seldom touches vital 
matters; but when it docs, it is serious work. 

There is no banquet, but some dislike something in it. 

For it is said, ‘‘ There is no feast without a fool at it.’ ’ It is said 
that one, at least, goes away unfed from eveiy feast. Tlio only 
exception is the Lord’s festival of grace. 

There is no benofit in a gift that sticks to tho fingers. 

If you give grudgingly, or taunt a man with it afterwards, th 
grace of tho gift has gone like smoke. 

He gives as if his blood ho shed , 

Indeed, ho would be sooner bled. 

There is no better patqli than one off tho same cloth. 

The deceased wife’s sister wiff often supply Jeptwe of the d*CMC& 
wifo better than anyone cine, unless T} uld then see 

that bishops have no deceased wives 1 ^L ca 

beyond their sees, and read Leviticus w ) • 

Thoro U no corn without some chuff. 

, r.. imnxrf'- tion. Wisdom u mixed 

Nothing i» utrH)lul«’]y f 1 '' 1 ' ' '[ | inini i ll'l l ion. 

With folly, truth with error, holm.se «nh ‘"1 

in, . , , iv lilnVs lnp to Abr,thum'»< biwnm. 

• liovo ih no going from JJoinu - i 

r „ A 1 , - find Ot'lltl wli'iiM* • 'Mini 

Whom locks, blinded eyes, LU, 1"‘ " ,, Sain ni i- vun<|Uinlii .1 

from tlic l ip of the slrnugo worn a" • , j' , - Iy p, op him-vlf rlour 

i'iuvc. Tho young man must, i' "’'' 7 ' .. In o and Imre:’, f tor. 

of all waiitonncss if he would lead » hapi>> 
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-Thor© is no larder but may liavo its mice. 

• ?™ ever or ® maU > ifc ne eds watching*; for where the ohecRc 
is, thither will the mice bo gathered together. 

There is no law but has a hole in it for those who can find 

it Ollt. 

lou can drive a coach and four through any Act of Parliament 
A keen lawyer can find a way through every law but Mortmain. 

There is no stripping a naked man. 

Tie that has nothing cannot be fined or robbed. But if ho can’t 

IIc ,hai *■— w 

There is no such flatterer as a man’s self 
filiero is no uso in blowing a fire that burns well. 

Bxhorting those to liberality and industry who are alreadv dolnn- 
their best, is not the wisest way of using one’s oratory X g 

Thero is no use in preaching to the hungry. 

Give them a dinner of at least one course, and then give them a 

bath nn°' Th ® olo ^'. iis oold stuff on an empty stomach.' The belly 
iiatb no cars when it hungers. * 

ihero is nothing so liko a good shilling as a bad one. 

Ex' opt it is another good shilling. Of course, hypocrites imitate 
ruo believers as for us they can, or they would get no gain by their 
hypocrisy. No wonder that we are deceived ! Yet the existence of 
b} poe rites does not prove the mm-< slsloncu of true believers an V 
more tunn bad sovoroipiiN prove that there arc no good ones ’ Tim 
proof 1 h all th« otlior way. e 110 

There never was a five-pound note but there was a ten- 
pound road for it. 

One never has money without lnving ways of spending twice as 
much. It may not be so with millionaires, but so we find it. 

How doth <*ur little careful wife, 

And children oil alive, 

Demand mu* money all through life 
And soon devour u five ! 








There never was a looking-glass that told a woman she was 

ugly- 

It was never plain to a woman that slio was plain. In fact, from 
some point of view, every woman has her beauties, and she has the 
art of seein"- herself from that stand-point. Bless the dear mirrors 
of perfection; no wonder thoy admire themselves. It shows their 
good taste and ours also. 


There will bo no Mondays in lioaven. 

No weary Mondays for pastors; no wicked Mondays for drunkards; 
no worldly Mondays for the outwardly religious. 

There would bo fewer open mouths if thero were fewer 
opeu ears. 

Just so. If there were not a market for scandal, nobody would 
ho a scandal-monger. Where thoro are heads on ono side, thero 
will be tails, or rather tales, on tho other. 


There’s a way to heaven from tho gates of hell. 
The worst of sinners may be saved. 

There’s a way to hell from the gates of heaven. 
The proudest professor may be lost. 


TLiero’s always room at the top. 

Tho best mon are always wanted, and there's always a scarcity of' 
them. Ono could find ton thousand middling workmen; bub w hero 
shall we look for a first-class hand ? 


There’s always water whore a calf is drowned. 

One would think so. If there is sufficient of anything to do 
mischief, there must be enough for a better purpose. Lho man who 
has wit enough to bo a thief, might earn a go- 1 living- 


There’s crust and crumb in over}' loaf. 


We must take them together. The rough and tho smooth, tho 
Soft and the hurd, make up life, and there s no uso hoping to eve it 
altered. The best bred are not all upper erm,t. 


There’s gold in quartz, 3 hear: 

Mine’s gone in quarts of beer. 

This confession is seldom heard, but in many instances it is true 

tho Confession of Faith. 
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There’s little roast 

Where braggarts boast. 

There’s little tale-bearing on the right side. 

A good deed in eormnou life gets no corner in the newspaper, 
and no gossip busies herself with informing her neighbours of it. ^ et 
surely it should pay as well to hawk sweot fish as stinking ones. 

There’s mischief brewing when the wolf licks tho lamb. 

Extraordinary displays of affection have their motive—a motivo 
which means no good to the victim of their effusive love. Young 
women should note tliis proverb. Affectionate wolves aro common. 

Whose manner is so over-sweet, 

Has cheated or intends to cheat. 

There’;* more room without than within. 

A young preacher once told me that ho liad a great congregation, 
and, be added, “There wore more peoplo outside than in.” I 
answered, that I fully believed it. Ho saw my drift. Old houses 
had tho chimney built outside the house ; was this because thero is 
more room outside than iusido? Thero is more liberty outside of 
some societies than you can expert within. 

“ There’s ne’er a best among them,” as tho follow said by 
the fox cubs. 

Among certain sots of men all are so bad that the question is, 
“ Which is the worst ? " and never, “ Which is the best 't ” 

There’s never any cuko 

But there’s some of liko make, 

Nobody is so odd, or so bad, or so good, but what thero are others 
to match, if you know wlicro to look for them. 

There’s no evil, but it might bo worse. 

Th'jro’s no flying without wings. 

Trading on credit, preaching without ability, and tho like, aro 
vain attempts. They all end in a downfall. 

There’s no garden without weeds. 

No character without faulL ; no /*hurch without false professors; 
no family without troubles, W cods come without inviting, 

Tn tho garden much more grows, 

T>*U the busiest gardener bows. 
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There’s uo getting oil out of a mill-stone. 

Nor wine out of a wall, nor money out of an outsido broker. 
Extracting feeling from some men is quite as difficult as getting 
blood from a turnip. To get money out of misers is about as hard 
as getting butter out of a dog’s mouth. 

There’s no happiness where there’s no occupation. 

Want of something to do is downright misery. It is long sinco 
some of us could complain of that affliction. 

The want of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a miud distressed. 

There’s no making omelets without breaking eggs. 

We must go to some expense to effect our purpose. 

There’s no mother like my mother. 

No, not even the Prince of Wales’s mother ! “No, sir,” said a 
child when he heard a visitor quote Pope’s familiar lino, “An 
honest man’s the noblest work of G jd. M “ No, sir, my mother is 
the noblest work of God.” 

I hero’s no need to fasten a bell to a fool; everybody will 
know where ho is. 

If hia tongue wags he will not need to bo looked for. 

There’s no need to grease a fat sow r . 

Yet many are eager to do it: every body helps tho mau who does 
not need it. Somewhat bitterly one writes— 

13y all observers it is known, 

And daily scon on every hand . 

Tho prosperous in life ulouo 
Have proffer’d service at command. 

Thero’a no place like home. 

It is a great pity when cither husband or wife is forced to 
answer, “1’nl glad there isn’t.” 

There’s no piety where there’s no morality. 

Ho that lma not the ponce of morality cannot p • > - ; tho poumhi 
of gorllinc ^. Sir J. Lubbock euys of the. aborigines of Australia, 
“They do not believe in a supremo I)ciiy, or in tho immortality of 
the soul ; nor is morality in any way connected with their religion,” 
Alas, that this should be true of bo many nearer homo ! 
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1 hero's hq profit in teaching a pig to play the flute. 

Even if the pupil could learn, others would do the business better, 
liieio are persons who have no capacity for learning a certain art, 
and teaching it to them would be lost labour. 


There’s no reaping where there’s no sowing. 

Thou canst not gather what thou dost not sow : 
As thou dost plant the tree, so will it grow. 


There s no remedy for consumption of the purse. 

n,d? , tho < *°? omica l system by pulling the strings 

tighter. Administer an elixir of extra earnings. Try thrift. 

.There s no riding to heaven on a feather lied. 

There’s no security where there’s a Committee of Safety. 

though in the multitude of councillors there is safety it lies in 

Sini" A°eJmmuf' nCV l-l ^ tw they orcn’do an " 

srrv^a Li “ V s ik ° arn ? our ’ an excellent device to pro- 

SteLmS'gSr m ' “ d •” rre ™“ i,s '““ i! <■« 


There’s no taking snakes with sugar-tongs. 

them over tho head is far more effectual. Had Luther 

ertrrHl V ^ onna<don have ! 

nc « LntW t i , g * nCUd r i f 0ur , and r 'f?°ur rather than dainti- 
ncss Luther threw an mk-bottle at the. devil’s head, whereas 

him Zn^’ Wl ? n i Hatuu t f? pted him t° doul,t - set * chair for 
tmu, and bade lnm Sit. down and liavo it out: a rash experiment. 

There a nothing impossible to perseverance. 

“ \Jv \r£n * h ®, fol] cwing from Aunt Rachel's Advice to her Niece:— 
his book n was toiinerly a missionary iu China, gives in 

—of a tv t nou ® 8t °ry wlnoh reads more like a fable than a fact 
b'ir iin ‘ Hi * 1 ’ AV ^? ln , ?, 8aw one day rubbing a small iron crow- 
time Ar 8 ^° laid been engaged for a very long 

infonneiHl, *T“, \ “? k< it for, lie was 

( i ; at wanted a noodle, und not being able to meet with 

ain‘ail’ivfn'f S Rnn ' llng ,rowl, ‘ ir dawn to the proper size; a 

° 1 <u stance, ij true , of energy and perseverance.” 

J.here’s nothing like leather. 

1 : ^ )0c l s * r * that beci-sb’ak upon which I wearied my 

'e " ll: wasextromely like it Every man cries S ^ 

WI11..B, and lienee th- tanner ones “Nothing like leather.’’ 
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There’s X^oor profit in flaying* flints. 

Don’ t attempt to get money from the very poor. Some people 
seem to live upon what they can extract from tho dregs of poverty : 
it must bo a wretched business. The miserly are, however, worse 
to deal with than the very poorest: they are Hints of the hardest 
kind, and are neither to bo flayed nor chipped. 


There’s time enough where there’s will enough. 

At any rate, good sir, you have all the timo there is ; and when 
you have made up your mind to use it, there will be more. “I 
have no timo ” should frequently bo interpreted “ I have no will.” 

There’s too much weighing meat about it. 

Spoken of trades and transactions in which there are a great 
many things upon which a loss will bo sustained. It comes from 
the former habit of butchers, when selling prime joints, to throw in a 
hit of an inferior part, or perhaps a bone, under the idea that 
nobody could expect to have all the best of the meat, and none of 
the rougher portions. 


Thcso evil clays bring sorry jokes 

To simple men like Johnny Nokes. 

“John a Nokes was driving his cart toward Croydon, and by tho 
way foil asleep therein. Meantime, a fellow camo by ami stole 
away his two horses, and went fair away with them. In the end, 
John, awaking and missing them, said, ‘ Either I am John a Nob s, 
or I am not John a Nokrs. If I am John a Nobis , then have 1 lost 
two horses ; and if 1 be not John a Nokes , then have I found a cart .” 
Simple persons need a friend to look after them, or they will, bo 
sorely troubled. 

They arc like a ha’p’orth of soap in a wash-tub. 

Or like a chip in the y bridge : of no great consequence : too little 
to be of use. Like the gospel in certain modern sermons. 

They love but little who can tell how much they love. 

In no case can lovo be subjected to either the rod or tho scale. It 
is too ethereal for inches and ounces. No real lover of tho Lord can 
measure his lovo ; but he wishes it were far more. 

They may point at a star, but they cannot pull it down. 

Evil persons may ridicule a truly good man. but th y mnuofc 
pluck him from tho position wherein providence has placed him. 
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They never wrought a good day’s work who wont grumbling 
about it. 

No one can work well when his heart is not in his labour : ho is 
sure to fail in quantity or in quality. Give me the man who works 
with a vs* i 11, and is not always looking for six o’clock. 


u They say so,” is half a lie. 

Because it may he that we lead people to think that it is the 
-m^d opon, when, perhaps, “they” means only myself and 

If thou wouldst tidings understand, 

Take them not at second-hand. 


They say there is a skeleton in every house. 

iJ'Tn ft 1 ' 4 lf ^?°y Ba y” to this proverb, because otherwise it 
l far from true. There are Christian homes which have nothin# 
to conceal, no shameful sccrot, no Blue-heard cupboard. 

“ Th °y 9 a y> they say,” and donkeys bray. 

Common talk is really no more-to be regarded than the braying 
v 1 .^ 10 tbeorotical talk of infidel scientists may be put iu the 
k me °^tegoiy. Think of this as taught by science : — 

Man was an ape in the days that camo early ; 

Centuries after liis hair became curly : 

(untunes more gave a thumb to his wrist, 

I hen lie became man and a Positivist. 

'Iltoy should bo more thankful that give an alms, than 
they that receivo it. 

“7 tUc T7 fft voured of the two, and most in- 
iiolht,... 1 f «° ? 00< ] ne - S3 ot Gwl - A worthy Quaker would bear 
i thm 0 of thanks for money given by him to charitable objects. 

nfiiiJ }?^ , who thanked him was: “Friend, I am much 
O ^ugod to thee for thy trouble in applying this money to good use.” 

They that hide can find. 

As unde this is a truism. But lie that hides his religion mar 
one day bud thut bo has uono to bide. 


rh 'T that Walk much in the sun "will be tanned at last. 

Exposure to e vil influonees tells upon the character, and before 
mag the result is visible ui the conduct. 
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They that wash on Monday have all the week to dry ; 

They that wash on Tuesday are not much awry ; 

They that wash on Wednesday there’s no need to blame ; 
They that wash on Thursday wash for shame ; 

Thoy that wash on Friday wash for need; 

They that wash on Saturday—0I1, they are sluts indeed! 

These rude lines are a warning against putting off tilings to tlio 
very last day. The habit of delay begins with some when children, 
and then they are assailed with— 

“Dilly, Dilly, dollar, 

Ten o’clock scholar.’ ’ 

This continues through life, and leads to Saturday washing and 
general tardiness. If those who “first come are first served,” 
dilatory persons are served right when never served at all. 

Thoy who cannot have what thoy like should learn to like 
what they havo, 

A tougli lesson, but well worth learning. 

They who have money are troubled about it, 

And they who have none are troubled without it. 

So that neither poverty nor riches will ensure perfect repose. 

They who will not bo counselled cannot be helped. 

Refusing to be guided, they must even “ gang their ain gate.” 
It is said, “ If you have your own way you won’t die in a pet ” ; but 
on the other hand, such are very likely to fall into the pit. 

They wonder at the cedar when it is fallen. 

They had no idea that the man was so good and great until lie 
was dead; and then they knew the miss of him, and regretted that 
they had allowed him to be among them, and to be so lit.lo esteemed. 

They wrangle about an egg, and lot the liens fly away. 

Too often in disputes between master and men, trad-' is ruined, 
and so the hen flies away. In controversies ovcr tviiles, ihr spirit of 
lovo is driven away from a church, and tho main tiling is i has lost. 

They wrong themselves, that wrong others. 

At some time or other the evil done fulls upon the door of it. 
The ball thrown against tlio wall comes bark into the sender's 
hand. Ho that water th a path with vitriol to kill the gra^, is 
pretty sure to burn his own boots. 
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Thick sown and thin como np. 

In some places the gospel has been faithfully preached by many 
ministers, and yet few are converted. On some men much teaching 
lias been expended, but they know nothing. Their fathers spent 
much money upon them at college, but they are forced to cry, “ We 
put gold into the fire, and there came out this calf.” 


Things forbidden have a secret charm. 

This is sadly true. 11 1 had not known lust, except the law had 
paid, Thou sliult not covet.” Adam might not have cared for the 
fruit of that one tr had it not been .forbidden. In a smaller way, 
this is the cause of smuggling, poaching, and many other offences. 

Think and thank. 

There is only a letter of difference between the two words. Surely 
we should never do much thinking without rising to thanking. 

Think kindly of the poor 

When it’s cold out of door. 

But let your thoughts be practical. A hundred thoughts will 
not warm them half so much as half-a-hundred of coals. 


Think not, the husband gained, that all is done— 

The prize of happiness must still be won; 

And oft the careless find it to their cost, 

The lover in the husband may bo lost. 

What a pity it is when people leave off their courting manners 
arf soon as they are married ! Should they not take more pains to 
ho agreeable when they see each other all day, than they did when 
they had only occasional meetings? 

Think of ease, but work on. 

So long as there is any life in the old ox, let it keep to the x^lough. 
It in more easy to think of ease, than to make yourself easy with 
nothing to do. Work for amusement if not for emolument. 

Think thrice beforo you marry once. 

L: t flic thinking be on both sides. Then the verse we are about 
to (juoto muy como true. 

Abel wants to marry Mabel ; 

Well, that's vi ry wiso of Abol. 

But Mabel won’t at all have Abol; 

Well, that’s wiser .-till of Mabel. 
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Think twice before you speak once. 

Then you will speak twice as well, or possibly you will do better, 
and not speak at all. 

Wise men reflect before they speak, 

Fools speak, and then think after. 

Wise men’s words are full of light, 

But fools’ are full of laughter. 

Think twice over a great bargain, and then leavo it. 

For in what seems a great bargain the chances arc that we arc 
taken in, or else we are making a market out of some poor man’s 
pressing necessities. Beware of painfully cheap purchases. 


Think well before yon tie what you cannot untie. 

Enter upon marriago with courage, but witli caution. Yet no one 
would go so far as the old bachelor of Elizabeth’s days, who said— 

If that a bachelor thou be, 

Thou wilt keep so if ruled by me, 

Lest that repentance all too late, 

Reward thee with a broken pate. 

Think well of a man 
As long as yon can. 

Frequently the rule would seem to be — 

Think ill of each man, 

The first timo you can. , 

Think well of men if you would mend them. 

Nobody will let you suggest un improvement in his conduct if 
you begin by abusing him. or if he can sea that you despise him. 


Think: when you speak, but speak not all you think : 

Drink when you thirst, but thirst not after drink. 

Some are troubled with a constant running at the mouth ; others 
with a constant drought in the* same place. Of the latter, 
l /unnejsione wrote:—“ The Ptolemaic map defines people according 
to their food—the Elephantophagi, the Struthiophagi, the Ichthyo- 
ph&gi, and the Anthropophagi. If wo followed the same sort of 
classification, bur definition would be by their drink, thus the 
h tout-guzzlers, tho roaring potheen-ftiddlers, the whisky-tishoid 
drinkers, the. vin-ordinnm; lubbers, tho luger-beor swill- rs, and 
an outlying tribe of the brandy-cocktail p rsuurdon.” 

17 
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Thirst grows by that it foods on. 

The more drink, the thirstier is the drinker. The mouth is never 
satisfied with liquids Ono glass makes room for another. Some 
soak in beer, some swim in wine, some splash in spirits ; and all of 
them are apt to complain of being very dry. Some men are mere 
funnels. 

According to this kind of taste 
Did lie indulge his drouth; 

And being fond of port, he made 
A^;oW-liole of his mouth. 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, Juno, and November, 

February has twenty-eight alone; 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Except in leap-year, then’s the time, 

February’s days are twenty-nine. 

hymo John Ploughman has been able always to know 
ol the month. He recommends it to Sam Straw, and 
, and other country gentlemen. 


By this r 
the length < 
Hob Carter 


This gift ia small, hut lovo is all. 

Tliia line is a posy for a ring. Another is 
anil another, “ Not the gift, but the giver.” ’ 


“ Love the giver” ; 


Thistles and thorns prick sore, 
But evil tongues prick more. 


havo been pierced, and lives rendered wretched, by 
the cruel words of slanderers. He that will stab a man with his 
I'l.-n would -tab him with his penknife, if he dared. 


Thistles would never become roses, even should you plant 
them in Paradise. . 

on!l°o ltl °" T U . 110 1 t . chuu S° disposition. A thistle in a garden is 
, fc; m R^ tho , bl M°. r .V richness of the soil in which it is 
planted. Bad men m legit places becomo all tho worse. 

Those are very poor whom nothing will satisfy. 

' Hy H in t!ir;ir " ;,ul rathor than in their pocket, and 
tin i<; xa uo filling such a great gulf. 1 ’ } a 

When want m in ourselves begun, 

Iheu whither IVoru it cuu we mu? 
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Those beans won’t boil in my pot. 

<( s ! 1 ^ ^!° They mean much tlio same as when we say, 

That cock won t fight, or “That game won’t pav,” or “Ton 
can t come over me.’ v 

Those on whom you most rely, 

Can do you greatest injury. 

+1,.!!! * th ‘ S respoot wo . nced to bo savod fro m our friends evou more 
tiian irom our enemies. 

The man whom wo fear and suspect for a cheat 
Can hardly doludo us with art and deceit: 
nut he in whose faith we sincerely confide, 

May como round with impunity on our blind side. 

Tboso who arc hot-headed should keep in the shade. 

* al ih,Mm *■’ 

Those who are in the same boat should row together. 
rom 1 £d d ro n uml t aTd^ 1 i b0 t0 b ° Up £ ot > or 4,10 boat 

Those who are past caring are past curing. 

Those who aro soon hot are soon cold. 

Those who are soon wound up soon run down. 

bm !L Um< T 1S . 8 l >oakei > tho ’° who prepare least usually keep on 
ongest. In other matters, the man who would do everythin"- on t 
sudden, has done his everything quite as suddenly. ) g ° U a 

Those who do ill, dread ill. 

S -°‘ Jud ^ othere b >' themselves, they 
expect to be lashed with their own whip. They expect that uh.-n 
their ilogs come home they will cat their masters. 

Those who do nothing will soon do worse. 

The preparatory school for rascals is idleness; and well they brin- 
tho youngsters ou in that academy. * ° 

Those who do well themselves think well of others. 

J'umiliaritj with good work makes them expect to si o it in other 
nous shops Ibey are so busy in keeping their own work up to 
the mark, that they have no time hi which to pick holes in other*; 
ut take it oi gl inted that others are doing their level be-;t. 
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TJioso wlio eat most are not always tlie fattest. 

So tlioso wlio read most have not always the most knowledge ; 
they may even overload their minds with ideas, as men may fill their 
stomachs too full of food; and tliis may lead to mental dnlness, as, 
in the case of the body, it causes indigestion. 


Those who expect what in reason they cannot expect, 
may expect. 

They liavo liberty to range tho world in their idle fancies, hut 
their dreams will never bo realized. This is a poor way of deceiving 
one's self. 

Those who fry in words often freeze in doeds. 

Those who itch to know will ache to tell. 

Curiosity has talkativeness for its vis-a-vis. 

Those who know nothing aro generally very knowing 
people. 

_ l f w disagreeable to see the airs of superiority they give themselves. 
The blind man said, “ Stand back: let me see ! ” 


Those who learn much should teach much. 

Idso they will he mere hoarders of information, and before long 
uioir heaps of knowledge will ferment, and he good for nothing. 
So, too, wo may say that those who teach much must learn much, 
or their teaching will soon he lean as a gridiron. 


Those who love you for little may hato you for nothing. 

Wo flutter ourselves by forgetting this evident fact, and hence we 
are surrounded by a set of flics whose affection for us is really 
m/y but their buzzing around us is incessant while the warm 
weather lasfc£. J. bat love which blazes soon, like straw, is very apt 
to die out as the fire of straw does. 

Thoso who love you for silver may leave yon for gold. 

When once tho sordid motive enters in, 

Such friendship is not worth a headless pin. 


Tiiose who paint you lx loro will black you behind. 

Those who flatter will slaudcr. 
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Those who promise mountains porform molehills. 

Those who shift often, will often he put to shifts. 

Changing so often they cannot get on. Moving costs them as 
much as their goods an* worth. The time wasted in learning n little 
of a new trade would have made them perfect in their old business. 

Those who take offence, usually make offence. 

Those who talk always, think seldom. 

Tlioso who think to catch are often caught. 

Those who thunder in proaeliing, should lighten in living. 

None of us must say, “ Do as I say, but not as I do.” The real 
force lies in the man’s personal character; apart from this, his words 
arc only words ; and words are wind. 

Those who will not hear reason have no reason. 

Thou must get thee some pelf by fifty and throe, 

Or reckon thyself a drudge for to be. 

By fifty-three a man should have something, or he may conclude 
that he will finish his days in poverty. 

Though a lie have seven-leagued boots, truth will over¬ 
take it. 

Not always soon enough to undo all its mischief, but in time to 
exposo it to the contempt of those whom it has duped. 

Though an ass shakes his head, his ears don’t come off*. 

Ho does not lose his donkey characteristics by shaking his head 
after the manner of learned divines. “Ah!” said one, “how 
wisely lie shakes his head!” “ Yes,” said another, “he may shako 
his heud us long as he likes, but there’s nothing in it.” 

Though I’m down in the dust, 

Yet in God I will trust. 

Though old and wise, yet still advise. 

Though ouo grain fills not the sack, it helps. 

Though the cat winks, she is not blind. 

We can see more than they think we see: and very impertinent 
mice should remember that even when the eat sleeps she has one 
oye open. Presume not upon tin incapacity of your superiors. 
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Though the heavens be glorious, yet they are not all stars. 

In the happiest life there aro special days of bliss. Amon" the 
best of men some are peculiarly holy. Even in tho Scriptures 
certain passages convey to us more gracious instructions than others. 


Though the serpent lias little eyes, ho sees very yell. 

The small eyes of tho envious are terribly piercing. Craft also 
is like a -weasel for penetrating into secrets.' ' ’ ’ 

Though the speaker be a fool, let tho listener bo wise. 

The rampant orator may say what he likes, but you must sift it 
and be all the more judicious because of the wildness of his talk! 
Many open their mouths and shut their eyes and swnllmv -ill f> of 
is put before them. No wonder their mindfare^^oisoned * 

Though tho sun shino 3 , don’t give away vour coat 

Though thy hands bo rough, let thy manners be gentle. 

roti^dTho W how L ;°f ?he r '° 0r0Sfc ^ t h ? hi ^ est ^nk. Tho king 

W, a e swS°pi po^tCTking^ ‘‘sS^aC 

Sd^» ft?roS^;^ 

because^they others, not 

,oto ” r °" >y as mi,th 08 

Croat, as tho gospel is, we can but grasp a part of its fulness. 

Though you’vo lost the ring, you havo the finger. 

ffouo > 1,1,1 f P° essential member i< I ff. 

■* if - - 

I is this—a line that does not. need a verso: 

Nought is so bad but that it might be worse. 

'Three helping flitch other am as good ns six. 

, 2 !"-, r ^ 4»visloto Of labour and mnlu.d 

t ; ; b’dlag tngotlicr accomplish far m .,ro 

li ilioy voro more umla. L Jru 
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Three removes aro as bad as a fire. 

So much damage is done in the removal both to the business and 
tho furniture. Poor Richard says :— 

“ I never saw an oft-removed tree. 

Nor yet an oft-removed family, 

That throve so well as those that settled be.” 

Through being too knowing tho fox lost his tail. 

Throw a stone into mud, and it will splash your face. 

Of course it wdll. Why not let the mud alone ? If people must 
needs interfere they will get bespattered. 

Throw no stones at thine own window. 

Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend’s friend has a 
friend: be quiet. 

Thy secret ia safe with thyself, but not with thy friend and his 
friend, and his friend’s friend’s friend ad infinitum . 

Thy hand is never the worse for doing thy own work. 

“In London no man thinks of blacking his own boots,” said a 
haughty Briton once to tho late Mr. Lincoln, whom he found 
polishing his calfskin gaiters. “Whose boots does he black P” 
quietly responded Uncle Abe. 

Thyself accuse ; thy friend excuse. 

A great preacher said, “ Every excuse a man makes for himself 
is something taken from his manhood ) and every excuse he makes 
for his fellow-men is something added to his manhood. ’ * 

Thyself know, that thouniayest know others. 

Time and patience turn mulberry loaves to satin. 

In time tho mulberry leaf becomes a silk gown, and a sillc gown 
becomes a lady. 

Time and trouble try the truth. 

Whether a man is really good or not is discovered by liis 
perseverance in a good way . It is easy to run well just for a spurt, 
but to keep up tho pace for years is the difficulty. 

Long journeys prove a horses strength ; 

And life is tested by its length. 
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Time and words can never bo recalled. 

.Therefore be careful of them. Bo wise at once, and lose no time. 
I lay not so late that thou hast to go to bed in tho dark. Thou 
canst not recall a lost moment, much less a lost life. Time is but, 
a part, of eternity; live so in time ns thou wilt wish to live in 
eternity. As to words, speak advisedly; for thou canst ns soon call 
I'aek n bullet which lias been shot from a pun, as a word uttered 
from thy mouth. 


'lime covers and discovers everything. 


IV o need not have everything decided in tho next five minutes. 
If uc can wait a little, the hidden truth will come to light. 


Time enough is little enough. 

th^the preS hour** n ° ^ t0 HparC ‘ No 0110 has 

Time flietli away 
Without delay. 


Time is a lilo which works without sound. 


“I wasted lime, and now doth time 
constitutions. at °ur bones, and undermines our 

the head. 


rpj n r ' " o, mm UflUt.'I I111I1(*S OUT 

One hmetiotly said : ltS dolD » 3 * ^quenUy scon upon 


^y hair and I are quits, d’ ye bog ; 
1 iirst out it; it now cuts me.” 


Time is a aliip that never anchors. 

lime i,j long enough for him who lias grace enough. 

Time is (mite lone enough, for all useful ends; 

He who labours lor God, its limits extends. 


1 inn is not tied to a post, like a liorso to a manger, 

j imo is not wasted in sharpening the scythe. 

• line mOTca slowly to him whose employment is to watch 
Its flight. 


Turn, i. too long for the doing of nothing, and too short f..r the 
fcf Z VP tIung: , b T f a 'l d " ,,tch it; dribble from an bmit- 

5'“iita”S. Wk A * *'* *•» * » kw 
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Time passes slowly when sorrow presses licavily. 

f *How like t-lio fleeting wind, away 
Whole years of joy depart! 

But, oh ! how slowly does the day 
Move to the mournful heart! ” 



Time, tide, and train, for no man will remain. 

Pursue thy work without delay, 

For the short hours run fast away. 

Time trieth truth, but truth outliveth time. 

Time will bring the roses, 

Though cold bites our noses. 

Have patience : the snows will soon be thawing, and tho cuckoo 
will bo hack again. Sorrow endeth, joy comoth. 


Tin plates don’t mind dropping on tho floor. 

A man prepared for rough usage puts up with a great many 
tmng 3 which would break other people in pieces. 

Tired men are quarrelsome, 

Tired men tread hard, and tried men feel hard. 

'Tis a good fish if it were but caught. 

Many a scheme is first-class, but it is not practic able. 

’Tis a good knife; it will cut lnitlor when ’tis melted. 

What must a bad knife bo? Some people fix their standard of 
good knives and good men very low indeed. 

’Tis a good penny that earns a groat. 

Tis a thriftless thing to be sad. 

Because it mends nothing, and does not bring in a penny piece. 

'Tis a very good world to live in, 

To spend, or to lend, or to give in ; 

Hut to begj or to borrow, or get back your own, 

Tis the very worst world that ever <vus known. 

this is tho witness of many; and we have heard it given with 
savage emphasis. It jg a pity that it should be so sadly true. 
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’Tis bettor to buy lovo than law. 

But how is it to bo dono ? Hero, you sir, 1st mo liavo tho 
equivalent to this fivo-and-four-peneo in downright love, and you 
may give tho law to tho dogs. 

’Tirf better to sit with a wise man in prison than with a 
fool in paradise. 

’Tis education forms tho youthful mind; 

Just as the twig is bent, tho tree’s inclined. 

Spare me a little longer,” said tho young vine to the gardener, 
as he laid hold of one of her tender branches, to guide it to the prop 
he had x^rovided. 41 I’ll grow any way you like next year, if you li 
only let me have my own way now.” 

But tho gardener shook his head. 

“ Why not ? ” murmured the vino ; “ it’s hard I may not have my 
freedom a little longer; it will be timo enough, when I am older, to 
b - guided and trained.” “All!” said tho gardener, “that only 
shows how little you know about it. Each year your branches will 
glow harder and less flexible, and where ono nail will hold you now, 
it would tako a dozen in a twelvemonth’s timo.” 

’Tis good buying wit with another man’s money. 

TIow is if good to be mean ? Some learn nothing from anybody. 

’Tis good to be merry and wise; 
is good to bo honest and true ; 

’lis good to ho off with tho old lovo 

Before you be on with the new. 

None of our readers will, wo hope, need this warning. Very’, 
r cry awkward ii is to hang one's hat on two i>egs at once, or to have 
two boimots on your peg. Breaches of promise are bad, but a pair 
or breeches of this sort will prove very ugly wear. 

’Tis good going on foot when you load a liorso hy its bridle. 

You don’t, mind walking when you know that you can ride -when 
you like. We arc willing to do without a luxury if we feel that 
we could have it if wo very much wanted it 

J, J is grievous to be poor in purse, 

But poor in lovo is greatly worse. 

’Tis hard to sail over the sea in an ogg-shell. 

To speculate without capital i verv unwise. To attempt to 
p .’-b heaven by our -wn m.rb ami unaided strength i« a nutablo 
unjtttuco of full-blown folly. 
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’Tis harder to unlearn than to learn. 

How difficult to forgot evil! IIow well-nigh impossible to bo 
rid of an ingrained habit! To pick up Parisian Trench is rendered 
hard by the French of the school of Stratford-at-Bow, which was 
drilled into us in youth. Better learn nothing than learn wrongly. 
Blank paper suits an author ; but to write over old manuscript 'is 
very unpleasant and unsatisfactory. 

’Tis merry in linll when beards wag all. 

When they arc all eating and drinking, and otherwise agitating 
the lower jaw, and so causing the beard to move, of course, the 
wholo of the jesters are in a merry cue. It was not quite so merry 
When black-jacks all drained, 

Each other they brained. 

’Tis not all saved that’s put in tho purse. 

It may ho tho occasion of loss, especially to men in trade; for 
as the Chinese say, “If a little cash does not go out, much cash 
will not coino in.” I knew a farmer who did not cultivate his fields 
because he thus saved tho wages. His farm soon saw him saved all 
further trouble in husbandry. 

’Tis not overy question that deserves an answer. 

Wo heard one say to an inquisitive person, “ I move tho previous 
question.” The interrogator said, “And what is that ? ” “ Well,” 
replied tho other, “the previous question is, ‘Ought you to ask 
such a question ? ’ ” 

’Tis not the food, but tho content, 

That makes the table’s merriment. 

’Tis said, that from the twelfth ol’ May 

To twelfth of July all is day. 

The light nover quite ceases during that time. 

’Tis skill, not strength, that governs the ship. 

Rule skilfully rather than wilfully. Tact is master. 

Tittle-tattle, give the goose more hay. 

That is, say and do any silly' thing, tlmse <»f you who are given 
to frivolous talk. Wo do not endorse this sarcasm: still, oho is 
provoked.to make some such remark when small talk annoys. 

Pretty little damsels, how they eliuti 
Chit-chat, tittle-tuttlu-fat : 

All about their hwo* thearts ami all that, 

And chit-chat, tittk-titib-u;. 
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To Adam, Paradise was Lome; to us, Lome is Paradise. 

And this, we boldly assert, is usually the case with Christian 
people, notwithstanding the triais of our lives, and tho faults of our 
characters. We do not believe the old satire— 

“Ah, madam ! cease to be mistaken, 

Few married fowl peck D unmow Bacon ! *’ 

To advise a fool is to throw water on a goose. 

Still we would say as much as this to him : You have no right 
to make a fool of yourself ho long as you havo a mother or a sister 
to be put to tho blush about you. 

To angle all day, and catcli a gudgeon at nigLt. 

Some don’t even catoli that. This gives point to the definition 
ot un angler-“a long polo, with a worm at one end and a fool at 
the other.. Such a fool have I been, and would like to bo again 




To all give oar, but do not all believe, 

i' or some there bo who would a saint deceive. 

To all good wives wc wish long lives. 

At homo each happy husband sings : 

“ pod bless my gracious Queen, 

Long live my noble Queen ! ” 

To and fro, come and go; 

All our earthly life is so. 

TJ r H "-° 7° ,mvo 110 ontumh'ff city, but wo seek one to come.”— 


To bo angry with an angry man makes two angry men. 

Po be good among the bad is commendable; 

To be good among the good is pleasurable; 

To be bad among the bad is horrible; 

To ho bad among the good is abominable. 


i • 11 mim ® character must bo measured in connection with 

us difficulties or advantages. There is more virtue in some men’s 
in mg a little good than m others being greatly so. 


To lie bale in October drink no October ale. 

T‘> bo idle is to bo evil: dilig. nco nourishes delight 
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To bo proud of your learning is to show your ignorance. 

To be secure never be security. 

To be washed white and to be white-washed are very 
different things. 

One longs for tho first, but loathes tho second. When washed 
white, we are alive unto God; but the white-washed are sepulchres 
full of corruption. 

To believe a business impossible, is tho way to make it so. 

If a thing is right, the word “ impossible ” must not be in our 
dictionary. Believe that it can be done, and it will bo done. 

To boiling pot flies come not. 

When a man is busy and earnest, he takes no notice of trifles. 
This is much the same in meaning as * ‘ It mining dogs feel no fleas.’ ’ 

To bowl down hill is easy. 

I heard of one who threw a stone half-a- mile, but the reason was 
that lie stood on a hill where there was a continuous descent, and 
nothing to stop a falling object. One might easily throw a sfcono 
five miles if he east it over a boat’s sido into the depths of tho ocean. 

To brew in a bottle, and bake in a bag. 

Very little brewers and bakers these ! They are emblems of little 
minds, which do everything on tho very smallest scale, and are quite 
content to have it so. One convert in a century delights them. 

To build high, dig deep. 

Nothing is like a good foundation. In religion, deep repentance j 
contribute largely to stability and elevation of diameter. 

To catch a Tartar. 

This is a bail thing in matrimony. You look for a Celestial to 
make your tea, and find a Tartar to make you a pickle. 

Better be a lonely martyr 
Than be married to a Tartar. 

To change.and to mend are two different things. 

Wo read of King Saul, that he had “ another heart ’’ but what 
ho m ded was a new one. Sum • men when convt rtod ure like fair 
weather, when it changes for the \v . ?. 
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To come out of “the shires.” 

This is how eastern counties people commonly talk of those poor 
folic who come from other parts of the country. They emerge from 
those barbarous and uncivilized regions called ‘‘ the shires. ’ ’ Essex, 
Suffolk, Kent, and so forth, are real counties, of considerable ac¬ 
count ; but East Anglia seems to think it sheer folly to expect much 
from those divisions of the country which are merely “ shires.” 

To covet more, 

Makes rich men poor. 

It is easy to be really rich ! Do you think mo trifling with you P 
Be contented, and you havo it. 

To cry with one eye, and laugh with the other. 

# This is a queer condition ; yet have we been in it. Tho comic 
j'ide of the terrible, and the awful side of the mirthful, will some¬ 
times turn up, and the mind cannot tell to which to yield. 


To-day man lives in pleasure, wealth, and pride, 

To-morrow poor—or life itself denied. 

To-day married, to-morrow harried. 

Of course you shall have trouble in the flesh. Does not Scripture 
say so < At the same time, one does not want troublo in a wife : 
no one wishes for nettles in bis bed. 

To do good, one must first be good. 

“A corrupt treo cannot bring forth good fruit.”—Matt. vii. 19. 

To every bird its nest seems fair, 

My horned a palace rich and rare. 

To fall in love and to bo wise are very different things. 

An old writer, under the heading lover, says, See lunatic. A 
lover is a man who in his anxiety to possess another, has lost 
possession of himself.” This is rather too bad. 


To follow crowds but death I deem: 

The live fish swims against the stream. 

Drifting with the multitude down the broad way is commonly 
ehosen; but to go singly along the narrow road, and push aside all 
obstacles, is the graciou> choice of the gracious man. 
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To fool the world tell tlie truth. 

So accustomed arc men to chicanery, that plain honesty appears 
to them to be the subtlest form of deceit. Bismarck has tho credit 
of this proverb; and it shows his shrewdness. 

To forgot a wrong is tho best rovenge. 

Lord, teach us to forgive : to learn of thee ! 

How very little to forgive have we ! 

To fry in his own grease. 

By no means an elegant expression. Did not th3 Prussian speak of 
“Paris stewing in its own juioo ” ? No bad man can have a worse 
doom than to be left altogether to himself. 

To get by n thing, as Dielcson did by his distress. 

We must surely know this Dickson. Ho made quite a fortune 
out of the decease of a venerable horse. By petitions and begging 
letters, ho gathered in enough to horse the Brighton coach. Wo 
must set the Charity Organization. Society upon Dickson. 

To give is honor, 

To ask is dolor. 

He who gives has aoundantly moro cause for gratitude than he 
who receives. Ho who refuses to give ought to come to begging. 

To give one a mouthful of moonshine. 

A very common thing. Attend ti lecture upon a scientific fa 1, 
listen to a political schemer, or hear a ‘‘modern thought ’’ divine, 
and you will have a clear idea of a mouthful of moonshine. 

To give to tho poor increases our store. 

Others say, “To give to the poor will bliss your store.” Both 
proverbs have truth in them. None of us can aiford to cease giving. 
The rich should give that they may remain rich, and the poor that 
they may not be poorer. Want of generosity is unthrifty. 

To go rabbit hunting with a dead ferret. 

Working with useless tools or lazy servants, is a dreadful business. 
To have a friend to help you who is quite useless, is like working 
with a broken arm. Better alone than with an inotlieiont partner. 

To go to law is to go to sea. 

When will you come to shore air on? YuU will soon b sick of it. 
When you the sharks around your estate, you will wish your¬ 
self on laud again. 
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To giiu like a Cheshire cat chewing gravel, 

I have never seen the domestic i>et i IX this condition. I know how 

vor St0I i l f "• 3D ?/ 1% t9efch serves a cat chewing gravel may 

\ery well grin it her sensations are like mine. 

To harbour enmities is to plant miseries. 

This is from the Chinese. Put it in your tea, and drink it. 

To have a wolf by tho ears. 

rnn W? a ?* an * iatl1 a doubtful business in hand, which it is 

ic * 

To have an M under your girdle 

To h “ vo al "" dcra forgotten by others, forget them yourself 
To hear as hogs <lo in harvest. 

To keep the sea back with a pitchfork. 

BtotZlm’nv " Utcri fr '■ y u 0t not raoro 80 than attempting to 
stop tho will oi tho people by tho ilso of force. * 

-I o kill little birds is to multiply caterpillars. 

Jfe *$*•£* yot both bero and in America, are of 

tfat OTmta? may be'too many sparrows. Ono would think 
iu oven those must be bettor than worms and grubs. 

1 '* kill two birds with one stone. 

Occasionally a por.-nu U able to accomplish two objects bv one act 
nc luu 1, or, Fo m n o two stones in one barrow.” 
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To know little is bad; not to wish to know more is worse. 

Bishop Ames was once presiding over a certain conference in tlio 
West, when a member began a tirade against universities, educa¬ 
tion, &c., and thanked God that lie had never been corrupted by 
contact with a college. After proceeding thus for a few minutes, 
the Bishop interrupted him with tho question, “po I under^tuitd 
thattho brother thanks God for his ignorance? “Well, yes, 
was the answer, “ you can put it that way if you want to. “ well, 
nil I have to say,” said the bishop, in his sweet musical tones, “ is, 
that the brother has a great deal to thank God for. ’ 

To know right, and to do riglit, aro different things. 

As different as a menu and a dinner. 

To live in peace, hear, see, and say nothing. 

Another form of it is : “ To livo in peace, wo had need ho blind, 
and deaf, and dumb.” We do not go all this length ; but, certainly, 
one can be too quick of observation, and fall into bickerings 
thereby. To prevent shying, wear blinkers. 

To look for a needle in a bottlo of hay. 

Rather hopeless work. “ Bottle ” is the old word for bundle. A 
needle in a haystack would bo hard to find. 

To mad words turn a deaf ear. 

To marry a woman for her looks, is like eating a bird for 
its song. 

Since you do not marry her to look at, but to have as a com¬ 
panion and help-moot, observe the formation of her mind as well as 
tho features of her fuco. 

“ To-morrow ”—the day on which idle men work. 

But it never comes. Tho work they are going to do is wonderful. 
These gentlemen take three weeks’ holiday every fortnight, and 
work hard in tho time which remains. 

To nought it goes that comes from nought. 

“ Sir James Macintosh had no fewer than sixteen proofs of one of 
his works before ho would allow it to go to press. 1 lie biographer 
of John Foster shows us through what agonies tho perfect mu of 
style in his essays was attained. They say that lonnyson 1ms spent 
days in the cbmposition of a single line of poe ry. : *t nui oenm 

was asked why ho insisted on devoting so much tune to the pre¬ 
paration of an apparently simple piece* He replied that, without 
such care, nothing whatever could be c.< ( r< ” 
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To publish, another’s obligations, is to dischargo him from 
them. 

This is not tho rule with good and grateful men; but it is the 
rule of tho world, and thero is a rough justice in it. When a man 
twits mo with what ho has dono for me, he withdraws his claim 
upon my gratitude. 

To John I owed great obligation : 

But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation : 

Sure, John and I aro moro than quit. 


To read without reflecting, is to eat without digesting. 

It is one good point in this book that it would be bard to read 
pago after page of it mechanically. But, perhaps, someone has 
already done so, as another read the Dictionary, and observed that 
it was a very nice hook, but ho could not quite see tho connection. 

To rovengo a wrong, is to do a wrong. 

■ How hardly man tho lesson learns, 

To smile, and bless the hand that spurns : 

To see tho blow, to feel tho pain, 

And render only love again ! 

To rob Saint Peter to pay Saint Paul 
la shameful work for man to do ; 

But surely it is worst of all 

To roh both Paul and Peter too. 

Yet we know fellows who neither pay Potor nor Paul nor any- 
body else, but rob all saints and all sinners alike. \a they have 
opportunity, they do harm unto rill men. 

To scare a bird is not the way to catch it. 

Fierce, threatening preaching will not win men for Jesus. 

To search for truth is commendable, but to enjoy truth is 
moro comfortable. 

One said that he loved tho search for truth hotter than the 
finding of it: thoro is no accounting for tastes. Wo suspect that 
ho was not over-fond of truth, but loved it best at a distance. 

To seo tho sun rise is good for tho oyes. 

It, is to he feared that many Londoners have never tried this 
golden ointment. Even lie-a- beds commend early rising. 
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To set up shop on Goodwin Sands. 

Does it mean that the shop-keeper is to win good as the sands of 
time run out ? Or, does it mean that a certain person has so little 
capital that he builds his trade on tlio sand, and will be shipwrecked 
by being shop-wrecked ? 

To speak to purpose, one must speak with a purpose. 

To spin a yam to fill up space is wretched work. He that speaks 
against time will tind time speaking against him. 

To spend and spend 
Brings cash to end. 

Stop spending, then, if your purse is getting low. But what is 
the use of money if it is not spent? It is tlio circulating medium, 
and was meant to flow out as well as in. 

To stop the tongno of slander, stop your own. 

Wo greatly question whether slander will ever ceaso till the last 
gossip is in her grave, or say, in kis g*rave ; but if anything will 
quiet it, it will bo tho silence of the person assailed. 

If on the spark you do not blow, 

Out, of itself, it soon will go. 

To stroke with ono hand, and stab with tho other. 

Often done by cruel dissemblers. They praise the gospel and 
undermine it. They call you “ fino gentleman,” and cut your 
throat. This is what is done by strong drink ; in fact, some 
drinkers, when they have wished the bottle passed, have cried, 

4 ‘ Stab yourself, and pass the dagger ! ” Significant, is it not ? 

To subdue tho passions is hard: to satisfy thorn impossible. 

To swallow an ox, and be choked with the tail. 

This is done when men commit a great crime, and stickle over 
details; or when they embrace a huge error and boggle at a word. 

To sweeten your morsel, share it. 

Selfishness turns sugar into sickly lusciousness; but gencrosPy 
changes the quartern of bread into a sugar-loaf. 

To take tho wrong sow by the ear. 

Don’t do that: better let the right -ow escape you. Charged 
must be accurately laid, or not at all. 

To talk without thinking, is to shoot without aiming. 
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To the wasp say, “ Neither your sting nor your honey.” 

Half measures "will not answer with malicious minds. 

To think is well, but to know is better. 

To wash an ass’s head is waste of soap. 

And it wins a chance of feeling the ass’s heels. To correct some 
men is labour in vain, for it only provokes them. 

To win a cat you loso a cow: 

It may be wise ; I see not how. 

To risk a great deal to gain little is the height of folly. 

Tom Timid was drowned in a teacup. 

He went in as a spoon, made a little stir, and was never heard of 
more : he is generally supposed to have sunk in matrimony. 

Tongue breaketh bone, 

And herself hath none, 

Quoth Ilendyng. 

•Some make no bones about telling lies: in many cases there is 
nothing solid about wlmt h said, but all is oily, slippery, worthless. 
1 have heal'd that a well-dressed tongue needs live hours’ boiling: I 
would like to boo wliat half-an-hour would do with some tongues I 
wot of. They make my blood boil often. 

Tongues are the best and worst meat in the world. 

So /hsoj) taught. We add a selection of proverbs referring to the 
tongue. 

“ Tho boneless tongue, so small and weak, 

Can crush and kill,” declared the Greek. 

“The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 

Tho Turk asserts, “ than docs tho swoal ” 

The Persian proverb wisely sauli, 

“ A lengthy tonguo—an early death ” ; 

Or sometimes takes this form instead, 

44 Don’t let your tongue out off your head.” 

* * The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 

Say the Chinese, “ outstrips the steed.” 

W bile Arab sages this impart, 

“ The tongue’s great storehouse k tho heart.” 

From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 

‘ <r J hough feet should slip, ne'er let the tongue.” 

The sacred writer crowns the whole * 

“ Who keeps the tongue doth keep his soul.” 
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Tongues run nil tlio faster wlicn tliey carry little. 

Like every other machine, what tlio tongue grains in speed it 
loses in power. Great talkers not only do tho least, but tliey even 
say the least, if their words are weighed instead of being counted. 
Talkative tongues are like the plague of frogs in Egypt: those 
creatures did not bite, but they wearied by their endless croaking. 

Tongues seldom aelio through lying still. 

Paul Chat field tells us of a chatterbox who said, “ I talk a good 
deal, but then I talk well.” “ Half of that is true,” said one who 
knew him. When a man lias learned to keep silence he loves it. 

Too far East is West. 

Your nice man is nasty, your severely righteous man is unfair, 
your ultra-democrat is a tyrant, and your liberal thinker is a bigot. 

Too lato to spare when all is spent. 

Too little for one, may ho too much for another. 

Too many cooks spoil tho broth. 

Or spill the broth; or forget to mako any. 

Too many “ night-caps ” make a man’s head ache. 

The niglit-caps wo refer to arc of a spirituous kind. 

Too much breaks tho bag. 

Too much courtesy, too much craft. 

Too much may bo said on tho best of subjects. 

Lot “ Finally ” stand within measurable distance. 

Too much of a good thing is not a good thing. 

Too much of ono thing > too littlo of another'. 

Sam Slick wisely said: “Them that have more than their share 
of one tiling, commonly havo less of another. V re is groat 

strength, there ain’t apt to be much gumption. A handsome man, 
in a general way, ain’t much of a man. A beautiful bird seldom 
sings. Them that has genius have no common-sense. 

Too much oil puts out tho lamp; too much wood puts out 
tho fire. 

Too much book-learning puts out thu man himself. Ho has no 
room for his mind to turn in, for ho has blocked up the space with 
books. Too much fluency may be the death oi eloquence. 
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Too much palaver, too little lionestv. 

You know the gentleman—all smiles and blarney; and as a 
dentist extracts your teeth under gas, so lias ho extracted your 
sovereigns by his empty pufferies. 

Too much pudding will elioko a dog. 

So, one may be lectured till he cannot endure it. Is it not so, Mr. 
Caudle? And one may be dunned with the same subject till you 
wish yourself deaf. The proverb is rather a currish one, and may 
have been started by some young dog who had been over-done with 
stick-jaw pudding at Dotheboys Hall. 

Too much sail suits not a small boat. 

Too much sugar may spoil the pie. 

A man who is all molasses, and “dearie, dearie,” is a little too 
too, und we get sick of him. 

Too much taking counsel ends in doing nothing. 

The Committee sat, and sat, and sat, till every sensible plan was 
crushed as flat as a pancake, 

Too soon is easy mended ; 

Too late can’t bo defended. 

If a person gets to an appointment befuro his time, a little 
waiting puts him right; but if he comes after the hour, ho is 
unjust to tliu person whom lie promised to meet. 


Too too will in two. 

Don’t test the fabric with too bard a pull, and don’t select too * 
lender a material. Don’t test friendship too soveroly, or it may 
fail. Don’t try temper too often, or it may give way. 

Touch a galled horse aud he’ll kick. 

See bow certain people lash out when you touch on a point 
about which their conscience is tender. Touch mo not on my sore 
ncol. Do not remind me of an unpleasant fact. 

Touchwood! Touchwood! Mind the fire. 

Touchwood soon takes fire. Where there is peculiar susceptibility 
to a sin, thoro should be a careful avoidance of all that leads to it. 

Dv)Ti t put your cat in tie- * ig< on-house, nor your dog among young 
rabbits; and don’t put yourself into the kind of company which 
has aforetime led you ast ray. 
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Tough meat needs a sharp knife. 

When fellows will not attend, sharp words become needful. 

Towers are measured by their shadows, and great men by 
those that are envious of them. 

Tradesmen may be like bad eggs, which look very well 
till they break. 

But when the breaking comes, the tradesman is not in good 
odour, and his composition is not much admired. 

Train up a child in the way you should have gone yourself. 

Tread on the ball, live to spend all; 

Tread on tho heel, spend a groat deal; 

Tread whero you may, money won’t stay. 

Tho wearing out of shoes by wearing them most in this place or 
iu that, causes a portion of those expenses by which we are kept up, 
and our savings are kept down. In olden times men changed their 
shoes from day to day from foot to foot, to secure an equal wearing 
of them in every part. An old gentleman of our acquaintance, 
having a gouty foot, was ordered by his doctor to cut the s ioc, 
and lie did so.’ The next morning he was found with the uncut, 
shoe on the sore foot, and nothing could induce him to forego tho 
long habit of changing the shoes. So both had to bo cut. Dear 
old Tory l 


Trials are the ballast of life. 

The burdened vessel may sail slowly, but she sails safely. Vi ith- 
out tho ballast of trial men are apt to blow over. Ballast yourself 
with sympathy, if you have no trials of your own. 


Trickery is a dog which comes back to its master. 

Dishonesty comes home to men. The knave outwits himself before 
long, and gets tarred with Ids own brush. 

Trifles arc only trifles to triilers. 

Think nought a trifle, though it small appears: 

Bands make the mountains; moments make the > ears, 

And trifles, life. Your care to trifles give. 

Else you may die ere you have learned to live. 

Trifling with truth is like fooling ^uth fire. 

No one can guess what mischief may come of it. 





Trinkets and trash, run away with the cash. 

Boys and girls had hotter leave flash jewellery to fops and flirts. 


Trouble is soon enough when it comes. 

Do not go forth to meet it by timorous apprehensions of its 
coming. Believe that with the trial sufficient grace will come. 


Trouble often shows the man. 

Until the steel the flint shall smite, 
It will alford nor heat nor light. 


True blue will keep its hue. 
True blue will never stain. 


Hie colours of pretence soon fade in shower and sun, but faithful 
honesty defies all circumstances and oppositions. 

What is dyed in the grain 
Will not run iii the rain. 



True fame is neither sold nor bought; 

fche sometimes follows where she is not sought. 

A man’s reputation is like his shadow: if it follows him, he will 
never leave it behind him; if it goes before him, lie will never tro 
Deyoiid jt It is best to take no note of it, but to bu wliat you 
would be thought to bo. J 


True friendship’s law*$ are in this line expressed,— 

Welcome the coming , speed the parting guest. 

True hospitality is meant. Bo as particular to see your guest off 
iu good time, as you were to receive him; and do not importune 
linn to stay when ho has once said that ho must needs go. 

True love never grows old. 

Trust in God, and koep your powder dry. 

1 his Cromwellian sentence 1ms grand common-sense iu it. 


Trust is dead: bad pay killed him. 

This is a scnlenoo which I have seen written up in shops where 
tho poor are wont to deal, Willis, in his 11 Current Notes,” says 
timt he - aw in a public house, at Chichester, the following verse : — 
“ Since man to man is so unjust, 

No man c m toll what man to trust. 

T’vo trusted many to my sorrow : 

Bay to*day, take trust to-morrow.” 
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Trust no fox with. tlio care of your young clucks. 

Send not your boys to a school taught by Father Eoman, nor 
your girls to a parson who has a confessional. Trust not your 
young lambs to tlio care of the wolf, unless you really want them 
destroyed. Leave no gambler to play with your boys. 

Trust not a boy witli a sword. 

Sooner or later he will hurt himself, or somebody else. High 
offices and mysterious discussions ore dangerous in the hands of 
inexperienco and incompetence. 

Trust not a horse’s heel, a dog’s tooth, or a gossip’s 
tongue. 

Trust tho last least. Mad dogs and kicking horses arc better 
than shindcrous tongues. 

-trust not a smooth sea, nor a smiling world. 

Few men in the world can be relied upon. u Put not your trust in 
princes.” The sea has its sharks, but the land has its deceivers. 

To safe-guard mau from wrongs, there nothing must 
Pc truer to him than a wise distrust; 

And to thyself bo best this sentence known, 

Hear all men speak, but credit few or none. 

^ et, at the same time, suspicion is but a cowardly virtue. 

Trust not tho man who promises with an oath. 

He swears too glibly for his oath to be worth anything. 

Trust not tho ship to one ropo. 

Divide tlio risk, and have more than one earthly confidence. 

Good riding at two anchors men have told ; 

For if one break, the other still may hold. 

Trust self, and lose all; trust God, and win all. 

Man who on himself 
Dureth to rely, 

Is like a frail reed 

When the wind passes by. 

Trust to Providence, bud lock the stalde door. 

This reminds us of Mahomed's observation, when one of his 
followers said that he would turn his camel loose, • ud trust it to 
Providence. ‘‘Nay,” said Mahomet, u tie it up as best you cau, 
and then trust it to Providence.” 
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Trust when you can; but know your man. 

Mou nowadays want a deal of knowing: when you think you aro 
at the bottom of them, a trap-door opens. 

When man is practised in disguise, 

He cheats the most discerning eyes. 


Trust your eyes rather than your cars. 

See for yourself: your ears have to trust to other men’s eyes, and 
tongues also: you will do well to put your own optics to work. 


Truth always comes by tho lame messenger. 

After liars have told their tale, in comes honest truth to their 
contusion. Yet truth s messenger in another sense is by no means 
kune. His feet aro beautiful upon the mountains. 

Truth and tiiuo against the world. 

Phiiip of Spain used to say, “ I and time against any two.” The 
r, . l m 'y Jl ° lends God s truth can afford to wait; for both time and 
eternity aro on his side. God and his truth have great leisure. 


Xiutli camiot be bound nor drowned. 

Truth may go down 
Jhit will not drown. 

Thin challenge, then, he boldly hurled, 
Lho truth alone against the world.” 


■Fiuth finds few that love her (jrutis. 


People will look about and calculate the consequences. Faithful 

hcrUk °"y J \ 800k n° ""i" hy truth ’ bllt «ro willing to lose all for 
he.! sake. Yet arc theso the greatest gainers. 


Truth gives a short answer; lies go round about. 

JSS ne ^ 9 no . t ““V wor ^. l > ld a false talc needs a large 
1 i;-.unbl«, Home in their roundaboutnoss make us feel that there is 
""'V bl 1 Hhoozlcmout intondc d. Yot to certain minds the curvilinear 
mode apj,cars lo be as natural as the straight line is to others. There 
is a tale in Kashmir about a man who was once asked where his 
nose was. He did not reply by at once putting liis finger ou that 
oigjm, and saying, “ Hero it is ”; but he pulled up the right sleeve 
of his long o oak and passing his right hand around his head 
km « ' y a n d w,th ^ T V nt dil,i, "hy. touehod Ids nose with it. We 

fiSkSrAK.**** u , “ ust ^ “■» 
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Truth, never grows old. 

In tlio sense of decaying, or being out of date. 

Truth ia faith works holiness iu life. 

Errors in tlio life breed errors in the brain, 

And these, reciprocally, those again. 

Truth is beautiful, but men scratch her face. 

Truth seldom goes without a scratched face, for men love her not. 

Truth is the best buckler. 

Carry it with you, on yon, within you. 

Truth is truth till time shall end. 

Truth lies at the bottom of a well. 

Douglas Jerrold said, “I’ve heard people say, ‘truth lives iu a 
^11,’; if so , I’d advise you to take an early dip in the bucket.” A 
\ ery good verso has been written on this saying of tlio Latins. 

“ Truth’s in a well! ” To get it out 
You'll find there’s this impediment, 

That if you, blundering, probe about, 

You'll stir up doubt —tlio sediment. 

Ti'uth, liko oil, comes to tlio surface. 

Truth may bo blamed, but can never be shamed. 

^et some would blame it because it blames thorn. They are liko 
tlio lady in the American story. Eli Perkins tells of an old maid 
With her face covered with wrinkles, turning from the mirror, saying^ 
“ I\Iirror9 nowadays are very faulty. They don’t make "such 
mirrors as they used to when I was young.” 

Truth may come out of tho devil’s mouth. 

And then it is truth still; but he puts it in such a fashion that lie 
means it to support a lio, or look like a lie. 

Truth needs nothing to kelp it out. 

Truth oft oppressed we may see; 

I*ut quite suppress’d it cannot be. 

. A modern form of putting the same cheering sentiment is found 
m \V. C. Brycait's verse: 

“ Trnth, crushed to earth, shall r'se again— 

The eternal years of God arc hers : 

But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshipper^.’ 
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Truth seeks no corners, and fears no scorners. 

Truth should not swim in the brain, but sink into the heart. 

Truth will in the end prevail, 

Though it creepoth like a snail. 

Its slow j)rogress in a false world is not wonderful; but God is 
with it, and its victory is sure. It Ls not a snail, but a mighty angel 
of God. Marjna est veritas , et jjrcsvalcbit. 

Truth will sometimes break out in unlooked-for places. 

As it did in the monastery with Luther. 

Truths, like roses, have thorns about them. 

Hence one says, “ Follow not truth too near at the heels, lest it 
dash out your teeth” ; but this is evil advice. When the thorns of 
truth prick a man, they act as salutary lancets, and he may bo 
thankful for the wholesome pain they bring. 

Try and Trust will move mountains. 

Say rather—God will move tho mountains if we truly trust him. 

Try before you trust. 

4 * Take no man to your heart at sight. 

But provo his friendship strong ; 

The man who often says you’re right, 

May oftenest think you wrong.” 

Try to Buffer with, such patience, that those around you do 
uot suffer. 

As they will certainly do if you grow pcovisli and exacting. This 
precept is not so easy as it looks. It is well to be ill well. 

Turn away from sin before sin turns you away from God. 

Say to its pleasure, Gentle Eve, I will have none of your apple.’ 1 
To hesitate is to yield; to yield is to go into bondage. 

Turn over your store, and give to the poor. 

Turn stumbling-blocks into stepping-stones. 

Turn the cake in the pan. 

Cook one oide as wCi as the other. Attend to the whole of your 
binh;' sa. Change tho topic of c.m versa! ion. Don’t keep always in 
one strain. As for yourself, L not as Ephraim, whom the prophet 
calls 44 a f .ike not turned.” Be giM.-ious in all ways. 
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Turn your tongue seven times before speaking. 

Two blacks don’t make a wliito. 

If tlio other party is wrong it will not make your wrong right. 
Mind this, and don’t defend yourself by defaming others. 

Two cannot quarrel if ono won’t. 

A coloured man related to a friend his plan for avoiding family 
jars in the following words: “I tolled Betty, when wc was wed, 
dat, if she saw me getting angry like, she must go to the bucket, 
and fill her mouth wid water ; and if I saw her getting out of her¬ 
self, I’d go to the bucket, and fill my mouth wid w T ater. So wc 
never had any quarrels, for one can’t quarrel alone, and anoder 
can’t quarrel wid you when his mouth’s full of water.” 

Two cats and ono mouse, 

Two women in one house, 

Two dogs to ono bono : 

These I let alone. 

. We don’t believe in this old saw, except in a special sense : and 
m that sense no good man would wish to havo two women in ono 
house. “No man can serve two masters.’* 

Two cocks on -ono dunghill will not long agree. 

So that males as well as females fall out. Two big crowing men 
are best apart, for they are sure to fight. It would bo well if they 
ceased from being so high and mighty, and then they might agree. 

Two eyes are not sufficient to chooso a wife by. 

Not even if the ears and heart co-operate. We havo need to con¬ 
sult the sacred oracle, and use our coolest judgment. 

Two eyes, two oars, only ono mouth. 

See and hear twice, and speak but once. 

Two fools in ono family ore two too many. 

Two glasses of grog are two too many. 

If you can stand them, you can stand bettor without thorn. 

Two halves do not always make one. 

A half and abetter half ought to make one, 1 ut they do not. The 
fight is at times which ono ir shall 1 <\ and then things go to pieces. 
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Two heads are bettor than one, even if they are only 
sheep’s heads. 

Two feeble minds may keep right by mutual advice where one 
strong-minded person hurries into folly. Speaking of sheep’s head 
reminds us of Douglas Jerrold. At a supper of sheep’s heads an 
enthusiast cried out, “ Sheep’s heads for ever,” and the waff 
replied, * ‘ What egotism ! ’ * 

Two of a trade seldom agree. 

Competition is too apt to breed contention ; but it must not be so 
among Christians. Paul dwelt 'with brethren of his trade, <f for 
they were tent-nmkers.” 

Two strings to your bow, and you’ll miss the target. 

Have two strings to your belle, or two belles to your stria" and 
you will not very readily get so far as the ring; though you aro 
iur more likely to get wrung by some indignant father or brother 


i. wo to one in all things against an angry man. 

We do not insert this as a bet, but as a fact. lie is too hot to bo 
of cool judgment: his tempor will lose liiin friends. 
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^aptijs of a move Spiritual .Sort* 


Tears of repentance are good for tlio eyes. 

But more certainly good for tho heart. 

The tears of saints more sweet by far 
Thun all the songs of sinners are. 

Tell tliy God thy wish and care : 

Turn thy sorrow into prayer. 

So Bhall every want and wish become a way of approach to God, 
or at least a motivo for communing with liim. Tho supply of those 
wants will also be a way in which thy Lord will come to theo. 

Temptations, liko foul weather, como before we send for 
tliom. 

Therefore, wo should pray, “Lead us not into temptation”; 
and as that petition will not be universally and absolutely answered, 
we must add, “But deliver us from evil.” 

That garment which was worn to shreds on Adam’s back 
will never make a complete covering for mine. 

Human righteousness soon dropped to shreds on the back of ono 
whoso nature was unfallen ; therefore it will never suit us who are 
already Binful, and dwell in a sinful world. 

That is best for us which is best for our souls. 

For our souls are tho best part of us. 

The ark of God always pays for its entertainment, where- 
soever it dwells. 

Every Obed-edom will bear witness to this. Lot let angels in 
and the angels led him out. 

ihe armour-bearer of sin is self-confidence. 

J-ho best way to live in the world is to live above it. 

Old Homish pictures represent saints in .prayer as lifted up from 
the earth. This is true spiritually. Prayer and fasting produce 
an elevated condition of heart; and if tins * an l>e maintained, wo 
csi -.p,. tho injurious tendency of our r>urroun•.lings, and in a sohao 
this corruptible puts on inoorruption. 
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The cross of Christ is tho key of Paradise. 

Tho curso of tho serpent rests on tho seed of tho serpent. 

Leighton writes: “Earthly men arc daily partakers of tho 
aerpont’a curso ; they go on their belly, and cat tho dust.” 


The death of carnal hope is the beginning of spiritual life. 
The death of Jesus is the ground of the believer’s life. 

Lot him stand upon it, and upon it only. If he shifts his 
ground, and relies upon his own experience, it goes ill with him. 

The dew falls in due season. 

Lot us pray the Lord to send it on all holy ministries. 

“ Jf not full showers of rain, yet, Lord, 

A little pearly dew afford ; 

A little, if it como from thee, 

Will bo of great avail to me .”—Christopher Harvey . 

The earth will lndo 
Bright eyes and pride. 

Tho excellent of the earth can see no excellence in tho 
earth. 

“ My soul, what's lighter than a feather ? Wind. 

Than wind? The firo. And what, than fi.ro Y Tho mind. 
What’s lighter than the mind? A thought. Than thought? 
This bubble world. What, than this bubble? Nought.” 

Quarles, 


0 

The fear of man weakens ; the fear of God strengthens. 

The gem cannot be polished without friction, nor man 
perfected without trial. 

The gospel breaks hard hearts and heals broken hearts* 

Tho gospel is sweet music in a sinner’s cars. 

Well it may bo, for it brings life for death, pardon for guilt, 
peace for terror, and heaven instead of hell. 


Tho groat God seen oven a little good. 

His mercy makes him interpret hopefully every sign of grace. 
Ilf’ *|hcs out tho first spark u u- ire, and fans it. If there be only 
a sign of sorrow for sin it will be heard in heaven. 
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The heart must be broken for sin and from sin. 

Thcro is a beautiful Persian aphorism to this effect: 11 Nothing 
that is brokon bears any value, except tho heart, which becomes 
inoro valuable tho more it is broken.” 


Tho liope of the hopeless is Jesus our hope. 

Blessed bo his name! Wo do well to put into his mouth those 

words 

“ The foolish, tho feeble, tho weak, aro my care ; 

The hopeless, the helpless, I hear their sad prayer.” 

The hoy of prayer cau open any loclc, and deliver any Peter 
from prison. 

Four fours of soldiers cannot keep the man whom God sets freo 
in answer to prayer; nor could four armies succeed any better. 
Tho iron gato opens of its own accord when prayer opens tho hand 
of God. It is harder for us to pray than for God to answer. 

The least sin should mako us humble, but tho greatest sin 
should not mako us despair. 

The less of man, tho more of God. 

“ None of self” is sweetly joined with “all of thee.” God uses 
weak instruments, that wo may tho better see his power. 

The life of sin is tho death of the sinner. 

“In South America there is a creeper which climbs, and enfolds, 
and hangs in pendant festoons about certain trees, poisoiling as it 
goes; it drinks the sap, sheds its destructive seeds, and multiplies 
its power of injury and death. It is called * The Murderer/ for its 
well-known and fatal qualities. Wo cannot fail to think of tho 
destroying power of sinful habits, how they commence in litilo 
things, yet creep and grow, spreading and b roc tor 

and life, drinking the Strength, and poisoning vital energies.” 

M 4 Michael. 


The Lord wiLl never help us to catch fish with dirty nets. 

!I> will have his work done in a cleanly style. “ Be yo clean, 
that bear tbo vessels of the Lord.”—Iaa. Id- 11. 

The LonVs-day is the lord of days. * 

Regard it as a right royal day. The head uf sewn is crowned 
from heaven. The day of the Lord is the lord ot ua\ >. 

*9 
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Tlio loss of gold is great, the loss of health is more ; 

33ut the loss of Christ is such a loss as no man can restore. 

A good verse to be printed on a card, and put into the hand of 
the careless. 

The minister’s life is the life of his ministry. 

People will not mind Ids words unless there is a holy lifo at the 
back of them. We must burn in our acts, and shine in our sermons. 

The ministry is the best calling, but tho worst trade. 

To preach for a living is wretched hypocrisy ; to preach for tho 
living God is noble service. A prostituted pulpit is an awful sight. 

The more you draw from God’s Word, the more you will 
find in it. 

‘ ‘ I see tho oil of thy word will never leavo increasing whilst any 
bring an empty barrel. The Old Testament will stiil be a New 
Testament to him who comes with a fresh desire of information.’’ 

T. Fuller. 

The only way to hoop our crowns is to cast them down at 
Christ’s feet. 

The prayer of tho heart is the heart of the prayer. 

The language of tho heart cannot bo imitated. Tabna, tho 
famous actor, hearing of the death of his father, uttered a loud cry 
of distress. Soon after he murmured, “Oh, that I could cry like 
that on the stage ! ” Too many prayers are hut stage perform¬ 
ances ; tho voice of the heurt is uot heard in them. 


Tho promises, like a well-drawn picture, look on all that 
look on them with an eye of faith. 

Tho reading of tho Scriptures is the terror of devils. 

“ It is written ” is a weapon which tho prince of devils dreads; 
but a man cannot readily quote or use what he never reads. 
‘♦What’s wrung \vi’ ye noo ? I thoeht ye were a’ rioht,” said a 
]•; -g*-«l boy, himself rejoicing in the Saviour, to another, who a few 
nights before professed to be able to trust Jesus, but who had again 
begun to doubt. “What's wrung wi* ye noo?” “Man, I’m no 
richt yet,” r* plied iho other, “for Satan’s aye tempting me.” 
“And wind d.e- then v M allied Lis friend. “ I try,” said he, 
“ to sing n hymn.” ‘ ‘ And dot .•% that no’ send him away F ” “ No; 
I urn an bad ;m ever.” “ AVcvV raid ihe other. “ when lie tempts 
ye again, try him wi’ a text; he cmint Maun that.” 
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Tlio same sun that molts wax, hardens clay. 


The holy influences which accompany the gospel produce m some 
greater hardness of hearb. As _ the man is, such is t ic 
of preaching upon him, till the Spirit comes with power. 


TLlg sermon is not dono till the hearer does it. 

Coming homo from the kirk a little sooner than usual, the good 
wife was asked by her husband, “ What! is the sermon all done t 
She wisely answered, “No, Donald, it is all said, but it has not 
begun to be done yet.” Many sermons are done with, but not done. 


The Son of God makes us sons of God. 

This is tho true souship. That universal fatherhood which is so 
much cried up gives the lie to the great doctrines of adoption and 
regeneration, and it is itself a lie of the first magnitude. 


The soul is tho life of the body. 

Faith is the life of the soul. 

Christ is tho life of faith. 

The strongest objection to the Bible is a bad life. 

The tear of repentance beautifies tho eye of faith. 

The tears of tho congregation are tho hope of the minister. 

But they are disappointing. Men weep at tho theatre at tho 
sight of a tragedy, or at a funeral in the presence of death, put 
thoy wipe their eyes and forget all. It is much the samo under 
sermons. Broken hearts are better than flowing eyes. 

The thorough Christian is the true Christian. 

A man who was in the habit of saying that although ho was not 
what he should be, still, upon the whole, he was a good average 
kind of Christian, had given orders to a Christian man to construct 
a fence around his property. Meeting this man some days after¬ 
wards, ho asked him if ho had unde a good fence. % ‘A\cll, was 
tho reply ei the fence is not it should bo—it is not \oiy stiong in 
certain ports, and there are gaps hero and there : hut it is a good 
average kind of fence.” Tho man at once, with groat indignation, 
said, 44 What do yon mean ? W hy» a fence of that kind i> useless ! 
i' QxtiU tarn” was the answer, * and the man O' a good 

average kind of Christian Ls not very much uso either. 

The true Sabbath is to rest in ( hrist. 

His is that finished work which brings us endless lest. In him wo 
ease from our own works as God did from his. 
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The water without the ship may toss it; but it is the 
water within the ship which sinks it. 

Therefore, let not care leak into your soul. u .Let not your 
heart be troubled, ” even though your house may be. 


The way to Canaan is through the wilderness. 

‘Where there is no way God leads his people by a right way. 


The way to heaven is by Weeping-Cross. 

Repentance, with her clear wet eyes, 
Leads her children to the skies. 


The will is no more free than it is mado freo by grace. 

The free-will of a man who is under ein is sheer slavery ; he that 
doth the will of God from the heart is free indeed. 


The worst want is want of faith. 

Faith will supply every other want, but what shall wo do should 
faith cease to draw from God All-sufficient ? 


There is an infidel in every man’s bosom 

An honest doubter is rare enough ; but we aro all bom doubters of 
God, and of that holy truth which troubles us in our sins. 

There is no reason for grace but grace. 

God’s motive for mercy lies within liimself. He loved his people 
because ho would love them. 

There is no water till God strikes the rock. 

Oib n all is dry rid the desert till the Lord interposes in his 
providence, and then he turns the thirsty land into a pool. So, too, 
there aro no streams of repentance till the touch of grace creates 
a fountain in the heart of stone. 

'['hero’s a mountain of matter in every line of Scripture. 

Tin- moderns will not believe it: but tho spiritual know that it is 
One of tho fathers rightly aid, “ I adore the infinity of Holy 
.Scripture.’’ There is little fear nowadays that men will make too 
much of the Bihlo: the most of them make too little of it. 


They nre well kept whom God keeps. 
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They that feel themselves lost are soon found. 

This is ono of the earliest signs of a work of grace in the soul. 
Nothing can be truly found which was not first lost. Christ him¬ 
self does not go after those sheep which have never gone astray. 

They who sin the sin must hear the shame. 

They who trust Christ’s death must copy his life. 

We may not divide Christ. “ Not a bone of him shall bo broken.’’ 
He must be our Exemplar, or ho will not bo our Saviour. 

Those who are alive to God’s glory are dead to vainglory. 

Thus to seek earnestly the glory of God is the best preservative 
against prido and self-seeking. 

Those who believe are thoso who receive. 

Those who deal with God must deal upou trust. 

Those who have heaven in their hopes should havo heaven 
in their lives. 

Those who love God love God’s Word. 

Those who seek God, find him; and thoso who find him, 
seek him. 

Those who think much of themselves, think little of Christ. 
Thoso who welcome Christ may welcome death. 

Those who wish to cross the seas 
Must not lose the favouring breeze. 

Those who would enter heav *n must use the blessed influences of 
the Holy Spirit. Ho bluweth when and where ho pleases, and wo 
must not neglect a single favourable opportunity. 

Those who would get to heaven must get to Christ. 
Though God may frown in the providence, I 10 always 
smiles in the promise. 

Though love will perfect fear remove, 

Xet most I fear when most I love. 

This is hot that slavish fear which has torment; but filial four, 
which grows out of love, and is no enemy to joy. 

To ask amiss is to ask and miss. 
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To be much like Christ, be much with Christ. 

A painter in Romo was forbidden to copy a famous picture. 
Determined not to bo balked, lio sat down in front of the painting 
and looked closely and steadfastly at it for half an hour every 
morning. Ilo then hurried home and transferred one lino or feature 
to his canvas. So he attained his object. If we would spend but 
half an hour each day in contemplating tho grace and beauty of 
our Divine Redeemer, by a spiritual process there would be a 
transference of those lines of grace and beauty into our characters 

To broken hearts Christ brings unbroken peace. 

To dio in the Lord, we must live to the Lord. 

To God keep near throughout the year. 

To have a portion in this world is mercy; but to have tho 
world for our portion is misery. 

To look upon a promise without a precept is tho high road 
to presumption; to look upon a precept without a 
promise is the high road to desperation . 

To see the King is better than to see a thousand of his 
servants. 

Make it your desire, in going to the house of God, that you may 
behold the beauty of the Lord while you enquire in his temple. 

To win Clxrist is the greatest gain. 

TOO Late is written on the gates of hell. 

Trilling with sin is no trilling sin. 

Trust not in tho ordinances of God, but in the God of 
ordinances. 

Trust God where you cannot trace him. 

Especially leave the unknown future in his hands. What is the 
use of fretting beforehand ? 

If evils come not, then our fears are vain , 

And if they come, our fears augment the pain. 
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GLY women, finely dressed, are the ugher lor it. 

A» ft.™ 

RrSSfr &J*JXVSJ£& 

aSrr-S-v— •>» »—» - •"-* 

Upbomjm^avo dopbtfal dog.. cgg . 

S” »toreckon,t» to««crt«iof««c. 

Uncle pays for all. 

1 . L2*. *. jai3a , sfai£ sw& 

water, everybody helps himself tftifc toJ«“*£**; btandg 

comes into action, and economy - maiden aunt ; 

Sam.” A bachelor bo uncle when all 

and in some respects he tier. f u tlleY choose to buy. 

tho youngsters reckon on your paj mg ™ r au * v 

Under a cloak tho devil is two devils. 

Ho is able to do double mischief when disguised. 


Under golden sheath leaden sword. 


^riicfo play 

il Under tlie rose .’ 5 . , r 11 

Under white ashes lie glowing emhers. 

( i . nnd yet ho indulging the fiercest 
Men may seem very genth. a 5 y 
passions. Courtesy may conceal furious muhee. 

Underhanded dealing 

Stirs up angry feeling. mau lili03 to feel that he has 

Do everything above board , for - 
been taken in and done for. 
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'rimt which ia necessary as a preparation for the next world is 
equally needful for this present life. If we live us we should, wo 
shall die as we would. 


L nforiunate and imprudent aro often two words for tlio 
same tiling. 

When a man is incorrigibly stupid, he lays his failure upon his 
bad luck. Providence may arrange matters mysteriously at times ; 
hut, as a rule, when men cannot succeed, there is a reason for it! 
Ihoso who are long out of work are generally out with work. 

Unkind words fall easily from tlxe tongue, hut a coach and 
six horses cannot bring them back. 

Unlooked-for often comes. 

It is the unexpected that happens. 

Unready and Unsteady are two Ne’er-do-wells. 

t nsaid may bo said, but said cannot be unsaid. 

Therefore, prefer to err by silence rather than to sin by speech. 

Unthankful men are unnatural men. 

The unthankful and the evil are leashed together in Scripture, 
like a couple of hounds of the worst breed. No Billingsgate woman 
could givo a man a worse word than to call him ungrateful. Nature 
is grateful: all the rivers run into the sea, and the clouds repay the 
earth for its mists by heavy rains. The docks and tho herds repay 
their keejiGr ; and he is worse than a hruto who hath no gratitude. 

Until the physician has killed ono or two, he is not a 
physician. 

So say tho Kashmiris; but those poor, ignorant people, have no 
acquaintance with our allopathic practitioners, and intend no allusion 
to those worthy gentlemen. 

Unused advantages aro no advantage. 

Ho that hath fields ho doth not wecrl, 

He that hath books he doth not read, 

He that hath ears but doth not heed, 

Of common-sep^o hath grievous need. 


Unwilling service earns no thanks. 
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Unwise people loam nothing' from tho wise. 

As tlie Burmese say, “A fool is like a wooden spoon, winch does 
Q°f P or ceivo the flavour of the ourry-gravy in which it is placed.” 
‘Solomon Bays, “ Ye fools, when will ye bo Vise P 99 


Up in tlio morning 1 earl}*, 

-Vncl leave off being surly. 

Beds make beggars. Lazy lovers of sleep find all things sroiucr 
wrong, and they are on the grumble nil tho day. Getting un lato 
they get out on the wrong side of the bed, and are all day as surly 
as bears with soro heads. J J 

Up like a rocket, and down like its stick. 

ris^i?!!<a Ua \ ri80 is likel £t° P rovo a permanent one ; but a sudden 
e is often temporary. This proverb lias been applied by ill-will 
to many who have not yet dropped like a stick. J 


Up hill spare me, down hill forbear me. 

•J^j 8 I s . a P art °f the good advice which tho horso is supposed to 
give to lua driver. 


Upon an ogg tho hen lays an egg. 

Biat hath shall be given. Get a nest-egg and more will 
lhe difficulty of saving lies in tho first ten pounds. 


come. 


Use as little vinegar as possible in talking of others. 

Use friends as you would have them use you. 

Kxpect no more from them than they might reasonably expert 
irom you; Many people have no thought except for them selves. 


Use is second nature. 

It is said that a man might live up to his neck in a hors- -pond if 
ho once grew used to it. But there is a limit to the influence of 
habit.; for when the miser was getting his horse to bo used to 
hve on a straw a day it died. 

Use is tho best estimate of value. 

•That learning and talent which cannot be put to any service is 
hot much esteemed. 

A candle that affords no light, 

What profits it by day or night ? 
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Use legs, and have legs. 

Those who walk can walk. It is the same with other things: the 
exercise of a faculty or ability is tho making of it. Many a man 
has capacities which lie has not discovered, becauso they have not 
been called into exercise. 


Use more wit, and less sweat. 

Many things which cannot be wrought by violent exertion are 
easily brought about by using a little common-sense. In public 
speaking let no man mistake perspiration for inspiration. 

Use neither too much bridle, nor too much spur. 

.Good counsel as to horses, and equally wise as to young people 
under training. Neither curb too much, nor demand too great 
exertion of the mental powers. 

Use pastime so as to save time. 

Aipusement is useful when it causes the mind to be rested, so 
that it is able to do all the more when you return to work. 

Use soft words, but hard arguments. 

Suaviter in modo: farther in re. The snaviter and the fortiter 
should be mixed in equal proportions. Be gentle. The sea is held 
in check, not by a wall of granite but by a beach of sand. Many 
think strong language strengthens a weak argument; but it does 
not. A bully is by no means a conclusive reasoner. 

Use sugar moro than vinegar. 

Bo good-tempered. Be placid, and not acid. Don’t show a 
litigious spirit. There is no surer way of setting everybody against 
yourself than that of setting yourself ugaiust everybody. 

Use words with care, or ill you’ll fare. 

If ono had arranged to dine at the “ Green Man, Dulwich,” and 
told tho coachman to drive to the “Dull Man, Greenwich, he 
would miss his dinner. Ono may lose the habit of truth, and o\on 
of reasonableness, by being careless in the uae of language. 


Use your eyes if you would be wise. 

Use your shoulders as well as your knees. 

Work as well as pray 
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Sammjs of a move Spiritual Sort. 


Unbelief is giving God the lie. 

That’s tho plain English of it. If a man has “ honest” doubt, 
he will at least grant that God is honest too. 

Undone duty will undo our souls. 

“ Unprofitable servants ” when wo have done all; what are we 
when we have left all undone P 

Uneven conduct makes uneasy conscience. 

11 Upward and heavenward ” be always your motto. 

Use not your Best Friend worst. 

Nay, use him better than your best has yet reached. 

The glory of my glory still shall be, 

To give all glory and myself to thee. 

Use temporal things, but prize eternal things. 

Use tho world by making it thy servant; abuse it not by 
making it thy master. 

Use what you have, that you may have more to,use. 

Utter to your utmost unutterable love. 
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AIN thoughts are vagrants, and must not bo 
lodged. 

“ How long shall thy vain thoughts lodge within 
thee? ”—Jer. iv. 14. 

Vainglory blooms abundantly, but fruits sparingly. 

Vanity has no greater foe than vanity. 

In this case dog eats dog: one proud person hates another. 

\ unity is a blue-bottle, which buzzes in the window of the 
wise. 

Aristotle once said to a conceited fellow, 1 c Young man, I wish I 
were what you think yourself to be, and my enemies what you 
really arc.” Even so great a sago was annoyed by a fool. 

Velvet paws hide sharp claws. 

Very soft and pretty speeches are often intended to cover hard 
and cruel meanings. 

Venture a sprat to catcli a herring. 

Venture not on one night’s ice. 

It will rarely ho strong enough to bear you. New schemes and 
methods should not be trusted hastily. See whether they are safe. 

Very cheap is mostly very dear. 

/ Very few herrings are caught on Newmarket Heath. 

Wo must look for things in their proper places. We shall never 
find truo pleasure iu sin, nor rest in self, nor gain in gambling. 

Very hard times in tho wood when the wolves eat each 
other. 

When men who live upon the public take to devouring each other, 
things are probably going very badly with them. 

Very like a whale in a butter-boat. 

Something very wonderful; too much cried up to be true. 

"When any tel 1 a mighty tale, 

1 answer, " Wry li/ te a whale.' ’ 
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Vexation treads on tlio lieels of vanity. 

Vice is learned without a schoolmaster. 

Yes, and all the more surely without schooling'. 

“ Virtue in the middle,” said the devil, when seated be¬ 
tween two lawyers. 

A very old proverb, referring to lawyers centuries ago (?), 


Virtuo is a jewel of great price. 

No doubt. But how do the poor come by it ? It is neither to bo 
bought nor sold; but it is the work of God. 


Virtue is the reward of virtue. 

By doing well we learn to do still bettor. Virtuo ranks above 
rank. 

Virtuo will homage gain in humble shed ; 

While vice enthroned becomes a nation’s dread. 

Virtue soiled is virtue spoiled. 

Vows made in storms are forgotten in calms. 

Vox Popidi , vox Dei . 

The voico of the people is the voice of God. By no moans certain, 
for the people cried, “ Crucify him.” Yet that which is generally 
desired by the people is pretty sure to como to pass sooner or later" 


Savings of a more Spiritual Sort. 


Vainglory easily creeps in even at tho door of mercy. 

“One says, such a nobleman drank to me, shook me by the 
hand, discoursed with me; and hereby he insinuates to the hear* i» 
some WOtthinoss in himself, for which he was so graced. So some, 
in declaring God’s works and favours to them, have a conceit of 
merit iu themselves, deserving such respect. '—Thomas A darns* 

Verity is of God, and vanity is of man. y 
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AGEES are the last arguments of fools. 

Yet how common it is to hear a man clench an 
assertion with, “I’ll bet you ten to one on it! 

Men, till losing make3 them sager, 

Back their judgments with a wager. 

Yet there is no argument whatever in this swagger. Men bet because 
they have no better proof of what they say. 

“ Wait and see,” as the blind man said. 

An answer to one who wants to wait and see, when the caso is 
obvious and urgent. His plea for delay is absurd. 

“ Wait ” is a hard word to the hungry. 

Wake not a sleeping tiger. 

By no means. When a passionate man is quiet, pray let him 
be. Don’t start ft discussion with a contentious individual. 

Wandering lights deceive. 

He who is not fixed in his teaching cannot be true in it; for 
truth never alters. Wreckers’ lights shift: lighthouses are stable. 

Want is no friend to wit. 

It drives some men out of their wits. It is hard to be witty when 
you are hungry. Even when the poor man is really witty, few care 
to notico it; for truly does Juvenal say :— 

Want is the scoff of every wealthy fool, 

And wit in rags is met with ridiculo. 



Want makes strife 
Twixt man and wife. 

Too of ton when cruel need is in the house, love is soured into 
Uftl disgust. Love lives on, but none can live on love. 

Want of common-sense is a fatal want. 

Learning and grace may be* had ; but if a xnau has no cuniiaon- 
eenso, where will he find it? Wo mean 

Good sense, which is the rarest gift of heaven, 

And though uo science, fuiriy worth the seven. 
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Want of money loses money. 

Without capital tho man liag no chance of buying- well. With¬ 
out means ho is hard pressed, and cannot avail himself of oppor¬ 
tunities by which he might have profited if I 10 had paid cash. 

Want of punctuality is want of politeness. 

And want of honesty. As to politeness: I ought not to insult 
any one by supposing that his time is worth nothing, and that he 
himself is a nobody, who may as well wait for me as not. 

Wanton jests make fools laugh and wise men frown. 

Ono should be very sorry if he finds himself overpowered by his 
sons© of tho ludicrous when tho joke is not clean. Smut is not to 
be smiled at, but to be denounced in the plainest manner. 

Wash a pig, scent a pig, still a pig’s but a pig. 

Wasps attack tho ripest fruit. 

Slander assails the sweetest characters ; and frequently all tho 
more so because of their excellence. 

Waste not a second: time is short. 

Even those who would detain the traveller at their tavern disclaim 
all intent of causing delay. Outside a country inn hangs the si-a 
of a gate, with this inscription— 

'I'hia gate hangs high, and hinders nono : 

Refresh and pay, and travel on. 

We question the assertion that nono have been hindered. 

Watch little expenses, or they will eat you up. 

Observe how articles are con Mimed in tho house, or there will bo 
much waste Unaware to yourself. 

Keep you your keys, 

And be at ease. 

Water is strong drink ; Samson drank it. 

It drives mills, float# navies, creates harvests What is there 
winch water cannot do? Water never floated a man into the lock¬ 
ups but wine and beer have ruined thousands. It was said of ono — 

All his life was cankered, 

♦Since ho ever hankered 
IV»r tho flowing tankard. 
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Water plants boforo they wither. 

Look after those iu whom there are the first signs of grace. A 
kind word may cause the weakly plants to flourish and bear fruit. 
Once let them wither, and watering may come too late. 

Waters all run to tlie sea. 

It seems as if wealth went to the wealthy. Using the saying in 
another way : All our love should flow to God, who is love ; and 
all our grace should bear us back to God, from whom it camo. 

Wo all row in tlio samo boat. 

Said by those who aro agreed about a matter. It is a pity when 
the boat goes the wrong way, and all the crew agreo therein. 

We are bound to be lionest, but not to be rich. 

We aro not infallible, not even tlio youngest of us. 

A neat touch of sarcasm for the positive youth. 

We buy tlio news to see that nothing is new. 

Wo fall on the side we lean to. 

No one does good by accident, because that is not tho way nature 
inclines; but if wo full, we fall into sin. Oh, for a new nature ! 

We know what wo aro, but we know not what we may be. 

We may be happy yet. Another saying is, “ We know what wo 
have, but not what we may get-.” He who has tho bag may get 
tho sack. Let us live in hopes, if we die in a ditch. 

Wo must all eat a peck of dirt before wo die. 

That may he ; but wo would like to have it very little at a time, 
and as tho negro said, ;< If I must cat dirt, let it be clean dirt.” 
Wo must endure a good deal that we don’t like* but wo will not 
bear sin and falsehood. 

Wo must let you spealc if you cannot hold your tongue. 

Some cannot he kept quiet any more than a bag of fleas can be 
made good neighbours. To them wo must gay : 

You aro not dumb-driven cattle : 

Still you must go rattle, rattle. 

Wo must not lie down and cry, ‘‘Godhelp us! ” 

No,no: God helps us to help ourselves. “Up, guards, and at ’em.” 
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Wo never know tko worth of water till the well is dry. 

What a folly! Will men never value health, and opportunity, 
the gospel and grace, till they arc lost boyond recall ? 

Wo ought to he doing, and to he doing what we ought. 

Wo remember what wo would forget, and forget what wo 
would remember. 

We should eat to live, not live to eat. 

“ For if we make the stomach a cemetery for food, the body will 
soon become the sepulcliro of the soul. One-half of mankind pass 
their lives in thinking how they shall get a dinner, and the other in 
thinking what dinner they shall get; and the first are much loss 
injured by occasional fasts, than aro tho latter by constant feasts.” 


Wo should play to live, not live to play. 

\V hen men make amusement their avocation, they are ohildish, if 
not worse. Play should help us to work; and if it does not, it is a 
wicked waste of time. Men should put away childish things. 

Wo think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, Avill think ns so. 

Secretly, wo fear that in this opinion they may be justified; but 
wo have also a conviction that, in some things, they might be wiser 
if they would follow their fathers, and leave well alone. 

“ The silver heads of wisdom, lassie, 

Are wearing fast away ; 

Will tho green uuos coining up, lassie, 

Bo wiser than the grey 'r ” 

“ We two have much to think about,” said tho fly on the 
head of a philosopher. 

“How well wo played to-day ! ” said tho blower to the organist. 
Yet all this is not so ridiculous as when we imagine that our thoughts 
aru necessary to carry out the thoughts uf Gou. 

“ We’ll wait a bit and see/’ as tho puppy said whoa ho 
was it week old. 

Wealth and worth are different things. 

Yet most people think, that if a man is worth fifty thousand 
pounds, lio must bo a man of worth. 11- might have all that, and 
yet bo worth less ; or eveu worthio-. 


20 
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Wealth is timid. 

As soon ?sa man lias a five-pound note in the savings bank, he 
looks with apprehension upon all changes in politics. He who has 
nothing feels that a revolution could not mako him poorer; and 
possibly he hopes that if there came a smash, he might pick up 
some of the pieces. Consols are very consolidating. 

Wealth, makes wit waver. 

Pounds sober puns, and silence satire. Who dares poke fun at 
a man who could buy you up, and twenty like you? There have 
been sensible men who were not minded to worship the golden 
calf; but even these feel some awe in the presence of half a million. 

Wealth of wit makes stint of words. 

It is not easy to find words for deep thoughts, and so a wise man 
is often slow of speech. Moreover, a sensible man often says little 
because he knows his company deserves no more. 

Wear like a horse-shoe, the longer tho brighter. 

Not like a shoddy suit. Of such wear beware. 

Wear your greatcoat till May, 

For fickle is tho day. 

Wedlock is a padlock. 

A padlock is a very useful thing to preserve treasure ; but a thing 
much disliked by the very rogues who most need locking up. 

Wedlock is either kill or cure. 

If a man is not made sober by marriage, what will become of 
him ? But to give a man a wife as a medicine is scarcely the right 
thing. Oh, that in every case the old service of the Greek Church 
expressed a fact I The priest says, “The servant of God marries 
the handmaid of God.’* 

Weed your own garden first. 

And your neighbour’s when he asks you, and pays you for it. 

Weep more for tho lives of tho bad than for tho deaths of 
the good. 

Well begun is half-doiie. 

So much depends upon the start. A bad beginning may involve 
double trouble before the end is reached. 
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Well-earned.wealth, may meet disaster; 

Ill-got goods destroy their master. 

Well-laid out, is well-laid up. 

When the right tiling has been done with the money, no man 
is the poorer for what ho has wisely expended. 

Well may she smell, whose gown is burning. 

No wonder that persons are in ill odour whose lives are not right. 

Well won should bo well worn. 

Not proudly, nor wantonly, but with gratitude to God, and in 
obedience to his laws, should we enjoy the reward of our industry. 

Were he to toss up a penny it would como down a pound. 

Some persons appear to be favoured by fortune ; but the general 
explanation of good luck is hard work, common sense, and frugality. 

Were it a wolf it would bite you. 

Said of a thing which is very near, and yet is not perceived. 

What a day brings, a day may tako away. 

If trouble comes on a sudden, it may go away as suddenly as it 
comes. Great comfort this ! 

il What a dust I raise! ” quoth the fly on the coach. 

We know that ily : he buzzes in our parish. 

What a man has done, a man can do. 

The speech 01 : a man of pluck. “ Can you read Greek P” said a 
lawyer to Hodge. “I don’t know,” said Hodge. “Why,” said 
the "legal gentleman, “you know you can’t.” But Hodge coolly 
answered, u I don’t know ; for I’ve never tried,” We will believe 
we can till we have proved that wo cannot. 

What a pity it is marrying spoils courting ! 

After-life ought to be a long sermon upon the tod of the honey¬ 
moon, and those who discourse it should stick to their text. 

What a weary traveller eats, tastes well. 

So say the Africans, and experience proves the truth of the 
observation. Even dry bread is fine when hunger is fierce. 
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What can you expect from a liog, but a grunt ? 

What can’t bo cured must bo endured. 

What children learn abroad they tell at home. 

Yes, and wliat tlioy learn at home they tell abroad. 

What comes by the devil will go bach to him. 

Gained by dishonesty, it is often spent in debauchery. The 
devil, like everybody else, takes liis own when he finds it. 

What comes from tlio heart goes to the heart. 

This is the secret of true eloquence. 


What costs nothing is worth nothing. 

As a general rule, that which is not won by honest labour or fair 
purchase turns out to bo a bag of moonshine. 

What does the moon care if the dogs bark at her ? 

Why should she care ? Why should you care if men blander you ? 

What God makes ho never mars. 

What good is it to an ass to be called a lion ? 

It only makes him the more ridiculous. Even in a lion’s skiu 
his ears and his voice betray him. Though you dub him r.R.o., 
men do not revere him if they clearly see him to be an A.o.b. 

What greater crime than wasting time! 

It is a sort of murder, for in killing time it destroys the stuff of 
which life ismado. Yet there aro many who do so little, that, it 
they were tied up in a sack and cast into the Atlantic, nobody 
would miss them. Is not this crime enough ? 

What has not been may be. 

It lias not had its turn yet, and therefore wo may look for it in 
due time. Gentle render, you may yet bo taken in. 

What I was is passed hv, 

What I am away doth ily, 

What I shall bo none do see, 

Yet in that my beauties bo. 

Here. then, i\ loom for faith, that we may enjoy by anticipation 
tlie joys which are yot to he revealed. 
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What is bought is often cheaper than what is given. 

Because a gift involves an obligation, and to discharge this, ono 
may have to spend ten times the worth of the gift. 

What is bred in the bono will come out in the flesh. 

Nature, despito nurture, will show itself. The inner man is 
never quite concealed, even by the finest garments of propriety. 

What is done can’t bo begun. 

It might be greatly improved upon if we could begin again in 
better style ; but it is too late now : wo must do our best with it. 

What is God’s will, can ne’er bo ill; 

In darkest night, ho makes it light; 

For those who trust, help them ho must. 

These thoughts may render comfort to some poor soul by tho 
cottage fireside. Learn them, and repeat them. 

What is in another’s pot, 

This deponent knoweth not. 

And does not want to know. Yet I wish every man had a 
chicken in the pot once a week, and a pudding at pudding time. 

What is learned in tho cradle, lasts till tho grave. 

The first impressions remain to tho last, both in the memory and 
on tho mind. Let every teacher of the very young ask for grace to 
be very wise. 

What is not wisdom is danger. 

Folly is f< 'lhardy. Even after wise thought, danger may 
remain; but. if a thing is imprudent, it is certainly unsafe. 

What is rotten will rend. 

When the time comes, every evil will come to its climax: the 
impecunious will be bankrupt, the untruthful will bo called a liar, 
thehypocrito will bo put to shame, and “modem thought” will 
develop into infidelity. 

What is sport to the cat is death to the mouse. 

Quoted when persons make mirth without respect to the feelings 
of the victim of Urn jest. It ia like the saying of tho frogs to tho 
boys in iEsop : “ What is sport to you, is death to u^.” 
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What is tho use of running when we are not on the right 
road ? 

The faster you go, tho more astray you get. Earnestness in a 
bad cause makes a man’s action all the worse. 

What is true is not always probable. 

Indeed, it is tho improbable which occurs. I read, the other day. 
a Hindoo legend, and not long after, I saw in the daily paper a 
statement of fact which was in all respects a parallel to it. Those 
pictures which we think to be overdrawn arc often truest to what 
the artist actually saw. 

What is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 

Do thoroughly what you set about: 

If you kill a pig, kill it out-and-out. 

What is wrong to-day will not be right to-morrow. 

Moral principles are fixed, and so are doctrinal truths ; but this 
age loves perpetual change. Men have windmills in their heads. 

What lies nearest tho heart is first in the mouth. 

That which is in tho shop is seen in the window. When a man 
loves onions, his breath smells of them. “ Out of the abundance of 
the heart the moutli speaketh.”—Matt, xii, 34. 

What matters it to a blind man that his father could sec ? 

Or to a fool that his father was wise ? Or to a scamp that his 
father was honourable? Hence the inconsistency of making men 
hereditary legislators. Tho tenth transmitter of a foolish faco is 
not necessarily qualified to be a ruler over wise meu. 

What must ho must; 

Man is but dust. 

Death is inevitable. Other decrees of God will also stand, whatever 
man in his puny wisdom may determine to the contrary. 

'What owl will not hunt mice ? 

What man will bo averse to getting money ? 

What should we do if we had nothing to do ? 

YVe should feed the worms in the cemetery; at least this would 
bo better than to imitate the social man, who has nothing to do but 
to go about wasting the time of those who arc busy. 
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AVliat small potatoes wo all aro compared with wliat wo 
might be! 

Or might have been. Tet wo do not think small potatoes of 
ourselves. Do we ? 

AVlxat soberness conceals, drunkenness reveals. 

What decency would have kept from mortal cars, the madness of 
drink blurts out. Hence alcohol is the picklock which opens drawers 
which had better have been shut. 

What the eye does not see, tlio heart does not ruo. 

It is a blessing that many tilings escape our knowledge, and so 
do not vex us. It is a blessing not to see too much. 

What the puppy loarns tho dog will do. 

What thou givest forget; what thou reccivcst remember. 

What tutor shall we find for a child of sixty years old ? 

He must bo able to fetoh him along quickly, for his pupil’s time is 
short. Will the old boy stick to his book ? If not, who is to 
appoint liim impositions, or keep him in after school-hours ? 

What use is it to read tho Yodas to a wild buffalo ? 

The best of books are lost on tho profane: it is preaching to a 
mad dog. Cast not your pearls before pigs 

What was worth borrowing is worth returning. 

Unless tho fellow has kept it so long as to havo worn it out. 
Even if only uu umbrella or a book, wo are thieves it‘ we keep it . 
Alas! wo find that whatever sort of accountants our friends may 
be, they are very buto bookkeepers. 

Not that imparted knowledge doth diminish learning’s store ; 

But book-., 1 find, when once they’re lent, return to mo no more. 

What vo are afraid to do before men, wo (should be ufraid 
to think before God. 

What we cliuna ken we shouldna speak. 

What we doat on by day we dream of by night. 

The lawyer dreams of law’s delays, the policeman of the cook 
and cold mutton, the student of his tutor (?), the British workman 
of his conscientious toil. 

When sportsmen in the night do fall asleep, 

Their fancies in the woods still hunting keep. 
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What mil not a pig eat, or a fool say ? 

What fools say should not much trouble tv be men. What can it 
signify ? Yet sensible peoido aro often sensitive people, and aro as 
much worried by idiotic remarks as fair ladies by a wasp. 

“ What will you stand ? ” I’ll stand outside tho public- 
house. 

Stand your ground, and stand nothing else. Treat your friend, 
but not to a pot of cold poison. 

What you don’t want is dear at a farthing. 

Even as a gift it will only be lumber, and cumber. 

What you put in the dough you’ll find in tho cake. 

Mistakes mado in the conception and rough hewing of a design 
will appear further on in the business. Sins of youth crop up in 
old age. Bad examplo seen by the child comes out in the man. 

Whatovor a man delights in he will do host, and that ho 
had best do. 

Follow the bent of your genius. Lot not tho man who would 
liavo been at homo with tho tailor's goose make a goose of himself 
by setting* up for an orator. Whether to mould a pill, or watch a 
mill, or melt a bar, or drivo a car, be your chosen pursuit, keep to 
it till you aro tho best hand at it in all the country side. 

Whatever sea-room a shrimp gets it will never bo a 
whale. 

Give a littlo man all the chance and the sphere which ho can desire, 
and ho will bo none the greater. In fact, his slirimpship will seem 
all tho smaller in so wide a space. 

What’s a table richly spread, 

Without a woman at its head ? 

It lacks its chief ornament, its life, its light, its music, its queen. 




/ What’s everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 

But when overy ono minds his own business, work is done. 


What’s not your own, 

That lot alone. 

A. world of mischief and misery would thus bo prevented; but 
fools will Ixj meddling, and knav s v. ill be pilfering. 
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What’s tlio uso of doing what is already done ? 

Enough of necessary work pomes in our wav without attempting 

to do what is already accomplished by somebody else. 

« , • * 1 _*_ 


Why fight your battles o’er again, 
And three times over slay the slain. 


mat’s the use of jumping high, and coming down on the 
eanie place i 

Tremendous efforts made, and no consequent rise, are by no means 
remunerative. Sit still, or move for the better. 


« What’s the way to Beggars’ Bush? ” Ask at the first 
Giu Palace. 


And when you have your answer go in tho opposite direction, 
down Water Lane, and up the lull of limit. 


When a beggar grows rich ho is apt to grow proud. ^ 

Have we not seen it f AVo must all go on our knees to tho Duke 
of Ditchwatcr; so his graco seems to think, hut wo think other- 

wise. , . t • 

“ When beggars ou their horses ride, 

loir saddle’s 


Their saddle s always stuffed with pride.” 


When a cow dances she does it in stylo. 

It is so out of her line, that if -ho does go in for it, sho must 
neSs go for h all four,.. Men overdo what they arc pot lit to do. 

When a good man thrives, all around him thrive. 

Ho is liberal in his payments, and promotes merit; ho is kind 
to^ho poor and docs not run down weaker tradesmen. As ho 
rises, he raises others and crushes none. 


When a goose is fat it is still a goose. 

Eielies do not turn a fool into a wi -c man. 

When a goose is in fine feather it is still a goose. 

Those who trust to their fine doilies uro all tho more foolish 
because of their finery. 

A dandy ls a thing that would 
Bo a young lady if it could; 

But as it can’t, dot s till it can 
To show tho world it ^ nut a man. 
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Wlion a man is a fool his wife will rule. 

When a man is a fool liis wife should rule. 

Tlieso two oracles balance each other. Wo know a lady who 
rules, and we know her husband who is ruled, and it is our opinion 
that the tiling’ is airanged by Providence for his good, if not for 
her 3 . He who is second is best in the second place. 


When a man is going down hill, somebody is sure to give 
him a push behind. 

This is of a piece with tho usual cruelty of man to man. The 
poet says of them: 

“ Thoso that are up themselves keep others low ; 

Those that are low themselves hold others hard, 

Nor suffer them to rise, or greater grow ; 

And every one doth strive his fellow down to throw.” 

Thomson . 

When a man is half a fool ho is worse than a wholo fool. 

Pools and sensible men are equally harmless: it is in the half fool 
and tho half wiso that danger lies. 

When a man is in a ditch, his first work is to get out. 

He may put on his gloves and brush his hat afterwards. Till our 
souls are saved, salvation should bo our solo concern. 


When a man is in tho mud, the more he flounders tho more 
he fouls himself. 

If ho 1ms got into a scrape, ho makes matters worse by his 
excuses of himself aud accusations of others. 


When a man is wrong, and won’t admit it, ho always gots 
angry. 

This is to turn tho soont. It’s tho old story of “No case: 
abuse tho plaintiff.” Make a dust that others may not see your 
weak point. (Jot angry, for fear tho injured should get angry first, 
and get tho whip-bund of you. This seems to bo the notion. 

When a monso is in tho mnil-auck ho thinks himsolf tho 
miller. 

Those who profit by the brains of others are apt to impute the 
wisdom to themselves. lie who 1ms bought the invention of a poor 
man for a mere song thinks himself by tar tho cleverer person. 
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When a promise is made, let it bo paid. 

When a rogue kisses you, count your tooth. 

For lie may have stolen one of them. Another form of the 
proverb says that he counts your teeth. He is looking out for a 
('banco of theft. You’ll want all your eyes to match a rogue. 

When a thing is plain, don’t make a mystery of it. 

Some people like to have a truth confounded, rather than ex¬ 
pounded. They look for bones in an egg, and when they have 
cherries, they swallow nothing but the stones. 

When a -will’s to be read, the sielc leave their bed. 

Of course they make an effort to assist in that important 
ceremonial. Out of pure esteem for the dear departed they wish 
to hear his very last wishes. Their interost is touching. 

When all is right, a man will bo 
Himself his own best company. 

Make a generous, educated gentleman of yourself, siu?o you are 
hound to spend a great deal of tiino in his company. 

When an ignorant man knows himself to bo ignorant, ho 
is no longer ignorant. 

When an old dog barks, a Aviso man harks. 

For there’s something in it. Pups- yelp for nothing; but the 
old dog sees a thief, or he would not make a noise. 

When April blows his bom, 

It is good for hay and corn. 

This is a saying of the ancients, but it must be taken with a 
considerable quantity of salt. As a general rule, seasonable 
weather mast be the best weather for crops. 

When cat and mouso agreo it is had for tho larder. 

If policemen are iu league with thieves w shall havo a had time. 
So iu all similar cases the two parties are best apart. 

When cats grow fat 
They catch no fat. 

Some men, when they make a purse, are of no more use for work. 
When parsons marry rich wives their throats nro frequently 
affected, so that they quit tho pulpit, or g<> to Jerusalem. 
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When caught by a tempest, wherever it bo, 

If it thunders and lightens, beware of a tree. 

Better get wet through than run to objects which attract the 
lightning, as trees so often do. Better damp than danger. 

When Christ blesses the bread, it grows in our hands. 

Where God doth bless, in time abundance springs, 

And heaps aro made of many little things. 

When couples fall out they had better fall in again. 

And the sooner the better. If we clear up as wo go on, and 
leave no back reckonings, wo may Uvo together for a century with 
growing love. 

Tho kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear; 

And something every day they livo 
To pity, and perhaps forgive. 

“When cracked is the bell 

It soundeth not well. 

Evil comes out in the communications of the evil man. What a 
nuisance is a bell which is cracked, and yet keeps for ever clacking! 
A cracked man is worse than a cracked bell. 

When dry as a herring, of publics beware, 

And never go homo as cross as a bear. 

Two good counsels; worthy of wido acceptation. Drinking beer 
will not improve the temper, nor long quench the thirst. 

When every one minds his own business the cows get fed. 

Tho necessary duties of life aro forgotten when no one is 
appointed to see to them. Nothing is worse for a family than 
muddlo; even the cows suffer when personal work is neglected. 

When everybody talks, nobody hoars. 

When everyone treats him as a pig, he is apt to go into 
the sty. 

When fools go to market pedlars make money. 

Have your wits about you in transacting business, lest this 
proverb be remembered, and proved. 

When fortune wraps thoo warm, 

Then friends around thee swarm. 

Who has not found it so ? Tho sugar attracts the 
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When foxes preach, geese should uot ho allowed, out to 
late meetings. 

Indeed, our young people and our old people also are safest when 
they do not hear the teachers of false doctrine, such as the advocates 
of superstition on tho one side and of scepticism on the other. 
Those are both foxes. 


There be many foxes that go on two legs. 

And. steal greater matters than cocks, hen*, and eggs , 
To catch many gulls in sheep s clothing they go ; 
They might be destroyed ; but I know what I know. 


When good cheer is lacking. 

Friends will bo packing. 

When good men quarrel, the devil cries, “ Bravo! ” 

When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war. 

1 ‘You stout and I stout; ” there will bo a great strugglo for tho 
mastery. Neither will givo way, and so thoy must fight like tho 
two dogs, of whom nothing was left but half a brass collar. 

When heads are hot, brains bubble. 

And many things boil over which scald the hearers, or envelop 
them in steamy clouds. Keep your head cool. 

When hogs fly, drunkards will prosper. 

That is to say, when you can roa?t snow in a furnace, or fat pigs 
on pebbles, or teach a lisli to daneo a hornpipe. 

I 

When honest men fall out, roguos come by what is not 
their own. 

No doubt: even as, on tbo other hand, when rogues fall out, 
the honest have a better «.hance of getting their own. 

When Honesty is married to Poverty, thoy tako Sell- 
Denial to be tlieir housekeeper. 

Then love sweetens dry ornate, and puts a delicious flavour into a 
dinner of herbs. But ibis, said self-denial is mainly practised by 
the wife if ever practised at all; and yet those male wretches make 
it out that the women arc expensive, and they call them “ dmr 
creatures.” Here is a pretence at verse by one of these monsters. 

“ Heavon bless the wives, they fill our hives 
With little bees and houe> ! 

They soothe life’s shocks, they mend our fiock^, 

But—don't they spend the money l 
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When I’m dead everybody’s dead, and the pig too. 

So far as this world is concerned. This is the reverse of Paddy’s 
reason for insuring his life, because he would thus become a rich 
man as soon os ho was dead 


When I’m rich, friends ask assistance; 

When I’m poor they keep their distance. 

When Jack is in love, he is not a fair judge of Jill. 

Wisdom and passion very seldom meet, 

Henco lovers’ bargains seldom are discreet. 

When jokes give pain, 

The wise abstain. 

When joy abounds, grief is within hail. 

Nothing on this earth can bo the ground of settled confidence, for 
it is so uncertain. Like English weather, nothing lasts so as to bo 
reckoned on an hour. Sorrow is the footman of mirth. 


When joy is in the parlour, grief may be in the passage. 

When man and wife fall out, none but a fool will 
interfere. 

They would be pretty sure to unite their forces upon the intruder; 
hence tho wisdom of the verso :— 

1 “ When man and wife at odds fall out, 

Let syntax be your tutor, 

’Twixt masculine and feminine, 

What should one be but neuter ? ” 


When mirth comes in, beware of sin. 

Sill is so apt to mingle with our merry-making, that we need be 
doubly watchful. Tho house of feasting attracts evil spirits. 

When musing on companions gone, 

We doubly feel ourselves alone. 

When one goose drinks, all drink, 

Very true, both in uatural history, and in tho history of naturals. 

hen one horse will not go, all tho team are hindered, 

A whole factory may hv thrown out of order by one man. No 
fellow has a right to interfere with the rights of others by hindering 
them in their work. In a family one person may upset all. 
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When one man’s beard is burning, another lights his pipe 
at the flame. 

This is the Oriental method of describing the total absence of 
sympathy among men of the world. There is a measure of truth 
in this description. The Bengali has it, “ While one man is being 
impaled, another counts tho joints of the stake. 7 ’ 

When our vices leave us, we flatter ourselves wo leave 
them. 

Even as the Turks have it, “ ‘ It is fast-day to-day, and I must 
not eat, 7 says tho cat when she cannot reach the liver.” It is a 
Ppor virtue which we follow because we have lost the power to be 
vicious. Some stoop down because they cannot sit upright, and 
others keep their ground because their legs will not let them run. 

AY hen peace goes to pieces it is hard to piece it. 

^ A thousand.'difficulties arise when trying to settle au old quarrel. 
Cement and rivets are hard to apply to broken friendships. 

When prosperity smiles, beware of its guiles. 

More men aro bribed to hell than are frightened thither. Tho 
Sirens are more terrible wreckers than the Furies. 


When Satan goes to church, he goes to prey. 

And when he leads any there, it is that he may make them more 
surely his own. A gospel-hardened sinner mokes a fine armour- 
bearer for tho great enemy. 


When Satan goes to prayer, mischief is in the air. 

Tho old form of it is. u When the devil says his paternoster ho 
means to cheat you.” If ho patronizes religion it is to betray it. 


When Satan talks of peace, doublo holt tho door. 

The worst of war is in his h«*arl when honeyed words are on his 
lips. The vilest enemies of Christ are those who praise his ethics, 
and undermine his doctrines. 

When sorrow is asleep, wake it not. 

When suspicion enters the family, affection departs. 

When table-talk is stable-talk, his time to stalk away. 

By bciug iu low company you sutler moral defilement, and you 
appear to countenance impure language. Part and depart. 
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When tho beam is low, stoop your head. 

Or you may get a knock. Mark how the ducks never go through 
a barn-door without ducking their heads. There is not much need; 
but they do it in case there should be. Few are too humble. 


When the cat joins the weasel, there’s mischief a-brewing. 

Some cruel motive has brought these rivals into conjunction. 
When Herod and Pilate are friends, Christ is crucified. 


When the cat’s away, the mice will play. 

To this may bo fitly joined, the other old saw, 

When the cat lias gone to sleep, 

Out of holes the mice will peep. 

When the cock crows, the fox knows. 

Ho is on the watch for him and his hens, and observes all their 
movements : besides, he knows by the cock-crow that day is dawning, 
and that foxes will bo safest at home in the daylight. 

When the cow (lies, we hear how much milk she gave. 

‘ 1 What a dear, good man lie was ! ’ ’ Why was this never said 
while he yet lived ? If a tithe of the love expressed when tho man 
is dead had been shown to him in life, how happy it would have 
made him ! Was it not his due ? 

When tho curate clears the platter, there’s not much left 
for the clerk. 

If you take all or talk all, what is anybody else to do? 

For the clerk there’s little fish 
When the parson clears the dish. 

When tho devil is landlord, bo not his tenant. 

Not oven with the view of living cheaply, and doing good. Be not 
thou a lodger where thou eanst not invite thy God to visit thee. 

When tho dinner’s done, the spoon is forgotten. 

When we have served a man’s turn, he forgets us. 

When tho earth is driest, look you out for rain. 

Another form of, “Man’s oxtreuuiy is God’s opportunity.” 
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When the fat is in the fire, 

Keep thou clear, and come no nigher. 

Never go -where mischief and discord are afoot. The best conduct 
in a quarrel is not equal to being altogether out of it. 

When the fields yield not, the saints have not. 

This refers to matters years ago ; but now our saintly clergy must 
have their tithes whether the fields yield or not. When the farmer’s 
profit is nothing, cau the parson’s fair tithe bo much ? 

When the fool has made up his mind, the market is over. 

lie is so slow in deciding, that his chance has made off and gone 
before liis mind is made up. Even this may not involve so much 
loss as undue haste, but it effectually bars all hope of gain. 

When the fountain is full it will overflow. 

That which is greatly in a man’s heart -wall before long show 
itself in his talk and life. The affluent of thought should be iluent. 

When the fox dies, tho fowls never mourn. 

One would think not The death of Bonner was the can ;e of joy 
to tho good Protestants of his day; for by his death they escaped 
death, and did not become Eoxo’s martyrs. When a deceitful system 
is abolished, honest men wear no hatbands. T know several things 
which will not cost me a tear when I see them no more. 

When tho glass rises expect bad weather. 

We expect good weather when tho weather-glass rise*, but tho 
proverb refers to another glapa, Which wo uoaU 009 fall nc\ m- to 
rise. After a glasa or two some men are very stormy. 

When the good wife is away, the keys are lost. 

Nothing U to be found when she is out. She keeps all in order; 
and without her tlio little kingdom is in a sLato of anarchy. 

When the harvest is ripe it will bo reaped. 

Com fully ripe is reaped, and gathered in ; 

So must we be when ripe in grace or sin. 

When tho helm is gone, the ship will soon be wrecked. 

II ’ that is not guided by discretion, will make a failure of life. 

21 
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When the lien crows, there’s trouble in the yard. 

The general arrangements are out of gear: one member of tho 
family is where another ought to be, and the result is not desirable. 
Then wo remember tho old verso :— 

“ A jolly shoemaker, 

John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 

He courted Jane Carter, 

No damsel looked smarter, 

But lie caught a tartar, 

John Hobbs! John Hobbs I ” 

Wlien tho house falls, tho windows are broken. 

No doubt. When all goes, wo may be sure that the weakest 
parts do not escape. Art, and science, and religion suffer in the 
ruin of a great commonweal tin 

When the house is finished, tho hearse stands at the 
door. 

How often true ! Great expectations and ambitious projects are 
at last realized, and in the moment of gratification the man dies. I 
knew a good man who had for years longed for a certain honourable 
position : it came, and with it a stroke of paralysis which made it 
of little worth. How vain are all things beneath the moon ! 

When the joke is at its best, 

Then’s tho time to let it rest. 

When the man will lie, never roly on the man. 

One leak may sink a ship, and one lie may wreck a man’s 
character for trustworthiness. 

When tho mistress sleeps, tho servant creeps. 

When the monkey reigns, dance before him. 

Bad counsel. This is the policy of mean selfishness. No doubt 
it is prudent to keep on good terms with the powers that be. But 
think of dancing before Chimpanzee tho First! 

When the morn comes, the meal will come with it. 

God gives the daily bread for which he bids us pray. 

When the mouse laughs at the cat, there is a hole near. 

Or she would be moved by very different feelings. 'When somo 
people are s iney to their employers, it id because another place is 
open to them. 
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"When the oven is hot, put in your bread. 

Seize on favourable occasions : success comes that way. If you 
don’t bake your iue when the oven is hot, when will you ? 

The active man will catch the ball 
Before it cometh to a fall. 

When the pear is ripe it falls. 

If we exercivse patience we shall have the blessing when it is meet. 

When the pig has a bellyful, he upsets the trough. 

Which ia very malicious of him ; but wonderful^ liko a pig. 
^lay not others feed also ? What harm has the trough done ? We 
know evil persons who spoil the trade by which they have lived, 
and thus knock down the ladder by which they rose. 

AY hen the prior plays cards, what will the monks do ? 

They will take liberty to gamble in any way they like : the 
leader’s example is always excuse enough for the underlings. 

\Y hen the shepherd is a sheep, 

All the llock will go to sleep. 

Lacking power to lead, because there is no leadership in him, the 
people will either quarrel with their fee bio minister, or everything 
will drop into spiritual lifelessness. Oh, for men ! Oh, for inon of 
Uod! But these are almost as rare birds as white crows, 

A\ ken the ship is sunk, everyone knows how she might 
have been saved. 

When the ship went down, the story ended. 

The catastrophe did as the Frenchman said, “ cut Ins little tale 
off short.” It might apparently have gone on till now if the ship 
had not foundered. A great many other things come to an end 
when death erics “ Finis. ” 

When the shoulder of mutton is going, it is good to take 
a slice. 

Not if it does not belong to you. Under the impulse of such a 
knavish notion, many haw helpe d th msclvrs out of the eon. » 'il 
wreckage of a great estate, and have been guilty of utter villainy. 

When tli o sky falls we shall catch larks. 

Numbers of little consequences come out of a great event, it. i- 
an ill wind which does not shake apples into somebody's lap. 
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When the spider’s web is broken, lie mends it again. 

Well done, spider! Persevere, and you will yet catcli the fly. 
The French say, “Pad luck will tire if you don't.’’ 


When the stars set, the sun will shine. 

Lesser comforts may go, hut our God will come nearer. 

When the sun is shining all around, somo notice nothing 
but the shadows. 

When the sun shines, nobody minds him; but when ho is 
eclipsed, all considor him. 

A man may spend any number of years in holy living, and be 
unknown ; but let liim transgress once, and all will note it. Again, 
God may sliino on ns all the day, and we forget him; but if ho 
withhold his light for a while, we cry out in anguish. 

When the tale of bricks is doubled Moses appears. 

So it is said, “When the night is darkest, the morning is nearest.” 
When things are at the worst, they must mend. 

When hope seems drooping to the tomb, 

The withered branch shall freshly bloom. 

When the thief cannot steal, he takes to honest ways. 

Yes, and goes out lecturing upon tlie rights of property. 

When the waggon is tilting, everybody gives it a shove. 

Few will help you up, but a crowd will help you down. 

When the weather is stormy, we must weather the storm. 

When tho wheat is ripe, the sparrows peck at it. 

When the will is present, tho legs are lively. 

The Germans say, “Will is tho soul of work.” 

When tho wine is in, tho wit is out. 

Tho counsels that are given in wine 
Will do no good to thee or thine. 

The negroes say, “ Liqr »r talks mighty loud when it gets out of 
tho jug.” By such talk tolly gets wind. But there must have been 
very little wit in the man ut Jirst, or ho would not have let tho 
Wine in, Whon wit is in, wine is kept out. 
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When there’s no fire in the grate, there’s no smote in the 
chimney. 

Without grace in the heart, there will be no sign of it in the life. 
On the other hand, when there’s fire in the soul, there will be 
sparks in tlio speech. 

When thy neighbour’s house is on fire, it is time to look 
about thee. 

It will come to thy house next. When thy neighbour dies, prepare 
thy grave. Ho yesterday ; I to-day. 

AA hen thou hast done piping, they will cease dancing. 

Wo must not conclude that all our converts will last: some of 
them are dependent upon our personal influence, and when wo 
have dono preaching they will have done professing. 

When thou hearest, hear for thyself* 

My friend, be sure you wear the caps 
You try to fit on others; 

Take to yourself the preacher’s raps, 

And no more blttmn your brothers. 

A\hen three know it, nil know it. 

Or very noon will. One man can hold liis own tongue, but ho 
cannot hold the tongues of the other two. 

When tongues do clack, I turn my back. 

Especially if I can’t get a word in dee-ways my 1A 

When two quarrel, there’s two in. the wrong. 

AATion war begins, hell opens its gates. 

Another form of it is, *‘ When war begins, death feasts. ami 
hell holds carnival.” What evil can bo worse than even the List 
war Y Is there any bed about wholesale murder V 

When waste is in front, want comes on behind. 

When wife will gad, 

Then home is sad. 

She must be *p within and look i » Iut homo carefully, or dis¬ 
order will vox her bud-and, injure, the children, and make the 
family miserable. Dear Mrs. Trot about, stop at home for a change ! 
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"When wise men play tho fool, they do it with a vengeance. 

Solomon, who was tho wisest of men, showed gigantic folly. 

AV 1 n with neighbours wo deal, 

Ourselves we reveal. 

When women consume gin, gin soon consumes them. 

When you can see no way to go, go no way. 

When you don’t know what to do, it is a clear indication that you 
are to do nothing. “ Their strength is to sit still.”—Isa. xxx. 7. 

When you have a good name, keep it. 

If you can do so ; not by truckling to others, but by walking iii 
your integrity. Do not loso it by forming bad associations. 

Avoid a villain as you would a brand ; 

Which, if it burn you not, will smut your hand. 

When you have nothing to say, say nothing. 

But few observe this rule: they explain why they liavo nothing 
to say, and how glad they are that others are there who can speak 
so well, aud all s >rfcs of rubbish. They fancy that they hide tho 
nakedness of the land, whereas they publish it abroad. 


When you see a snake, never mind where ho came from. 

Kill him first, and then discover tho origin of tho evil. 


When you take another man’s hoe to work with, you 
must clean it, and put it back in its place. 

This is sound African logic. Reasonable and fair is the dark 
man’s demand. We press it upon white fellows, especially “the 
moan whites.” Return a borrowed thing in good condition. 


When you try to warm, mind you do not burn. 

Observe a medium in all things. When you mean to arouse 
people to energy, don’t drive them to fanaticism. 

When 3 r ou turn over in bed, turn out of bod. 

»So said the Duke of Wellington, a strong man who needed no 
indulgence. Ho may have been too hard. Do wo not too often err 
in the other direction of sloth? A verse says : 

Six hours of sW'p'tho human frame requires ; 

Hard students may to s* veil incline ; 

To eight the man whom toil or trouble tires ; 

But lazy folks will all have nine. 
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men your head is broken you’ll run for a helmet. 

ser i EpEi“n n 

When you’re paying through the nose, 

Verv fast the money goes. 

anrt. of bleeding. No agreement being 
There’s no stopping this s > uq e4 [ m . llo 0 f tho expense can 

made, and everything lc . t terms will become the 

tes sst %£ *«.«** >•»»“ 

When you’ve drunk swallows’ milk, hut not till then. 

You may expect good deeds from wicked men. 

Where a man never goes, ho will never bo robbed. 

Neither can he bo injured by company he never enters. 

Where all are poor, it don’t take much to mako a rich 
man. 

If you retire into a village, yon am quite wealthy on an mcomo 
which, in a largo town, would bo called a mise rable pittance. 

Where gold avails, argument fails. 

Appeal to tho man’s palm, and you will gain bis band. 

Where hens do crow 1 would not go. 

Here is uu old distich . . 

Wife a mouse, quiet house. 

Wife a oat, dmulful that. 

Where ignorance is bliss, His fully to bo ^\ise. 

(lT ” ^ happy man,” said ono who looked very ill, “ until 

i hrhiv when my wife made me a present of u miaroseopo. 

W “) s ':i hour L took it, and began examining the articles of food 
an *°int.l drink. I hnvo boon living f*»r u fortnight on distill* d 
it is tho only thing that is not full of nameless horrors.” 


Where love is, there the eye is. 

Tin* beloved object draws the glams . and before long fixes tho 
imzo. Mind the eve of your mind. If wo loved our Lord more, 
wo ahould ho more eagerly looking fur hit glorious appearing. 
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Where might is right, right is not upright. 

Where rosemary flourishes, tho lady rules. 

Seeing the rosemary growing luxuriantly in a certain garden, I 
somewhat accidentally quoted this old saying to mine host, fie said 
nothing; but when I went into his garden a short time after, the 
rosemary was dead. Then I drew an inference. Ahem ! Ahem ! 

Where sin dines, sorrow sups. 

Whore tho boo sucks honey, tho spider sucks poison. 

Wc do not know if this is good natural history, but it illustrates 
the undoubted fact that from precious truths some gather grace, and 
others wrest them to their own destruction. 

Where the best wine grows, the worst is drunk. 

It may bo so. Who can get good milk in a village? Who 
expects patience or charity from a Perfectionist ? Who looks for 
extraordinary spiritual edification from a Doctor of Divinity ? 

Where the bird was hatched it haunts. 

We retain a love to old dwellings, and old habits. A man loves 
to worship where he was converted. 


Where the cat caught a mouse she’ll mouse again. 

They say that thieves lovo to go to tho spot where they made a 
great haul. Where a man enjoyed an evil pleasure, the temptation 
is to make a frequent pilgrim a gd. 

Where tho devil cannot go himself ho sends drink 

lie could not send a moro effective substitute. Ardent spirits do 
tini work of tho evil spirit in a terrible manner. 

Whero the heart is past hope, the face is past shame. 

Whore tho wasp has pass’d, 

Tho gnat sticketh fast. 

One may force his way by liis weight and energy, where another 
is hindered by his own feebleness and want of character. 

’Whore tho wolf gels one lamb he looks for another. 

If ono poor creature has fallen into sin, tho great enemy will 
labour hard to get another of tho same sort. 
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Where there are hooks, there may not be bacon. 

Show may bo without substance A man may carry a horsewhip 
and never ride; he may cut a dash and have no dollars ; lie may be 
a deacon, or a minister, or a bishop, and have no grace. 

Where tliero are geese, there are usually goslings. 

Provide for them. Take earnest care of tho young. Let no 
population bo without its Sunday-school. 

Whore thero are lambs, there Trill be bleating. 

“The next sight that we get into tho cares and troubles that 
married life is heir to, is through the remonstrance of a Hibernian 
paterfamilias, who declares to his wife that he really wishes that 
tho children could be kept in the nursery while he is at home, 

‘ although,’ he considerately adds, ‘ 1 would not object to the noise if 
they would only keep quiet. 111 

\\ here there are rings on tho water a stone has fallen. 

These are the outward signs of an invisible presence. We sec by 
tho movements of tho face what is felt in the heart. 

horo there is loud cracking, there aro few nuts. 

And those are mostly rotten. 

^ here thore’s a mouse hole, thoro’ll soon be a rat hole. 

Hi*' tendency of things is to grow worse and woi We may 
tolerate evil till it becomes intolerable. 

A\ hero there's a will there’s a way. 

Where there’s drink there’s danger. 

Write it on the liquor store ; 

Write it on the prison door ; 

Write it on tho gin-shop tine, 

Write, "h, write tlus truthful line — 

Where there’s drink there's danger. 

Where there’s no sore, there needs no plaster. 

There’s no use iu comforting the careless, or in brintritur thn 
gospel to tb" self-righteous. 


Where there's Very much clack, 
Sense is sure to be slack. 
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Where tlicro’s whispering there’s lying. 

In general, that which is not meant to bo heard is not fit to bo 
heard; and what is not fit to be heard should never be spoken even 
in a whisper. "Whisperers ought to be shut up in the Whispering 
Gallery. 

Where they cannot climb over, they will creep under. 

Anything to get along. Dogged perseverance finds a way, or 
makes one. Self-seekers are not particular about methods : they 
can cringe and crawl where no upright man could go. 


Whether or no the weather’ll bo fine, 

!S T o living naan can always divine. 

Almanacks know nothing about it, and those who pretend to ho 
weather-wise are generally otherwise. In one of the Percy Society 8 
volumes there is a rhyme by one Duncomb, of Houghton Kegis, 
which shows how little there is in the forecasts of rustics : — 

«« * Well, Duncomb, how will be the weather ? 1 
4 Sir, it looks cloudy altogether, 

And coming 7 cross our Iloughton Green 
I stopped aud talked with old Frank Beano : 

While wo stood there, sir, old Jim Swain 
Went by, and said he know’d ’t would rain. 

The next that caino was Master Hunt, 

And he declared he know it won’t. 

And then I met with Farmer Blow ; 
lie plainly told mo he didn’t know. 

So, sir, when doctors disagree, 

Who’s to decide it, you or mo 


Which is tbo high road to Needham? Turn to the left, at, 
the sign of tho Quart Pot. 

So also tho way to heaven is plain—' First turn to tho right, just 
1>y the cross, und keep straight on.” 

Which way tho wind blows, tho dust flics. 

Persons of no character and mind go before tho prevailing wind 
of opinion. But then they arc but dust. 


Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
iSomo heart is glad to havo it so: 

Then blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 

This is optimism; and a grand fuith it is. Per some one or other, 
that which is nn ill wind fi-r others blows good. God's winds aro 
the host he thinks tit. to send to such a world as this. 
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AVliilo debts I owe, I sink in woo. 

Unless you have been Ion# a debtor, and in that case you try to 
borrow of somebody else, and arc as bold as brass when thus trying 
to steal from your best friend. Without debt-, without care. 

While foxes are so common, we must not be geese. 

While still at sea wo must keep watch. 

For as long as life lasts danger will be around us ; and even the 
wisest and most experienced must bo on their guard. At the very 
entrance of the Fair Havens there are rocks. 

The seaman’s greatest peril’s near the coast: 

When we are nearest heaven the danger’s most. 

While the big girl was stooping, the little girl swept the 
rooms. 

Spoken in praise of little people : but- it is hardly fair thus to 
undervalue tall girls. At any rate, they are more likely to be able 
to whitewash the ceilings without having a scaffold put up. Of 
course tall people lie longest in bed, but little people are often the 
biggest when they are up—in tlicir own opinion. 

While tho cat winks, the mouse is gone. 

Much more is it true, that “ while cats play, mice run away.” 
We must be very wide awake to catch anything nowadays, unless 
it be a cold. While we think to catch we are caught. 

While the dogs are lighting, the wolves arc rending tho 
sheep. 

A good reason for hearty union among lovers of truth and grace. 

While tho grass grows, tho stood starves. 

Wliile tho great bells are ringing, no one hears the littlo 
ones. 

Yet their music niny be very sweet. L- i the less man wait his 
time, and his voice may yet ring out o’er Hill and dale. 


While the medicine is coming the man die*. 

While wo live wo hope, for while we hope we live. 
Whisky drinking is risky drinking. 

This is too charitable to the ovil spirit. 
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Whisky is very harmless—if you don’t drink it. 

Wo remember one who poured it into his boots; and though wo 
thought him foolish, wo were glad he did not pour it into his legs. 

Whisky whisks many to the grave. 

Dr. Guthrie said, “There is nothing in this world like whisky 
for preserving a man when ho is dead; but it is ono of the worst 
things in the world for preserving a man when he is living.” 

White flour comes not out of a coal-sack. 

A man of evil life cannot yield holy influences. 

White vails are fools’ copy-books. 

They need not sign their names, we know who they are. 

“Who begins amiss, ends amiss. Mind this, miss! 

Who borrows, sorrows; who lends, learns., 

Who brows a quarrel may bruise his head. 

Let quarrels bo brewed iu some other party's boiler, but not in. 
your teapot. Keep away from strife. 

Leave foes alone, and givo thine heart 
To such as will like love impart. 

The silly goat, so I have heard, 

Once kissed the fire, and lost his board. 

Who builds too fast builds not to last. 

We have been inclined to christen certain rows of houses by the 
name of Jonah's Gourds; they are up in a night, and look as if 
they would perish in a night . 


Who dainties love shall beggars prove. 

The kitchen is the burial-place of the epicure’s health and fortune. 
Queen Elizabeth, after going over a handsome mansion, observed, 
with her usnal delicacy, “What a small kitchen ! ’ 5 The owner 
wisely replied, “ It is by having so small u kitchen that 1 am en¬ 
abled to keep so largo ft bouse, and entertain your majesty ” 

Who doth sing so merry a note 
As Jack that con not change a groat ? 

So it happens that many poor hearts are merry whore the rich are 
burdened with care. 
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AVTio cannot sing may whistle. 

Ho can, in some way or other, express his cheerfulness, aud in¬ 
crease the general harmony. iVo remember a man who was asked 
to lead the congregation, but he answered, “ I cannot sing a tnne ; 
but, if you like, I will whistle the Old llunili’cdth.’ What more 
could an organ have done ? 

Who comes seldom is welcome. 

A warning against wearing out your welcome by making yourself 
too common. People value you the more for being scarce. 


Who eats liis fowl alono may saddle liis liorso alone. 

We cannot expect people to rush forward to help us in our work 
if we never give them a share in our pleasures and luxuries. 


Who eats till lie is sick must fast till lie is well. 

Too many alternate between repletion and depletion. They are 
like the alderman of whom it was said, ‘‘His talent is in his jaws, 
and the more he grinds the more ho gets. From the quantity he 
devours, it might be supposed that ho had two stomachs, like a cow, 
wore it not manifest that he is no ruminating animal.” 

Who falls to-day may rise to-morrow. 

WaUlcmar , King of Denmark, when struggling for his country, 
was accustomed to say, “There is yot another day,” meaning that 
he would try again, and yet hope to succeed. 

Wlio fears makes cause for fear. 

“ Oh, Mr. G ueliman,” cried a timid traveller by the York M ail in 
the good old coaching days, “ Is there any fear ? * Jehu ansvycrcd, 
“Plenty of fear, Madam, but no danger.” But if Jehu had been 
afraid, there would have been danger enough. 


Who fellelh oaks must give gn at strokes. 

The labour innst be proportioned to the design. You cannot cut 
down a forest with a pair of sjassoiv*. 

Who frets much because ho hath little, will certainly havo 
less. 

Then if hi* property remains, it wiU bring less enjoyment, ir it 
brings any. Fret ling scrapes all tbo meat from the bone. 

I would not fret, if I were you, 

Till fretting brings you meat to btew. 
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Who gives his estate before he is dead, 
lakes off liis clothes before going to bed. 

h,JZV m V-° WaS Lear ’ who did this. Wear your clothes till 
“'“l ( -; u '? awa y !ll l you can spare, but retain the control of 
j property in your own hands, as long as you have hands. 

^ ^ 10 u °f thanks to men, gives not thanks to God. 

i< he OT ’i't! fni I f 0t r7 r ? (:t i al H 8 brother, whom he hath seen, how 

("U mTl n^/n ," K I wh ? m he hath not Been ? The least return we 
c an make to benefactors is to bo thankful. 

Who gladdens not is not glad. 

fJVfjS rro ' CI 1 1 ' u on tly contagious; and selfishness is its deadly 
foe. lie who would shut the sunshine in, inevitably shuts it out. 

Who goes softly goes safely. 

Who halvoth honey with a bear 
Is nice to got the smallest share. 

So to speak, the hear is sure to take the lion’s share. lie will ho 

***> but 8l - 

“ Wio has drunk will drink.” 

I four tho charge is true; 

And this it is which makes me think 
xouM better wear tho blue. 

Who has made no mistake has made nothing. 

almost^Zv iVi T IIiillj8 to m:lko mistakes which are 

never aetcd wi' el'’ / “!t , w hohas never blundered must have 

t-.a, which, truth to till, IS the greatest blunder of all. 

■\V ho has never done thinking, never begins doing. 

A\ ho has no foes, has earned no friends. 

oimmh!« ,y Ti° i ml1 , liml Umt w0 1nft y tfange our friends by our 
“ , Ib '. wl, ° warm opponents has warm advocates' 

- n , “ ‘ **V < ‘ nrVi f7 () f tho nmn * personality, nr its weakness 

"'ll he seen in its effects on lhose with whom ho lives. 

^ lio bath money to throw away, 

1 liint h-nvo workmen alone all day. 

■a.iln'.'l' ,l ' t lly """ in ' , * :l ”’yNo master, no work. Talk of 
. ,nore Hum striking to .-ec how the puce quickens 

wuoii tho ma: ter i* near ! 1 
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AVho lias tasted a sour apple will have tlie more relish, for 
a sweet 011c. 

No doubt poverty endured makes wealth the more delicious when 
it comes ; and he that lias been long ill doubly enjoys health. 

Who hunts two hares at once, catches none. 

Divided aims ensure double disappointment. 

Who is ill to his own, is ill to himself. 

Especially in the case of wife and children: if a man does not 
make them comfortable, they will be no comfort to him. 

Who is so deaf and blind as ho 

Who will not cither hear or see ? 

Who judges others, condemns himself. 

Who know don’t talk; who talk don’t know. 

Frequently the case; though the rule has many exceptions. 

Who knows where Crooked Lane will end ? 

It is easy to begin a tortuous policy; hut to what will if- bid 
you ? It is easy to tell one lie, but very hard to tell only one lie. 

Who laughs at crooked men had need walk very straight. 

He invites criticism, and he deserves that it should bo unmerciful. 
He strikes others and thereforo he ought to have it straight from 
tlie shoulder. His own measure should hu returned into 1m bos >m ; 
and it should be “ pressed down and running over.'* 

Who lives at peace with God, and friend, and foe, 

Shall rest in sleep when others do not so. 

Who lives with a praying man may learn to pray. 

He will, if that praying man arts a- lm prays, but not else. 

Who loses cannot afford to laugh. 

Poor man ! he laughs <m ibo other -dde of Ins fare. 

Who loves his son will chasten him ; who hairs him will 
pamper him. 

The Chinese say- that love will give tie • cudgel, and hate will grain 
with dainties. Letover-fond parents fuko uoio of this. Our Father 
in heaven dors not rrr in thin direction. 
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Who loves liis work and knows to spare, 

May live and flourish, anywhere. 

Who makes black white, will mako white black. 

lie justifies your wrong-doing, and ho will as readily defaino 
your well doing. The flatterer readily becomes a slanderer. 

Who many do food, 

Save much they 7 had need. 

W lio must needs follow fashion may ono day go naked. 

Things arc looking that way already with ladies of the first 
quality, and hence a wag has said of them : — 

'* When dressed for the evening, the girls nowadays 
Scarce* an atom of dress on them leave. 

Don't blame tin m ; for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is suited to Eve ! ” 

Who novor tries, wins not the prize. 

Who novor warms, never burns. 

Some cannot bo excited, and therefore never rise to action. Wo 
know some awfully cool follows who might act as refrigerators for a 
shipload of Now Z. ilund mutton, They might sit in an oven for 
a month and never get medted. 


Who nothing save, will nothing have. 

Who reckons without Iris host must reckon again. 

J’hi 1 host is sure to put down something wliich the guest forgets: 
he in not likely to abide by the guru's sole reckoning, and so the 
lual ter must In gone over again. Many como to conclusions without 
remembering uU the main c ircumstances. 

Who ripens fust, will seldom last. 

Who ri 8 us lute, must trot all day, and hardly overtake his 
business by night. 

Most true. One has been made to feel it if the bed has held him 
t' o long in it * t mbru 1 . V .t there are creatures who snore out 
Versos like this : — 

1 pin fee morning's not for mo ; 
in the morning I urn surly: 

No can worn* iu winter be, 

Th ai to rise iu the morning early. 
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Who secs a pin and lets it lie, 

May live to want it by-and-by. 

Who sows beans, will reap beans. 

And it is the same with wild oats, and thistles. Our conduct 
brings its own reward or punishment. 

Who steals a penny will steal a pound. 

If he can. He soon educates hims If out of the roguery of taking 
paltry amounts, into the respectability of failing for thousands. 

Who steals an egg would steal an ox. 

Who strikes at mud will smear himself. 

If you assail an ovil, you had better expect to bo bespattered and 
evil entreated. It is part of the bargain in tho case of every 
reformer. Don’t take up tho business if you can belp it 

Who tells your fortune tells you lies ; 

Who tells your faults has truthful eyes. 

Who thinks himself singularly wise is a singular fool. 

Little harm will come of being stupid until the fellow thinks 
himself clever. Pretended wisdom is tho worst of stupidity. 


Who trifles with a loving heart, 

Whip him at the tail of cart. 

Several parties have wo known to whom this would apply. .Jilting 
a loving girl is u crime for which flogging is too lenient a punish¬ 
ment. lu love let us have sincerity. \Sny, 

My hand and heart in one agree , 

I give my very self to thee. 

Who trusts tho morrow enrnotli sorrow. 

To-morrow is the tense of fools as to action, and the dream of tho 
rash as to expectation. To postpouo duty is to commit sin, and 
to make escape i’roin it more difficult. 

Lot no man thiuk ho can repent too soon : 

I found it midnight, ero I 1 nought u noon. 


Who undertakes very mu-li will ov i falv vow little. 

Fools only make attempts beyond their skill : 

A wise mmiA p 'w ' 1 h - limit <-t hi. will. 
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Who ventures to lend, 

Loses money and friend. 

Who wastes his time throws life away. 

“ lie liveth long who liveth well; 

All else is being flung away ; 

Ho livetli longest who can toil 

Of true things truly done each day.” 

Who watch os not catches not. 

UMany a golden chanco goes by him unobserved. 

Who weds a But to get his cot, 

Will loso the cot and keep the sot. 

Thousand* of turn s the little property b:is soon gone in drink, and 
the poor woman has had a drunken husband to keep all her life. 

Who weds for dower resigns his power. 

He sells himself to his rich wife, and is like a hull led by a ring 
in his nose. If she keeps my house up, she is likely to keep mo 
down. The woman who buys a husband wastes her money. 

Who will go far must not go fast. 

Who will not be counselled cannot bo helped. 

Ashe refuses the wisdom of others, ho bus to b irn it for himself 
when trouble overtakes him. The engine-driver who taken no notice 
of uignuh goes in i'or a Ama h. Vet many are angry at advice. 

Who will not bettor tho evil i.s an abettor of the evil. 

By reftming to help a reform, lio bolsters up the old wrong, ami 
thus becomes a partaker in tho evil deeds of the past by approving 
t it* m, and in all similar deeds in tho future by permitting them. 
Those who arc not against an aro with it. 

Who will nut lend may como to borrow. 

And when in rum* a to borrow, it will be of no n o to oomo to thou? 
whom h< r fu d hi help. Who give no loan may want alone. 

Who nv ilia to fight will find a weapon. 

Who work not tho mill have not tho meal. 

That i a juM Milo, but it in uot always carried out. Th* a pro¬ 
moter -*t. e >■ • tit-.* you nmy got the m i. and leave the 

milJ to the i hsrdi dd'-r i, v im v.jil tiud it turn to mi. 
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Who would bo groat must first be little. 

Sometimes it is greater to bo little than to be great. 


Wlio would deceive the devil must rise betimes. 

Who would eat a good dinner, lot him eat a good breakfast. 

He had hotter got his food when ho can. Moreover, ho gets 
himself into condition by his breakfast, and will feel strong when 
dinne r comes. Wo suspect that this is a proverb by which men of 
largo appetite urge on their fellows, and excuse tlieir own voracity. 
The old proverb is, “No breakfast, no man ” ; and if no man, 
there can bo no dinner. No dinner, no stomach for the fight. 

Who would have honey must put up with bees. 

And in getting money, it would s« cm that men ofkn put. up with 
far worse things than stings. Mirny swallow much dirt while 
scraping up yellow dust. Let us hope that the lines are not true in 
which it is said : 

“ He wlio’d sit upon the woolsack, must be ne'er with conscience 
curst, 

And for wool to fill the cushion, ho must tako to Jlceciftg first.” 

Tint, certainly, in certain methods of amassing wealth, there is more 
to put up with than an honest man will endure. 

Who would heal a wound must not handlo it. 

In settling quarrels say as lit• ns possible. Don't g * over the 
ground again and again. Enter not int* particulars which art* of 
an exasperating nature. As « rule hnvo the dt tail* alone. 

Why dig up a mountain to catch a rat ? 

Why destroy uae minor ovll P 

Why go bare to d< < lc an heir? 

lb will not thahk you for it ; and if ho dot.. you will not ho tin re 
to hear him. Uso your money for yourself, and the poor. Let nut 
your heir cull you a fi d for l. lug ro min rly. 

AVhy livo poor to die rich ? 

What j-i the u«e of dyiug ri« li One toll John Ploue.hnmu that 
a u 11 iiri mi * *r hud h fi a million of nnaU\. “ \. I * rund John, 
shall 1 ;iv.. tu av than tic., i . 1 1 i .1 in** v\h *i T -!•• , f«»r 1 hull h ave 
tho whole world! and all that i * in ii.” Tleiv is not inuoli gl-uy in 
having to leave moiv tlmu your udahb >■ r.- 
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Why saddle your horse, if you will not ride? 

Why* got an estate, and never enjoy it? Why get an education, 
and tlwn do nothing with your learning? 

Wickedness is great when groat men are wicked. 

The poorer sort imitate them, and take great license from the 
kind of respectability which greatness 1. rids to vice. It. is had 
«‘ii«> igh in a private per- m to he vicious; but it would be worse in 
a peer, or a minister of state, or a magistrate, and worst of all in 
iho chief of all. 


Wilful makes woful, and such woe is the worst of woe. 

Wilful people must have their own way. 

And that way will lead them into a churchyard, or a jail, or it 
county-court, or a workhouse, or a lunatic asylum. 


Wilful pigs go forward if you pull tliom hack. 

The more you say they shall not, the mom they will. Invite 
them, and they will not come; refuse them admittance, and a 
regiment of soldiers could not keep them out. 

Wilful waste makes woful want. 

/ Will a "black dog become a holy cow by merely going to 
Benares ? 

Thus is the uselessness of merely outward religion illusl rated 
among the Hindoos. 


Will the headache bo cured by changing the pillow? 
Will to work, and work with a will. 

For in th days, wealth comes not by chance ; but, as a rale, 

(iood striving 
Brings thriving. 


W illows ait w ilc, but they bind other wood. 

8 • tnany n gentle, tender woman is tie? bond of the family, and 
all feel that sir 1 holds them in loving union. 

Wilt thou my true friepd be? 

Then love not mine, but mo. 

Cuplmard )>v, i ■» not \ li k« ■■phi c even in a cupboard. Me 
lovea nn» not who love* mo for what I leave, and nut for what T mu. 
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Win gold and wear it, is the motto of the vaiu man. 

Win gold and share it, of the generous man. 

Win gold and spare it, of the miser. 

Win gold and spend it, ol' the profligate. 

Win gold and lend it, of the broker. 

Win gold and lose it, of the gambler. 

Win gold and use it, of the wise man. 

If you never win gold at all, you may be all the better man. 
Better bo a man o/ mettle than a man with metal. 


Wind and tide for no man bide. 

Windfalls are generally rotten. 

[Persons who an waiting for 1. gaoios, or unusual strokes of luck, 
are almost always deceived, hick your fruit yourseli, and don t 
wait in idleness for that which may newr come. 


Wine drowns more than the sea. 

Alas, what wrecks it has caused! Souls here are lost for e\oi. 

Winking si ts mu thinking. 

Thfe old pr rb mib - xnq lost 8 rtnswh&t ill at in th$ pio- 
Honce of persons who have a knowing wink. 

Ho that winks with one eye, and sirs with the other, 

1 would not trust him, though ho wero my buothor. 

Winter finds out what summer lays up. 

Then com * forth the “ poor frozen-out gardeners,” or those who 
pretend to be Hueh. They did not hi s up a shilling in sump 
in winter they appeal 10 the pity of the provident. 

Wisdom does not always speak Latin. 

Words hard to be understood an murks of pedantry, and not of 
understanding. Friendship lovos pluin npeenh. 

Not quibbling quirks, but simple spe.vh, 

True friends should deal in, each with each. 

Wisdom is a good bargain, » j i what it may. 

Especially the heavenly wbdom which makes wise unto salvation, 

Wisdom is th« w akli of the wise. 

Wisdom i » butter with »ut an iuhcriUneo than m iiihcrilunev 
with our. wisdom. 
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Wisdom must bo wooed ere it is won. 

Wisdom never forces lierself on men. If we uso lock and bolt to 
keep her out, she will make no forcible entry. If an empty bottle 
is corked up, you may throw it into the sea, but it will not be filled 
thereby. Wisdom will only flow in where there is a clear entrance 
for it. Few men will ever bo hanged for being too wise. 

Wisdom spun too fmo is folly. 

Mere pedantry is not true learning, and prudishness is not 
prudence. A man may be so exactly right as to he practically 
wrong; so unspeakably wise its to be a marvellous fool. 

Wise men change their minds; fools have none to change. 
Wise men give good counsel, but wiser men take it. 

It requires more true sense to bo willing to be guided, than to 
net as a guide. Humility is u scarce grace, hut it is the hall-mark 
of genuine wisdom. Take counsel, that thy counsel may he taken. 

Wise men suo for offices, and blockheads get them. 

So that the blockheads wore ’outer than the wise men. Is that so ? 
Or is this the snarl of a disappointed candidate r 

Wisu mice hoop away from tho trap. 

They do not. a > n r it t<> investigate it, and see low far they can 
go into it without peril. Prudent men keep clear of the tempta¬ 
tion, that it may not overcome them. 

Wiso words and lengthy seldom agree. 

Ooohas wittily : n • 1 paradoxit illy Stud, M Tbs smaller tbo onlibro 

• f tli-, mind, tl" gr av. r the l> • of the perpetually open mouth.’’ 
Tbo wioO man is liken dealer in diaxn >nos his goods go in small 

* oinpasH. Ur< ut thoughts seldom till a grout space. 

A\ i Ji and wish ; but who'll fill the dish? 

'Dio < 'himv > li 1 b-1 U i- go bom •, undmake a n< l, than go down 

♦ he river d« .firing to cat' ll tir b< You cannot alalo- your thirst by 
wishing f»r lemonade 1 ; nor <>bl in salvation by wishing you had 
believed , nor grow in grace by wishing for cdiiicution. 

Wish to bo wluxt you r:v, and y<>u have what you wish. 

\\ i diers and svuulders are pour housoholdoii. 

Whlicruir- v m* Pn.all i i - * * - lor oar Ubhv , and iiiigbtdia\v-ltee:i$ 
ai" poor veg«. tabK Uo i u with ilc.au. 








Wit is folly unless a wise man luitli the keeping of it. 

It may In* wit to enter a stable and steal a horse in fun, but it 
i. wisdom to let it alone. Practical jokers arc fools in bloom. 

\ 

Wit must bo bought if it cannot bo taught. 

Wit once bought is worth twice taught. 

Because vou have really learned it. and are never likely to forjret 
it. No doubt, tlio birch lias been tlio tree of knowledge to many a 
boy, and trial has been the same to many n man. 


Wit without wisdom is mustard without beef. 

It is the flavouring with nothin# to flavour. It is no joke to bo 
always joking. When a jest cannot bo digested it is sickening. 
k Stulo' puns ought to be made punishable olfenceB: he who deals iu 
them is us bad as the seller of ancient mackerel. 


With a staircase before you, you look for a rope to go 
down by. 

Some persons never will follow tlio ordinary and easy plan of 
going to work, but must find out some out-of-the-way wav. \\ by, 
ovcniA going to Leav. n, the plain way of believing often set 
aside that silly speculations may be tried. 

With gold spectacles, men seo strange things. 

What makcB nil kinds of reasoning <•!< ar V 
About live hundred pound- a y< ar ! 

And nil seem black wan white la fore'/ 

Why, something like five hundred inoiv ! 


With great caution choose a wiiV : 

Once you’re wed, you’re tied for life. 

Happy will you be if you iind a wife like the lady wlm-v- epil.tpa 
Urns describes her: 

She wM . b-d v,. ■/.!-. Wl 

Think what a wife should be. and she was that. 

With lauds, and gold. 

Men are rarely too bold. 

Capital U tndor mid it « ivativi. U- wh» ha j r«otlm*g t * • b‘S‘* 
f< :u> no risk ; but hr vh<- hr mueh n> guard had rather m ' piano 
himself iu peril. • Tiirov. -e b •> - l have no gbi • 
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' With, morning prayer the day begin; 

With evening prayer the night shut in ; 

With grateful thanks sit down to eat: 

Thus much, from Christian man is meet. 

With seven nurses a child will ho without eyes. 

Some serious omit- ion or commission will injure tlie unhappy 
Labe who has so many to look after it, and no one to he wholly 
responsible for it. With eight imccs it will have no head. 

With shoes one can walk upon thorns. 

Being duly protected we ran trample upon trouble. See how 
Paul would huvo our feet shod. Ephesians vi. 15. 

With sour and sweet 
Wo eat life’s meat. 

Days change the flavouring, and the change is for our profit. 

With tooth and nail 
’Gainst debt prevail. 

With truth at your back, 

Though helpers you lack, 

Yet tear no attack. 

Bui some, nowadays, will do anything but suffer for the truth. 
They must think thr martyrs great fools ; for they don’t think any 
doctrine is worth living for, much less dying for. Wo cannot call 
them till heterodox, and yet they are not orthodox ; to us they aro 
a paradox, and to many they are stumbling-blocks. 

Without economy none can be rich; but with economy 
few need be poor. 

Economy in the beginning of life, before marriage, is the only 
way of nsiug iu tlio world. L oaomy is the price of comfort. 

Without going you can get nowhere. 

This is a Chinese saying. It is self-evident ; and yet inactive 
uud hesitating people may need to be reminded of it. 

Without th< doctor ouc dios a natural death. 

Without (lie sun, wlmt urn be done ! 

f i\» i j* n the fruits <>f f 1 1 «• earth, < r to give health tu the hick, the 
null’s ukilling b of the fir-t importance. 
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AVits are often unwittingly wise. 

Such men fall upon good thoughts by accident, but they are not 
in the regular lino of them. They flash now and then, but tliev do 
not burn with a steady light: they seem to be saving it up fur 
special displays, as Butter says of one of liis heroes : — 

“ Wo grant, altlio’ he had much wife, 

He was very shy of using it. 

As being loth to wear it out, 

And, therefore, bore it not about, 

Unless on holidays or so, 

As men their best apparel do.” 


^ oe to him who worries the weary. 

c/ 


\\ oo to the house where 

Woe will surely come, 
tear their parents’ hearts. 


children are never chidden. 

Unchecked, the youthful savages 
Without rule, without peace. 


will 


oes have come to courts and kings 
Through neglect of trifling things. 

W Oman is the Sunday of man. 


She helps his rest, his joy, Ids elevation, his 
do not quote this because the proverb is 
praised ; but because by experience we have 


sanctification. \\V 
4< Women must be 
found it true. 


Woman, with all thy faults, I love theo still’. 

rwf "• lCn *V be stiU1 '” crit '* the unyallunt bachelor. The 
old ill}mo is worth preserving :_ 

“ A woman once, as it is sung, 

U»uld » loud without a tongue, 

Hull they could hear her full a mUo hence. 

A greater wonder 1 can tell: 

I knew a woman very well » 

Who had a f ugue, and yet kept sileneoU 

s,n *. <**■ tl1 ' ,.f mortals, and thm- mv women, 

ei , it is a rare thing ior a lady to bo at u loss fur words. 


W omen, on a .sudib n, are wiser than mm. 

Ihc> leap by instinct where men climb by reason. 

’Women talk less in February than in any other month. 

1 f o 1 ."' lf 1,10 * h niunih. Thin i, *(uif.j « trim . f men 
but flic women uru not so unguurous as to tod tie iu of it. 
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Woo to win, and win to wed. 

No mail who is worthy of tho name will act otherwise. Yet 
somo like to play at wooing, and after a while cast olf a lender 
heart as if ir. were an old glove. 

He who courts and runs away, 

May live to court another day ; 

But lie wlio courts, and will not wed, 

May find himself in court instead. 

Words arc good when works follow. 

Otherwise, “Words won’t feed cats.” Merc words become like 
the snow which fell last year, and has left no trace behind it. 


Words aro not work, as frolli is not boor. 

Words aro very like the wind: 

Faithful friend ’tis hard to find. 

Words buy no wheat, hut make much chaff. 

Words aro wimi'tinutho signs of ideas, and some-times of the 
want of them. When men talk for the sake of fine words, they aro 
playing with tho tools they ought to work with. 

Words once .spoken cannot bo wiped out with a sponge. 

Oh, that they could be ! Alas, they are spoken in a moment, but 
they may Hyp through centuries. Our words dimini.* h or increase 
the stun of human hap jane- throughout our own generation, and 
all tho generations that arc to follow. 


Work as if thou’dst live for aye ; 

Pray as if Ihou’dat die to-day. 

(live both Him world ami tlie next its due. Work as if all 
depended on }/><n ; pray beiaus • all dep ads on 1.1 ud. 


Work is a fine tonic. 

It braces both soul aiul body, ami helps us to cast off those 
nervous foreboding > will h haunt the inactive. 

W ork warms svhen coals aro dear. 

And the warmth is much healthier and cheaper, too, than that 
W idrh e um/s through v luting yourself at a htove. fc>om< people in 
vvmii in./ i . e . i, ii|> ill ill - iiv and tlmmo Uvs b > that 

y »u wink you i ili find a fork t.» take ih<*m off with. 
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M ork when you vrork, and play wlicrt you play. 

Do one thing or the other. It aggravates an employer to see a 
fYUow fooling when ho should bo steadily toiling. He who gives 
m work ft little more than his master can claim is seldom sent 
nuntt. itmploycrs know when a man is worth lii.s money. 


3Te that to be obliging’ tries 
Is sure of work where’er lie hies. 


✓ 


A mixture of work and play is poor stuff. It brings a work- 
man mto disrepute. You arc not hired to be a merry-andrew. 


Workmen aro easier found than masters. 

Hands you can get by the thousands, but heads are scarcer fur. 
A nuu can always find a servant, but a servant cannot so soon find 
a master to employ him. 


« 


Worldly good is ebb and flood. 

ft is for over changing, like the troubled sea, which cannot rest. 


Worldly rielios aro like nuts. 

Mdiny clothes are tom in getting them, many a tooth is broken in 
t ucking them, but never a belly filled with eating thorn. If von 
haw wealth,, use it a * you would wish another to use ir if vou had 
n me yourself Call other folks in to have a t rack with you when 
your basket is full of nuts. J 


W «.».j(d yoti bo thanked for feeding your own pigs? 

\\ o cannot expect gratitude for servint; "»r own turn : vet m-iuc 
1 - "l V 1(, ‘ ,k Ll t them look. Wlu „ rvc liiiiHclf muv pay 

himself. Lei his own pigs grunt his lordship** praxes. ‘ 


W mild you live im angel's dn\s*. J 
I'o lndv, wist 1 , and kind always. 

^ ouldst livo in pt auo ? 

1 rum gossip coaso. 

Pm the regular gossip cancel eerie. She is a fifth of Xovemlicr 
ei ' lu r, and, being once let off, she mu r [\/ and crack till tinea 
notlimg loll of her but a s]n at case. Poor dear ! 


W’uuld. thou rule Lho world, first i.ik thyself. 

(hit i true royalty, ’lho ambition 'which makes m seek self- 

t «»ih|ui’ ’i is a virtue. 
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Wranglers are never in the -wrong. 

They will not hear reason. They arc in too much heat of temp i- 
to eousider that there arc two sides to a quest ion. Don't wrangle 
with them; there’s no use? in it: ns well try to toaeli a pack ot 
hounds to say the Shorter Catechism. 

Wranglers never want words though they may want 
matter. 

It wonderful what a lot of grievances you can conjure up when 
you try, and what faults you can allego when you are in the 
humour. What is the uso of it? It may be well to be Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge, but 1 would neither wish to he senior 
nor junior in that line any win re else, except it were at Oxford. 

Bo not angry with each other ; 

Man is made to love his brother. 

Wrinkled purses make wrinkled faces. 

4 A lonely penny in the purse, 

And need increasing worse and worse, 

Will rnako a man’s face very blue, 

1 know it woll, and so may you. 
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Sailings of a more Spiritual ^ort» 


"Wait for God’s grace, for lie waiteth to bo gracious. 

Watch against weariness in prayer, or you may soon bo 
weary of prayer. 

Wo are never right till wo arc right with God. 

Wo are not saved by fooling, nor without fooling. 

Wo are saved by faith, and not by feeling; but being made alive 
unto God, we niKaVsnrily f»*cl both joys and .sorrows ol a spiritual 
kind. Ho that docs not fool docs not live. 

Wo arc* not to make our experience the rule of Scripture, 
but Scripture the rule of our experience. 

Wo are undeserving, ill-deserving, hell-deserving sinners. 

A confession often made in the prayers of good men a general i m 
Pack, but seldom heard now. Why the onus.-i-m ? Is it hceiiuso 
the men of the present day are so much bettor and worthier urn 
those of the past: Is it not rutin r because they huve a less vivid 
percept ion of the evil of sin and of their own guiltiness? Ts’ot .eng- 
Miiee, one .-aid frankly that he did not think huusell bud cnmigh i > 
,r 0 to Loll ; and there is no doubt that many arc of tin- same opinion. 
They agree with the Duchess of Buckingham, ivho wrote to D ‘d\ 
Huntingdon that * 4 it is monstrous to be told that you have a heart 
HS sinful as the common wretches that cnuvl on the earth. But 
there is no hope of any being admitted to heaven wh«» wo not 
brought to acknowledge that they might justly bo .sent to hell. 


Wo become happier than others, not by having more good*, 
but by doing morn good. 

Wo belie vc, but God giv- s us f lith. 

It is important to renu mber that we must ourselves believe. 
The Holy spirit does u*»t believt i»»r us. 

Wo bum our Master's candles; let us mind our Muster’s 
work. 

We cannot trust. God too much, nor ours--Ives too bilb 
We fear men much, because wo fear God b lie. 
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Wo fell by standing against God ; wo shall stand by falling 
before him. 

Wo know the truo fold by the presence of the Great 
Shepherd. 

This is the test of a true Church. Where the Shepherd is there 
ithe chosen flo k and the true fold. Whatever bo thoplaceof 
■worship or the form of church government, if the Lord Jesus is 

id l••» Ik; with him. 

Wo lio to God in prayer, if wo do not rely on him after 
prayer. 

Prayer without faith is a kind of mockery. 


Wo may pray to live, if wo live to pray. 

Lor prayer is of tho utmoj. value to the church and to the 
world, that, wo may desire to live to bloss our age by its mean:. 


Wo must bo born twice, or wo shall die twice. 

Wo must bo self-searchers, but not self-seekers. 

Wo must believe to see, not see to believe. 

By faith realize the great goodness of tin' Lord, and do not wait 
to Roo what God will do before you believe his Word. Faith which 
depends upon sight is no faith at all. 

Wo must not let crosses load us down, but we must lift 
them up and carry them. 

We need to feel tho storm that we may know tho worth of 
tho anchor. 

Thu i toini-i > —d Christian proves the staying power of faith. 
When tie. promise has Leon tried and proved, wo value it. 

Wu servo the devil if we m rvo not Christ. 

•• Tie- p •d. ha* put an awful truth into tho lip*' of fir father of 
liett, when ho makes him -ay to Coin— 

‘ Ho who doe.' no* bow to him 3ri* bow’d to me.’ ” 

We work, not for life, l»ut from life. 

T would in ’ vork my soul to navo ; 

Tli e »i l: in v L »rd li :r »uq v 
But J will work, like any slave, 

Fur love of Uod * 1 d- w fSoti. 
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Weak grace may do for God, but it must be strong grace to 
die for God. 

“Have you grace enough to bo burned at, tlio stake ? ” was tho 
question onco put to Mr. Moody, who answered in tho negative. 
“ Do you not wish that you had ? ” “ No, sir, for 1 do not need it. 

What I noed just, now is grace to live in Milwaukee three days and 
hold a convention.” 

Weave in faith, and God will lind thread. 

Weekly services neglected, make weakly Christians. 

There is 11 proverb in Scotland, that * ‘ Mony ano will gang a mile 
tao hear a sang that winnu gang a foot tao hear n sermon.” A 
certain United Presbyterian Church in the North of England was 
the scene of two evening meetings in 0110 week, viz., an evangelistic 
meeting and a concert, or servioo of song. A Scripture reader in 
connection with the congregation, whilo on her diurnal rounds, came 
in contact, with a douce old Scotchman, a member of the church. 
“ Now, Davi.l,” queried tho good woman, “are ye coinin' up tan 
tho mooting this week P ” “Oh, ay,” exclaimed thn canny Scot, 
“ I maun come tao the meeting : for I ken omo o’ the folk that's 
gaun to sing.” “ Tuts ! ” exclaimed his interrogator, “ it’s no tho 
concert; it’s tho ither meeting I menu.” Oh ! ” sighed tho devout 
S ot, M 1 dinna dunk that I • una ; for you gee I am e&e tired 
at night that I can hardly stir aif my chan-.” 

Well doth tin? good old proverb sp *nk - 

“ As the Sunday, so the week.” 

What God’s purpose plans, God’s power performs. 

What is anyone the hotter for oidiu 1 , unless lie I10 
bettered by ordinances? 

For in themselves, th outward forms w valueless: unit, s they 
arc the iluiniiids ot blessing, they arc <>f uo nmro uso than old had 
pipes when tho water N out off. 

What tho Papists cry up us tho Mother of devotion, that 
wo cry down us tho father of superstition. 

Ignorance will smother true d • Know tlm you may 

worship. God asks not a blind faith; for suoh would, only bo tho 
faith of blindm -, and dai ; :iad “ Ood is llylit.'* 


What wo neither i'eo] nor see, 

Wo by faith boiii vo to he. 

“Faith in tho v.Manm a thing! hoped lYr. tho tvidono'. S 
thing uoi tjeou.” lfcb. xi. A 
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Wliat wo weave in timo wo must wear in eternity. 

What wo win with prayer we should wear with praise. 

Whatsoever is not abovo the top of nature is below tlio 
bottom of grace. 

The work of grace, at its lowest degree, is above the highest effort 
of nature at its very best. 

Wheat and tares may grow T together, but they shall not 
remain together. 

The separation which cannot ho wisely attempted by man will 
he perfectly accomplished by tho Lord. What a mixture all our 
assemblies are ! llow true arc Merrick's lines:— 

“ In holy meetings, there a man may be 
One of tho crowd, not of the company.” 

Wheat in n barn is better than chaff in a church. 

Just so. A few poor saints in the meanest room excel all the un¬ 
converted uobilit.y and gentry of the district when assembled in tho 
moat magnificent cathedral. 

When a saint at God’s bidding can stand still, ’tis an 
evidence that he will soon go forward. 

Thim Israel, at the Red Sea, learned to stand still and see tho 
salvation of God, and then came the word, “ Go forward.” 

When Christians aro rusty they’re apt to turn crusty. 

Doing nothing, they growl at those who aro workers. 

When Christians dispute, worldlings deride. 

They r.-muof eay, ”800 how those Christians love one another ” 

When clouds are h avy, blessings are near. 

When God makes us his children, ho makes us brothers. 
When God wills, our ill . are wells. 

lb* brings good ut of evil ; and male s flio bitter sweet. 

When God would work, his tools aro ready. 

h» i 'b he • ■..!■ n * any 1 - *1 : Lean use me. TheLrd's strength 
gets glory lb lough our weakness!. 
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When God’s Word is opened, may our hearts bo opened. 

Wo read, “Ho opened to us tho Scriptures”; and in the samo 
chapter, “ Then opened he their understanding.”—Luke xxiv. oi, 45 . 

When mercy is rejected, judgment may bo expected. 

When once a man becomes a god to himself, ho then 
becomes a devil to others. 

He is so lifted up with pride that he plays the tyrant. Because 
Nebuchadnezzar was so proud, ho threw those into a ticrv furnace 
who would not obey his will. Good to yourself, evil to others. 

When prayer leads tho van, deliverance brings up the rear. 

When the leaf falls, 

To repentance it calls. 

Or, 14 When leaves aro fulliug, wisdom is calling.” 

When the sea is without waves, saints will bo without 
trials. 

This will come when they stand on the sea of glass, and not till 
then. Were wo without trials, wo might doubt our sonship ; for 

What son Is there whom his father chaUonoth not r ”—Hob. xii. 7 . 

When the sun is set, wo aro all in the shade. 

General calamity impoverishes till. When tho Lord’., Spirit 
leaves the church, we all suffer through his absence. 

When the world is bitter, the Word is sweet. 

When we aro iu tSatun’s hand, k< x - is in God s hand. 

God bus n chain on tho enemy, even when ho give him nm t 
lftlit G'l< . Ke may r Lord overrules him. 

When womb aro uprooted, good plants are iu danger. 

Hence ’ he n<\d of great ‘- ire in di~ ipline, l t in removing tai. •; 
wo destroy wheat. Wo mvl equal caiu in rebuking error, h U wo 
destroy truth with falsehood. 

When you rest, rest from sin. 

It. i the «»nly true rest, f<»r in i a troubled vt. Mm:*** who 
allow thomseU • s to enter Kinful places became th<*\ mv iuldng a 
vaoaiiou, disgrace their vocation. 

Win n you work, nml whon you play, 

Call to mind tho judgment-day. 
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Where can that soul stay, -which stays not itself upon 
God ? 

Where death finds you, eternity binds you. 

Despite all that is said to the contrary, this is the plain teaching 
of the Scriptures of truth. 

Where death leaves us, judgment finds us. 

All that men have done or said 
Lives when they themselves are dead. 

And when they are called to judgment they will find (lie things 
done in the body there to confound and to condemn them. 

Whore God becomes a donor, man becomes a debtor. 

Every gift of graco involves a debt of gratitude. 

Whore the Scripture hath no tongue to speak, wo should 
have no ear to hear. 

If wo aro wise abovo wliat is written, wo are presumptuously 
foolish. Wliat the Lord does not reveal we should not wish to 
know. Beyond revelation all is speculation. 

Where there’s no repentance there’s no religion. 

While guilo remains, guilt is not removed. 

With forgiveness of sin there comes honesty of mind. “Blessed 
i; the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose 
spirit there is no guile.”—Ps. xxxii. 2. 

While thou livest, pray; and as thou prayost, live. 

Who lias chargo of souls cannot carry them in bundles. 

Each one will need a special treatment for its peouliar oftso. 

Who has no thirst, has no business at the fountain. 

j (om c our need- givo ns a right at the mercy-seat. “ No admh- 
r.it.u t i <pt or i\s true of communion with God, None do 

come to God, and non*' can como t’> him, except on an errand of 
in ecssity. Necessity is the mother of supplication. 

Who pi ays in grief, secures relief. 

And then hu nm:4 b»lm ■ aro to give glory to God for the gracious 
answer to prayer which Inn' been V"Uchfcufud to him. 

Prayers and praise# go in pairs: 

They Irne praise^ who have prayers. 
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Whom free grace chooses, free grace cleanses. 

Whom God calls, he qualifies. 

Hence we may be sure that- a man is not called to an office for 
which he is utterly unlit. A being meant to fly has wings given 
it. If a man is meant, for preaching he will have brain and 
tongue bestowed upon him. 


Whom God will make, the devil cannot mar. 

Woe ho to him whoso advoeuto becomes his accuser. 

When the Saviour shall witness against us, and our own oonseieuco 
shall condemn its, how shall we escape r 


Women wore last at the cross ami first at the sepulchre. 

“ Not she with trait’rous ki>s her Saviour stung, 

Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 

She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 

Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.” 


Worldlings make gold their god; saints find God their 
gold. 

Worldly delights are winged delights. 

Soon do they fly away : why trust in them ? 
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EARS know more than books. 

Yielding is sometimes tlio best way of 
succeeding. 

We may stoop and pick up victory. To yield a part 
fur the sake of the -whole is good economy. To yield one s right is 
often better than the right. We may gam by kindly giving way. 



You a lady and I a lady, who’s to clean the saucepans? 

If everybody must be great, how will the common duties of life bo 
performed f This is not a fit world for finery ; yet pcoplo talk ot 
their gentility. 

“ Genteel it is to liave soft hands, 

But not genteel to work on lands ; 

Genteel it is to lio in bed, 

But not genteel to earn your bread. 

You aro not everybody in tlio world, and tbo man in tho 
moon too. 

But many a man talks as if he were cook of the walk, and king 
of the castle. Ho and hia friends arc all the plums in the pudding : 
if they were gone, tlio rest would be the commonest dutf. 

In men this blunder still you find : 

All think their little set mankind. 


You are rich if you want no more. 

You break my head, and then bring me a piaster. 

All very fine; but it would huyo been better if tho wound had 
never Leon made. At tho same time, if we have injured unotln i 
accidentally, he ought not to resent our kindly eUdell's ours t j 
nieko amends. All wo can say is : — 

u Take nil in good part, whoever thou be, 

And \vi>li me no worse than I wish unto thee. 

You cau break an egg without a slodgo hammer. 

Why up. ak fit- tkr 1v when a goalie word will do? 

You can catch sortie old birds with chad. 

Though a proverb declares that you cannot, it Ls very often 
done. The very knowing ;>rc often very silly. 
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You can promise more in a minute that you can perform 
in a month. 

You cannot call back yesterday. 

You cannot climb a ladder by pushing others down. 

Some Boom to imagine that if they lower another in public estima¬ 
tion, they thereby rise themselves. They ure much mistaken. 

You cannot dig a well with a needle. 

Adapt yc ur means to your end. 

You cannot draw a straight lino with a crooked square. 

False doctrine will not produce good living. 

You cannot drink and whistle at the same time. 

The child said, u I want to go homo to dinner, and I want to 
stop here and sail my boat.’* Then h< began to cry, because ho 
could not have both his ways at once. We must not bo so childish, 
but must give up one thing for another. Let us forego earth for 
heaven, and the praise of moil for the glory of God. 

You cannot eat your cake aud have it too. 

If the cake be eaten, it eauint bo brought out to-morrow. If the 
food is saved, the children will not be fat and strong. Wo cannot 
have the thing i, 1 two forms. It you spend money discreetly, there 
is the pleasure ; if you save it frugally, there is the imerest. 

You cannot iill a cli — t with grace, nor a heart with gold. 

You cannot got more out of a bottle than you put in if. 

That is au error. Beside a what you put in, you can get out of it 
an Rolling head, a sick stomach, a lost situation, and p* chaps a fun* 
of live shillings, or a fev, day • in prison. 

You cannot liaro a good pennyworth of bad ware. 

However many bad razors you buy, you can’t shave. However 
many rotten apples you get for your mom v, you can’t cat them Yet 
cheapness is everything nowadays, aud tilings arc made to bell, for 
they say : — 

What is thu worth of anything 
But how much money h will bring ? 

You cannot have a sandwich all of meat, nor a lifo all 
holiday. 
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You cannot liavo foreknowledge, lmt you should have 
forethought. 

You cannot have two mornings in the same day. 

Nor can you expect to be youtliful twice. Opportunities <V> not 
return. Uso your morning lest you have cause for mourning. 


You cannot know wine l>y tlie barrel. 

If men wero honest you would, if you wanted to. 


You cannot make good broth without meat* 

Solid matter is required for the making of a good sermon. 


You cannot pull hard with a broken rope. 

Nor do much with a gospel in which you do not. believe. 

You cannot push a man far up a tree. 

Ho must exert himself and climb by his own efforts. We can 
do very little for ono who does not help himself, and he deserves 
oven less than we cun do. 


You cannot scold a man out of his sins. 

Let us try tho gentler way, and see what can be done by 
pruycrful, loving persuasion. 

Let’s find tho sunny side of men, 

Or he believers in it: 

Wrath shuts the heart against the truth, 

But love will surely win it. 

You cannot swallow dates whole. 

The stone must be taken out, and tho fruit masticated, So it is 
with what wo hoar : we must discern and divide. 


You cannot work in iron with a wooden tile. 

To doal with tho mu of man you must have the solid truth of 
revolution, and of Uod’s law, or you will labour for nothing. 


You can’t be lost on a .straight road. 

I am not. sure of IhL. S ane seem to have the heavonly road 
ri rhf lr*•fon.* then n.il they do m.t ku nv it. Still the prov. rh 

ip u good "lie, in "u- 4 sense. Iv.-ep straight in the straight road. 
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You can’t burn the faggot and have it. 

• To the same effect is the other proverb, “ You can’t keep a a- 
and keep the coal too.” 


You can’t catch a cow in a cobweb. 


u can t eaten u ^ ^ 

Nor hold your heart to virtue by vows and promises made m your 
owm strength. Nor alter facts by sophistical arguments. 


You can’t catch hares with unwilling hounds. 

No hearts can be won by us unless wo heartily desire it. Earnest- 
ness is in most things essential to succes-,. 


You can’t draw a waggon with a luur. 

Tilings must be proportionate and adequate. 


You can’t drive a nail into nothing. 

Where there is no mind to retain your teaching, laboui i» lost. 


You can’t drown me in n spoonful of water. 

I am able to bear what little you can inflict. 

You can’t earn your breakfast by lying in bed, 

And if you won’t work, you shall not bo led. 

You can’t expect pippins from a crabtree. 

Nor figs from brambles: every man acts according to bis nature. 

You can’t get good chickens from had eggs. 

When the design is bad, wo may not hope for good r ‘ S,llls 
from it. Bad doctrine will not produce good lives. 

You can’t hang soft cheese on a hook, nor drive a nail of 
wax. 

Some people are too limp for you to do anything with them. 

You can’t kick when your log is off. 

When you have lost your power it is idle to threaten. 

You can’t lay eggs, so don’t cackle. 

Ho tli.it tvinnot help -lionUl «irilh 
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You can’t malco a silk purse out of a sow’s oar. 

Nor turn a boor into a gentleman. 

iou can’t make pork pies out of pig iron 
You can’t pass a rope through a needle’s eye. 

You can’t shave a man’s head in his absence. 

You can’t sing the savagoness out of a bear. 

Y r ou can’t steer too far off danger. 

You can’t swim across the Thames by hang-ins; on to a 
dog’s tail. 

Nor can you attain grout things by following moan humus. 

You can’t tell a nut till you crack it. 

So the street-sellers say, “Try ’em before you buy ’em.” 
“Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—1 Thcss. \*. 21 . 

Vuu can’t turn charcoal into chalk by a thousand washings. 

A change of nature is needed both in men and charcoal; and only 
a miracle can change ouo or the other. 

You carry firo in one hand, and water in the other. 

Blessing and cursing cannot both bo kept; 

Firo in your right hand, water in your left. 

You como a day after the fair. 

\ou como of the MoTakos, but not of the McGives. 

Always ready to absorb, but never willing to disper.M-. Who 
cares for you Y 

^ ou drink out of the broad cud of the funnel, and hold 
the little ono to me. 

You feed mo with an empty spoon. 

' oil promise, uud flutter, but you give me nothing. 

V*m have debts, and mak«* debts still j 
If you’ve not lied, lie you will. 

fh'Mor* ti' il < f::N pv ni : f> put pivsMiro for payment, 
bl i* the d<’11 111 of tvu.li . f on- mi<?u should halo it. 
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You have hit once, but don’t always be shooting. 

You spoke well once : don’t bo for ever speechifying. One venture 
has sueceodod ; but do not bojomc the slave of speculation. 


You have kissed the Blarney btone. 

Though never in Ireland, some men have learned tho art of 
gammoning, and laying on butter with a trowel. 

You have less than you desire, but more than you deserve. 

Therefore, find contentment in the consideration of free grace. 


You have no more sense than a sucking turkey. 

A cutting speech for a downright simpleton. Some have n<>t the 
sense they were born with : you might pass them through a sieve, 
mill never shake a dust of wit out of them. 


You have rim long on little ground. 

How many talk without end, and all about nothing! 


You may be right, hut do not fight. 

You may gape long before roast chicken will % 111,0 
your mouth. 

Chance and expectation lead to nothing. Earn a lmt you want. 

You may grow good coni in a littlo field. 

In a small sphere, with slender abilities, one may uebiove very 
noble results. 

You may Lido tho tiro, hut not tho siiiolv . 

Your action may not he m n, but the eonwiucaw will appear. 
You may be quiet yourself, but people will talk. 

You may hold an eol so fast as to lot it go. 

You may judge a girl by her mother. 

For the daughter is very apt to copy the mother, and sho is u’i> 
seldom au improvement upon her. 

Now, young man, before you court her* 

Prom the mother learn th daughter. 


You may know a foolish woman by her tiuovy. 

The silly woman lives at the si -a <>f “The i low*ry 15 '-‘in t. 
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You may live, but you must die. 

The proverb, “ Young men may die, but old men must,’’ has 
another shade of meaning. This applies to all alike: “It is 
appointed unto men once to die.” Prepare for the necessity of 
death, and you will be prepared for the contingency of living. It 
would be a huge calamity if we were bound for ever to remain in 
this poor life. 

“ I couldn’t live for ever; 

I wouldn't if I could ; 

But I needn’t fret about it. 

For I couldn’t if I would.” 

Yuli may lose iu au lioui- tlie work of a lifetime. 

One false move throws away the game. A whole life-story may 
hinge upon the transactions of an hour. 

You may milk a cow too often. 

The most generous person may bo worried into refusing to give 
at all. A man cannot always bo giving. You may milk the cow 
oftener than is right, but you won’t get any the more milk. 

You may walk a long time behind a goose before you will 
pick up an ostrich feather. 

Ami listen a long time to some talkers before you hear anything 
worth remembering. 

You must contrive to bake with the flour you have. 

Tf you cannot g*t all tlie materials you wisli, you must work up 
those which are given you, and make the host of thorn. Bo the 
Hour wluit it may, lot the bread-making be as go<»;l as good can bo. 

You must not throw your snails into your neighbour’s 
garden. 

You must put up with a great deal if you would put 
down a great deal. 

Tho reformer mn- endure a world of misrepresentation, dis¬ 
appointment ftnd enmity. You cannot vanquish “thearmies of the 
aliens” without warfare and wounds. This work is for brave 
hearts only. “Wlmt man in there that is fearful and faint-hearted f 
ltd him go und return unto hi home.” Deut xx. H, 

You must spoil before you spin. 

In lean ling any art \\v ni'ur exp f some failures. Every speaker 
lifts hh hr.vK-d’ wn**, as every patter ha liis broken p>ts. 
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You must take all the Bible or none. 

It stands or falls together. Ho to whom it belongs will no more 
yield to its being divided, than tho true mother, in Solomon’s day, 
would consent to tho dividing of tho living child. 


You mustn’t tie up a hound with a string of sausages. 

To try to check sin by a measure of indulgence in it is absurd. 


You need iron nails to light with a bear. 

In such a conflict, hard must meet hard ; and as we arc not thus 
fashioned, we shun the contest with hard, unfeeling men. 


You need not jump over tho house to open tho window. 

Do not exert yourself more than is needed t > effect your purpose. 
To accept a great and useful truth, it is not needful to become an 
all-knowing’philosopher, and solve the secret of the. unconditioned 
and the absolute. 


You need not provide frogs for the well you have dug. 

Nor mice for your barley-mow. They will come naturally. 
Neither need you instruct young men in vices, nor girls in follies. 

You need not teach a bull to bellow. 

That which nature teaches of itself you need not inculcate. 


You plough with an ox. that will not miss a furrow. 

A good, careful, painstaking worker shirks nothin 

You pour water into a sieve. 

When you give to a spendthrift, or invest i>> sp smiIhIIs r o mi- 
pantes. In trying to help shift less nr er-do-wells it is much f lie am . 

You trust a groat weight to a *k odor thread. 

JSgfcHd:J!> if you in -1 yen r ltd \ ■ J 

uncortaiii to-morrow 


You want a little licking into shape. 

It was the belief of b. ■ M v mil .uilid-; that b .irs h k ill ir 
whelps into proper form while thuv an yet young and y n-l r. 
This is a fable : lint it illustrates the duty of parent * to bid,ion the 
crude mind; and it. also dmw: h*»\v idvvid.-neo do.-,., m w> d* d, 
*• shape our eu K rough dr v them how wt wdL* 1 
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You want bettor bread than wheaten. 

And better milk than cows can give. Some are never satisfied. 

You were put out of the oven for nipping the pies. 

Jlislop parallels this with the charge which a vulgar street b >v 
brought against another:—“You was put out of the work us tor 
eating the number off your plate.” 

You will find critics to bo as common as crickets. 

Fellows who c annot write a lino will criticize a poem. Once a 
critic? was a good judge ; but now lie is .simply an unmerciful fault¬ 
finder, two stops above a fool, but a groat many below a wise man. 
Alas ! that, in reference' to Holy Scripture, wo should be pestered 
with fellows who criticize things which they cannot understand. 

For truth is precious and divine ; 

Too rich a pearl for carnal swine. 

You will never please everybody. 

Remember the fable of “The Old Man and his Ass. ’ !t you 
please God always, aud your wife generally, ho quite content 


You will not bo loved yourself if you love nouo but 
yourself. 

You would talk a horse’s hind leg off. 

Or chatter a cat to death, or beat a magpie into fits. 

A dearth of wards we need not fear; 

But ’tin a task to learn tu hear. 

You’d do wo 11 in Lubborlaml, whero they have half-a- 
crown a duy for sleeping. 

. That is to say? you arc a lazy fellow, not worth your salt 

You'll find it Iruo, 

The morning dew 
Gives healthy hue. 

ft would he advisable f • p i up early and Heo if it be not ho. It- 
ii duo to Ike dew that we duly give it a fair trial. 


You’ll not put out the fir ? with tow. 

K »r stay auger with provoking work). 
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You’re in and out, like a dog at a fair. 

SjlM of n person who seems to bo everywhere, and especially 
where he is not wanted. 


You’re -worse than a brute* if you treat brutes cruelly. 

None of my readers would do this himself; but it is also our duty 
ne ver to let others do it without a vigor, ns protest. 


Young idlers become old thieves. 

Young people, like soft wax, soon take an impression. 

Ere your boy has readied to seven, 

Teach liim well the way to heaven ; 

Better still the work will thrive, 

If he learns before hds five. ’ 

Your choice of a wife will flavour your life. 

Your dirty shoes arc not welcome in my parlour. 

You are welcome, but not those boo U which spoil my carpets. 


Your geeso are not swans. 

They are ordinary birds after all. Do not exaggerate, lest- Tpcople 
should say, “ lie has a deal of thunder, and very little raiu. 


Your head should save your heels. 

Your own legs are better than ^’dts. 

If you depend upon yourself, you will d > hmer than if you get 
help from others. It also means that the natural is better than urn 
artificial. Let th speaker use his uwn voice, maimer, and mutter, 
and the y will suit him far hotter than those he imitates. 


Your shoes will not tit everybody. 

Nor your ways, method*, and beliefs, :uit all people. Do not uv 
to force them upon others. 


Your talk travels on, and on, and on; and yofc if goes »jo 
further than all round the gooseberry hush. 

Ypur wit will never worry you. 

Very few nuod fret on tb •!. - re. 


Youth’s too hot and bold 
Ago too weak and cold. 
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Sauings of a more Spiritual Sort. 


Yokes arc good for youthful shoulders. 

As with young hulloek newly broke, 

Our nock must learn to bear the yoke.. 

You can l>o an houosf man and not a Christian; hut you 
cannot bo a Christian and not bo an honest man. 

You cannot wrestle with God, and wrangle with your 
neighbour. 

You have only one soul, give it to your one Saviour. 

You may have much in little where others liavo little in 
much. 

A man's life consists not in what bo possesses ; fitness and content 
arc all important. 

A little hearth host fits a little fire. 

A little chapel fits a little choir, 

My little bell best fits my little spire. 

You must be divorced from the law to bo married to 
Christ 

Yot some would be both under law and gospel at the same time : 
but ilie double marriage is contrary both to law and gospoL If it 
be of works, it cannot be of grace. 

Your trust is worthy when you trust the trust-worthy. 

Look well to the ground of your faith, that, it be strong enough 
to boar up your soul. 

Littlo pillars, it is plain, 

Cannot hc.'yy weights sustain. 
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EAL and discretion are like the two lions 
which supported the throne of Solomon. 

They make a fine pair; but are poor things apart. 
Zeal without discretion is "wildfire, and discretion 
without zeal is cowardice. 

Zeal is lit only for wiso men, hut is mostly found in fools. 

The more”# the pity if so it bo. 

Zeal is like firo; it needs hotli feeding and watching. 

It is a good £• rvant, but a bad iru ster. In the one case it is 
earnestness ; in tlie other fanaticism. 

Zeal pleasotli God, for zeal is tho love of God in man. 

Zeal without knowledgn is a runaway horse. 

Nobody knows where it will go. or what mischief it w ill do. In 
these dull times we are almost eager to run the risk* We 
oMng^iorso v.'itih'i ’ 1 

Zeal without knowledgo is lire without light, and know¬ 
ledge without zeal is light without firo. 

Zeal without knowledge is like haste to a man in the dark 
It leads to blunders and accidents. 

Zeal without knowledge ooon heroines cold. 

There is nothing to iV *d it tires, and so it dk down, und is 
very hard to re-kindle. 




__: _j&...- 

•\lilhi ivr. r.i-bi:' i o. . Vrrr.o .>*. tMrc AkIu 1 ;' 1 .- Stn (, LO 
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WORKS BY C. H. SPURGEON. 

AND OTHER AUTHORS, 

PUBLISHED BY PASSMORE & ALABASTER, 

PATERNO STER BUILDIN GS. E C. 

fixp0'"' l cirg. 

TREASURY OF DAVID: Containing an Original 

rxuo -iticn of of Paulina; a collection of Illustrative KxtrceU from 

t >, . W ) 10 i e range of L tcrature ; a • crie, of ITomiledCftl ITmta upon almost 
■ r, r , Writers upon each Psalm. Complete in 7 vola, 

Cloth 9 u each. M;tv also be hal in half-ouli and calf bindings 

: I. to XX VI.--Twenty-sixth Thousand- 

. it. „ * „ XXVII. „ LIL—Twenty-1 a- . r. 

* ITT ’ ” ’ LIII. ,) LXXYTII.—Twenty-'flwt Thousand. 

” iv’ * LXXIX. „ Oin.— NimttenthThousand. 

” -rr 9 ” CIV.,, CXVIII.—Fifteenth Thousand. 

>l VI* ’ .* CXIX. „ CXXIV.—F.levonthThousand. 

1 VII ’ „ CXXV. ,, CL.—Eighth Thou and. 

I* If the eloquant Baj ‘.Ufc preacher of the Metropolitan Tabernacle had 
prodnoed nothing but theoe volumes ho would certamly bo entitled to the 
thanks of all Bible readers.**—77ir Hock. 

THE INTERPRETER; or, Scripture for Family Wor- 

ship! being selected paragon of the W°rd nf God fm ev» i morning un < 
evening throughout the year, accompanied, by a Turning comment and 
Mutable Hymns. By C. it. Speuokom. Cloth 2 Vs., Per m.i Morocco •: 
Turkey Morocoo 42:. Cheap edition Cloth, 12 i.ua., Imitation Morocco, 

Mr. Spurgeon’fl ironlue ia obsoiwableiii tho verv felicitous 
avraiig* u >-ra oi tho passages of ScriptuttM wall Min tho char 
ponunenw in wMdh laUer, tnr thn w »y, Mr. tyurr >on's thfologr il yjumm corn, 
prominently to lb. L >n U u —Th<' Christ an l 

the golden alphabet of the praises of 

HOLY ^CRIPTUBF. ‘ling forth tho Belirver a He TV .n 'hoVord 
of th l >r«l: b. lb votionnl Commentary upon the<»r Hundred nnd 
Nineteenth IVnlrn. By C. H. ^n-uuroM. Cr.vwu 8v<>. Cloth, y Od. 

«• Oor li >vx isti v il wiU be largely u - 1 v devout pm '• » for pnv.n-. n .Bug. 
We shall bo c;l .vl if our puhrerib*! wVl purchase tho be ok, and a no make »t 
known among their friuni j. m —(A 27. 8puryt»»n, 

JfomUttltaL 

tiie metropolitan tabernacle pulpit, 

Containing tho BemoT.j of 0. 11. »Punnr.>N, prtichc] during Iho 

r, ' i • ,ri . u• n : : \ . i.: •- • -’ l ' v °* ' • 1 ' ‘ * • •* ' 

; •••,,. Vol. vil. . t 1 . VMb. Vtu. XXXIV., 7 . ench. Wh>loc 

17t. Gd. and 21*., .nd half-calf, 12 per vol. > he Sumom • pub. 
hVued erorv Thur^l ' Id.; and will b- Pint wc . v b> Um lub 
Uaher*, po it five, t,o uny addrwn itt tho United K’ d an 1 iiTi-e moiuln, 
H lid.; Bix months, 3a. Od.; Twelve moittl Gd. 

twelve sermons on various subjects. 


Br o, H, fLmauvcK. With Portrait, Vn n- of Cottage vhoiu Bit 
;.od, mu l of tho Metro no litan Tab. umdn. 


Limp 


Spurgeon Sn«' prc< 

Clo h. Ip Bor. tn*o 14 rtampi. 

TWELVE SELECTED SOUL-WINNING SERMONS. 

Bound in Limp CV> la. Best wo i i »*tu'nps. 

TWELVE STRIKING SERMONS. Bound in Liu k ) 

Cloth. In. Pent fron \ i 'tamps. 
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TYPES AND EMBLEMS: A Collection of Sermons 

preached on Sunday and Thursday Evenings at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. By C. H. Spurgeon. 3s. 

“It w; 1I be mre to’be a favourite. ‘ Type ' and Emblems * arc? attractive, 
themes, and in Mr. Spurgeon’s hands they neithf r lack cUgge?tivenesB nor 
y ov/er. All hi* well-known qualities a:; a preacher ore Lii great force through- 
(l this volume .*’—General Baptist Magazine. 

TRUMPET CALLS TO CHRISTIAN ENERGY : A 

Second Series of Sunday and Thursday Evening Sermons. 3b. Gd. 
“The aim in each of the&e addresses is the simpleono of rousing Ohri^tinil 
men and women to renewed activity for God. Behoving them to be eminently 
ailcu’ iVd to do good, we wish them a wide circulation.”— Rock. 

THE FRESENT TRUTH: A Third Series of Sunday 

and Thursday Evening Sermons, 3s. Cd. 

“Each ducourse haa the genuine gospel ring that proves it to have been 
coined in the mint of heaven. No belter gift-book coula be suggested for rui 
unconverted or l u».lrfrliding friend ."—The Christian. 

CTORM SIGNALS; A Fourth Series of Sunday and 

Thursday Evening Sermons at the Mctropolitnn Tabemacio. 3:*. 6d. 
“TMhoui'spm *bich come upon the soul as the trumpet blast of judgment, but 
always *nd with salvation. . . . These are M.nn of the rou.-t useiul 

i ennons Mr. Bpurg. on has ever preached .''—Christian Jge. 

FARM SERMONS. By C. H. Spurgeon. New Illus- 

trated Volume. Crown "vo. 328 pp. 3a. 6d. cloth, gilt. 

“Tbp‘e yrmonii arc n» fre h and fragrant rv the newly-plcugh-d soil, or 
the new-mown hay, and onght to b»- perused with pleasure and \ rA\t by many 
who know little or nothing of agricultural pursuits .”—The Christian. 

THE ROYAL WEDDING. The Banquet and the Guests. 

By (>. II. Sfvrobon. l'nprr rowers, 6d. Cloth, le. 

“An elegant UttV buok of Sd pape«, .llxrtr .ting th- parable of the Wcdmi • 
Garment, and worthy of the world-wide fame of tho auth r” —Baptist 
Messenytr. 

iZUualratfbe. 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND MEDITATIONS ; or. Flowers 

i‘rnm v. Garden. J)i »u.!e i and IBepcnned by C. JJ. hau- ioN. 

Price 2a. Gd. 

“ It 1 b a Harden full <’? henut ful and useful things, which wLll yield l! 
delights to many elates of ranler.V *—Christian WortJ . 

FEATHERS FOR ARROWS: or, Illustrations for 

i/t v.vd.' "... \ v t': from my Note Book. By 0. ii. bpi'iio<i... 

t*ricc 'An. • d. 2lnU Thousand. 

“ The cull. . i'.nn ia rcry varied, but all bearingon the bighrci thwnc*t f and litt .1 
to h»-lp the highest purpose of tim Christian n.im try. Then* at an adun.-ubU 
Index of ;) nu anothc i of texts, '?bb;h greatly :.ed to th< \ raulic..' 

UMCiuliiei>4 of the book : wo cordially rcc-i.mieni U/'—Rvangfihvttl Magazine. 

lEitratta. 

FLASHES OF THOUGHT; being one Thousand Choice 

~ -m 'i: Wo:>:l< C. l\. SevnaaoH. Alphabetic .! • arr. oged 
arm with o <x>] low Index. Prioo fn. 

“ A ’.hotrand extract* .bright *.*ti the light of heaven, sparkling with vll, 
f r in. y, beat* I ! al in • »r '.Lug, Vreiblu in : -V * • . <iml d.vou’lv 
('* imUlatii.. in or> n*uk t»i> * Vidimw* or unique nmnt.' — th nenil Bnpiii’ 

\ftUfa tilt 
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SPURGEON’S GEMS: being Brilliant Passages Selectee 

from the Discourses of C. n. KruaaEON. lATgeType, 4s. 

GLEANINGS AMONG THE SHEAVES. By C. H. 

SruttGEON. Cloth, price lfl. . , , . 

“Th.se extracts are quite Spurgeonic—racy, nch, and rare, both ae .o 
style and matter—fhll of exquisite consolation j-fuithf ul ndvte(^~Lhur unalogie* 
—poetic toui he*— and glociou' old gospel .”—JKeckly Review. 

SPURGEON’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. Cloth, 2s. 6<L, 

Calf or Morocco, 5s., Russia, with Photograph, lb*. 6<3L 
“A m< i iphor, pimile, allegory, or illustration for ev^ry day in tho year, 
compiled tom the works of C. II. Sri rokon. For thirty i jnee our rea hr* u.aj 
p 0S y L .„. a oook which is a: useful as it ia b'indsomcly got up.**— Christian Agt . 

©rfjotfonal. 

MORNING BY MORNING; or, Daily Readings for the 

Family or th Cloaet. By C. n. Spurgeon. Us, Gd. Morocco, ?% Gd. 
“Those who have learned the value of morning devotion, will highly prm 
these helps. All who lovu u lull-orbed gospel, vigorous, varied ihougUv, an«< 
a ruey style, will appreciate this voluino.’*— Rev. J. Any iw, D.D. 

EVENING BY EVENING; ov, Readings at Eventide for 

tho Family or the Closet. ByO. H.8 **m*o». 3s. Od. Moroooo, 7«. M 
“On learning ti.. l * Evening by Evening’ w.is pu .. .d, he • gladly X ha ., 

it welcome l And I can humbly comnu ud it in no higher t*'iw than by i imply 
saving thnt it will be* found a lit • mpunion. every way, for its forerunner ol 
tho morning .Charles J. i/.'utcu, T).D. y Edinburgh, 

THE CHEQUr BOOK OF THE BANK OF FAITH ; 

Being Precious "Promise* arranged for Daily L T *u , with Bio f l .qu ri- 
luontal Cbnm»i*DU IW. Gd. Per. ian Mirot^co, rod and gilt edge*, - • . bd, 
*• * The ( h* jue Hook of *hc Bank of Faith ' u suiUblo lor 
solitary prayer. It coiisvd*i ol a acri of texts from the Bible, hhh from the 
Old and Ne ' J'e. laments with a short • uiu nt try upon them. I hero isiinuni 
those t< xts for each d ly in the year. K.ich of them contains a promise of 0 *1, 
which, us the writer ic marks, maybe compared to a pm p-yhble to or U . 
nd pi 1 m du » time, i 

,■ iiiforting ui luc volum :, which ilL, doubtJo a, bo largely u<n 1 in hou o’hoid .. 

The Morn mg Pv>t. 

Sax Stutienta, 

LECTURES TO MY STUDENTS; A Selection from 

Addit -c.s delivered D the Students of tho Fa;>toi * Collvgi. Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. By 0. H. Sru&o Ron, President. First and Second Bonus 
Price Ub. Gd. each. . ... . 

n Wo have rea l th»; work w.th a fcel.ng very nearly p.\ wrenching to <lchr 
Nothing th it Mr. Spurgeon lias printed h:n so thoroughly phased u , *nd l»w 
of hin work-, ere oalculated to be of grantor practical service, i. abound- <n 
worttn of Wiiidoii!. it i rich in humour, huv nor tn human and npuiUial 
experience. ’ * — Jtfo » confarmi r i . 

COMMENTING AND COMMENT ARIFS; Two Leo* 

turt i addreavd to the StuJrr i-uf vhe Pa d or ft’ Oallogo, together -ith 

a Outaloguo of Bible c mrti*iuaurii'^ and Expo thu.,». Pnco Vft. 0-L. 

<• liver> candid roller will admit th . in nupart ality. m U r u und Ud mg 
brevity, in wifldom ishnrponi^l Into wr.. *.n ^d- ted 'i‘ul tor * ha t \ '.uu 

and, above alh in robuU* . niuv:^ “cnae, this volume ha; few or* s . 11 iUl / 

Lit* nry H* orld. 
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£1Y SERMON-NOTES. A Selection from Outlines of 

I) iecoursos delivered at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Tait I. Generis to 
Proverbu—I. to LXIY. Part II. Ecclesiastes to Mal.ichi—IsXV. to 
( XXIX. - . Gd. each. Parts I. nud IT. hound together in one Volume, 
Cloth, 5s. Part III. Matthew to Acts—CXXX. to CXCV. Part TV. 
Komaiin to Revelation. CXCVI. to CCLXTV. 2s. Cd. each. Parts III. 
and IY. bound together in one volume, price 5s. 

' hen a pr- idler, he ho lay oi regular, finds himself severely pressed for a 
subject, he will iind here an outline clearly drawn, a good deal o< filling up 
and a UUU lot of stories or pithy bits to season the whole. 

SPEECH: 5 by C. H. SPURGEON AT HOME and 

Abroad. In Paper covers, Is. Cloth, 2s. 

The piece* arc in the main given as they origjially appeared ; in tho majority 
oi in taucc i.e* author iu made to “peak in the fir -t j«-r>on ; but th: » is not the 
ca o throughout. The reader will also find that the principal subjects are 
admirably reported. 

IPmobtcal. 

THE SWORD AND THE TROWEL: A Monthly 

Magazine, Prk 3d. Yearly vol:, 5s. Cases for binding, In. 4d. 
rt command., a large circulation among almost all clashes of Christians, and 
"f a religious pi i icdical. it n w occupies » position • oond to hone. It recordr 
tlie word of fuith nd labour of lo c which are the honour <#i the various 
rectiouR of tin- C liurch, und it contend • m.».»t unsparingly against the errors ol 
the times. It b» an accurate record of tiic religious movements which emanate 
from the Mciropolit nTabemai.K but it . advocacy i:i far from being confined 
witiiin hat aria. No pains wild be spared to render the Magazine growingly 
worthy of ti'.o widest circulation. - Editor, C. H. SPUllGKU; . 

historical. 

THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE: its History 

and Work. With ha Illuutr. 'ous. By 0. II. Spuboeon, Price, in 
paper covers, la. Bound Ui doth. 2s. 

Profu Jy illurdTcted w.th pr-rwa 11 , fite-similca of forgotten caiioaturi , 
ftT‘1 other engra.inga, ,uniat u* i otlurwiXo. is likely to rival ‘John Plough- 
no. i\* lit popularity. '\mtuining between Oj 1 and two bundled ocUvo png' , 
y nave town spread out Into a llv.. or t ’ . hilling volume : 
but, a* Mr. Sp.ngr n <!c arc: to w»\te for the people, hu publi dies bis works a* 
in • *ud ihc i . :kut i \cu ot mil poor. 1 * —uhnst* ;n World, 

MEMORIAL VOLUME. Containing Sermons and 

Adda drl MTt-1 n Lhe mr-let ion of the Iwcr.*, fifth yu r of tno 
Pastorate of C, Ii. 8rcauKn.*(. Price Is., cloth. 

Jpopnlat. 

JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK; or, Plain Advice for 

Plain People i lu^tr.tt.'d. Tiy C. H. SPVaOEOH. In aid! OOVprs, 1 1 *. 
Cl o lb. g n edge \ 2a. SoDth Thuiwu X 

*' i»u (<ung« • t . v< t v pi.ii , u:.J to pi: i ». No fear a lo 

whothrr It. will tw r. ud or r»'«t ny ho• • into wheat h url J may fall. If Mi*. 
HpoiiM- on a • u’u u± his multiform pubil rdiom, ho *Ul leave 

cothMie raaj utir^ic!• - Watchman. 
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JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; or. More of his 

Plain Tulle for Plain People. In stiff covers, l-*.; doth, gilt edges, 2o. 

•« Kvitv^ racSTshiif of sayings well ealculat d to to ich the people the charms 
of religion, and the huppinc is attending sober industry,"— ChnsUan World. 

SPURGEON’S SHILLING SERIES. Bound in Cloth. 

i_ciir t’s Glorious Achievement!}. I No. 4.—The Mourner s Comforter. 

* 2*— Seven Wonders of Grace. „ 5.—The Bible and the Nevr^uper. 

M 3 —The Spare HalMIour. 1 „ 6.—Eccentric Preachers. 

No. 7.—Good Cheer. 

a promt: to form a valuable libriiry of religious literature."— Christian May. 

THE CLUE OF THE MAZE. By C. H. Spurgeon. Is. 

It j? the author's desire that it may strengthen the faith of many, and 
recover others out of the snare of the enemy. 

“ Heartily do wo thank Mr. Spurgeon for the work, and ••ommend the book as 
ju, i wh it > M't.-n ii (purr l tor u present; it will be found to bo acceptable by 
the uncultured and the cuiti/ted i« well.”— The Freeman. 

ALL OF GRACE. An Earnest Word with those who 

uro seeking Salvation by the herd Jesus Christ. Tty 0. II. SeunoRou. 
price Is. Persian Morocco, gilt edge . 2a. Thirtieth Thousand. 

“ Every word i < weighted with precious truth, and truth r>o simply and con¬ 
vincingly put that none c m fail to understand God’ * wav of alvation. Power¬ 
ful illustrations, ant and original similes, and the one n< 
for Christ and to Christ, make it a gospel treasury of i ricele.'.o worth.” 

The Chri\tlan. 

ACCORDING TO PROMISE; or, The Method of the 

Lord's lh ilir.g with IT i Ckocen lVopb A Companion Volume to “ All 
oi Oraco." Oloth Is. Morocco, gilt •- iges, as. Twentieth Thousand. 
“It i« im eminently practical volume, the fruit of a ripe o\pt.rlenoo; a 1 
rimpl • m i‘• form as it i i arching in its exposure of counterfeit religion • and 
we have no doubt that many will have n i ion to ivjoi • that they made it - 
a niainuuK’C. As Mr. Spurgeon nunurk.-. in oiu of hr; honicjy> aeutencN , ‘ bo 
who lookc l into h Accounts sud found that hid busim*.^ was u. losing one wan 
t avi d from bankruptcy .* ”—Chruti tu Leader. 

TEN YEARS OF MY LIFE in the Service of the 

B«H*k I*‘ur. 1: lb mg u Oral* ful lte.'ord <>t my Experience of the Uord’-i 
Wayh aad Work, ami Wivgcw. By Mr,. 0. H. Bpurukon. Third 
KJition, handsomely bound, *».|. Alrio In <l board ’, gUt <- i/ , 
with New Portrait and Autograph, '» 

“ A deeply interesting narrative of a beumlceut an l courageously su ht'iiH 
effort. Mrs. Spurgeon h.s much c«f the ityle of her hu ’ aid's writing, an l 
thm uatobi’-gropliie akcUili might in many rupee to have proceeded from hid 
pen."— Daily Telegraph. 

WORKS BY OTHER AUTHORS. 

A BODY OF DIVINITY, contained in Sermons upon the 

A cuibiy’ *'oUehi in. By the It v*. f i ,v v, A a -.in, Llnotor of Hi. 
Stephen' WttlbroOk. A new an 1 u imploto edition, rn\ »ed and adapt d 
to fnmU.ru readers by m* lUv. »J*ou i lUximta, Camberwell. VYith 
n Pivlaeti and \npcmuut by V t dor 0 H. Srer* icon Price Ms. 

•i Every divine of I’uiviri!.’ « should i. nl It, aud t vny pGVatu I’hrhtiai 
alflo. \v.‘ . .m hearlT; n iram.-nd c »o nil !■_;> I ,ml duel uk\ among 
Whom Wo hope for u age .:!• C. U. hpu 
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“ THEOPNEUSTIAThe Plenary Inspiration of the 

Iloly Scripture;. By L. Gaui’skn, D.D. With Prefatory Note by 
C, II. SruuoKON. Price 3s. ti<L 

“Weh ivonow isued anew edition of this errand work. Kvery Christian 
should read it, and rentier it. 'It is one of the book* for the period.”— 
0. II. Spurgeon, in The Sword and the Trowel. 

ELISHA COLES OH DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. With 

Prefaco by 0. II. Spurgeon. 2s. 6d. 

Romainu Bays ol this book: “The doctrines of grace, of which this boob 
treats, ajre the truths of Ood: our author lias defended them in a masterly 
manne r. He has not only proved them to be plainly revealed in the Scriptures, 
but has alto ahown that they are of such oon-tant use to the children of God, 
that without the Bteadfast belief of them, they cannot go on their way rejoicing 
In the practical view of these points Elisha Coles is singularly excellent.” 

HENRY’S OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY: A 

Brief Sketch of the Christian Churoh from the Firat Century. By 
Joseph Fernandez, LL.D. 2a. 6d. 

“The Church Hi-tor.es hitherto in vogue are too cumbersome, too verbose, 
too involved to be used in schools and colleges, and we entertair the hope that 
the present work will remedy that evil, and uipply a work which all our friends 
who are tutors can u o with pica .uro and safety. *—(7. //, Spurgeon. 

GLIMPSES OF JESUS; or, Christ Exalted in the Affec- 

tion# of his People. By \V. P. Balperm. Eighth Thou c an<L Pep. 8vo. 
Cloth 8a. 

M I hailed with pleasure the advent of this precious volume. I Rat .down to 
re td it, and soon discovered its beauty; it was a feast of fat thing?, a season 
long to bo remembered. I have read it again and again, and would desire to 
adorn the Holy Spirit for that graciouu unction which rested on mo in its 
pcnual."— C. II. Spurgeon . 

THE BEAUTY OF THE GREAT KING, and other 

Poems for the irt and Home. By W. P, Balpkrn, Author ol 
“ Glimpses of Jesus.” Second Edition. 2 -j. 6d. 

" % Vo liirougly recommend this book to the attention of oui rca»lera. No 
child of God can road it Without pleasure and protlt. It has been written in the 
furnuoo, and will comfort cuch ao are in it. 1 ’—o’. II, Spurgeon. 

Pastor C. H. SPURGEON •• his Life and Work to his 

Fiftieth Birthday; with an Account of hH Ancestor for 200 Years. By 
Gbougb J. Stetickson, M.A. Paper covers, Is.. cloth, 2s. 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, 

with Thirteen Portraits and Engravings. 2d. 

THE PATHOS OF LIFE; or, Touching Incidents Dins- 

trative Of the Truth of the Gospel. By W. Pgolk Balfriuc. Second E !i- 
tion. jl&. Od. 

li ; b.iok will be bb'h’.y valu'd by tho Sundiy-schoM tr ioh rt r, by the 
mlnlnhrr of tlu< g- pel, uii 1 by II who* know anything of Mr. Bulkin and 
in i writing,> t or wao - .at a mi radiate carnet and deep-toned, yet cheoiful 
hplriluabiy. ^ Litcrmy ttorl.:. 
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BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBUYERS in Byeways and 

Hiehwava By C. II. Spvroeon, S\muki. Manninq, LL.D., and G. 
Holden Pi RE With n Preface by tho Bight lion, thu Earl ok 
Shaftesbury, K.G. OlotB, gilt edges, Is. $d. 

<( Kxtemully this is an attractive book. It is brought out wdh the view of 
creating and increasing public interest in Colportagc/’-C. H. Spurgeon. 

THE PULPIT BY THE HEARTH. Being Plain 

Chapters for Sabbath Reading. By Arthur Mursell. Prico 2s. Cd. 

CONFERENCE ADDRESSES, being a Selection from 

Addressee delivered at the Annual Conferences of the Pastors’ College, by 
the Rev. Groroe Rogers. With a recommendation by C. II. Sturgeon. 

“Twelve 1 such addresses it would be very hard to find anywhere else-. We 
firmly believo that every student and minister who heard them will bo anxious 
ut once to pof?ess a copy, and we shall bo greatly surprised if the volume does 
not command u hod of readers. Mother-wit is blended with fatherly wisdom, 
and the whole is hanctitied by zeal for the cause of God. We cannot too 
heartily commend the volume to our subscribers.”— C. U. Spurgeon. 

A COLLECTION OF RARE JEWELS. From the 

Mines of William Gurnall. (1680.) Dug up and deposited in u 
Casket, by Arthur Auoubtus Rees (1S.'>3). Second Edition. Price 2s. 
“Of all the Puritans, Gurnall is the best adapted for quoting. lie is 
Bentcntdus, and withal pictorial, and both in a high degree. Mr. Rees k < 
made hie selection* with a discerning eye; Un*y arc not mere clippings at 
random, but extracts chosen with judgment.”— C. II. Spurgeon. 

STRAY LEAVES FROM MY LIFE STORY. By 

J. M anton Smith. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, Is. Cd. 

In this life story there is no lack of fun, albeit that the : i-irit and object 
are deeply Bcriouy. We recommend tho publish*.-is to print a large edition, 
(or these • Stray Leaves* are sure to be blown about by every wm-l, and 
fi0 they will circulate in every quarter.”—C. II. Si*uiu»roNin ’fhc Stconl ami 
the Trowel. 

MORE STRAY LEAVES. By J. Manton Smith. 

Illustrated, 2a. (Id. 

FRONDED PALMS. A Collection of Pointed Papers 

ou a wide rang© of subjects. By W. Y. Fullerton. M itL <»ver 
oh- hundrtd Illu: trution.'. Cloth, 2s. Cd. Cheap Edition, in J' .jvr 
Board*, 1 b. Cd. 

“ Vivacious, witty, sensible, gracious tales here abound. May God bkv j . the 
book and the writer ! ”— C. II. Spurgeon. 

'•Well printed, and abounding in capital Uluhtrntion:i. Thu bade lit one 
likely to be of great spiritual banc tit to young pooplo. 1 ’— Literary Worht. 

GOD’S JEWELS: Twelve Chapters on the Privilege 

and Glory of God’s 1\ nplo, with many illte (rations and incid. nt « drawn 
fn ,n the Sciert e and Hi tory of Pre. vms Slone* and I’cmiL. By W' V 
Fullerton. bound in doth* 1 cl, 

WAYMAKKS FOR WANDERERS. Being Fivr 

Addrr res delivered in tho Metropolitan Tab- nacla. By W. Y. Fuller- 
ton, EvnngoMat. Price 1*. 

“ A lull - l • d upon the prodMl non. The theme Ins becu often de-c mb 1 
on. but thi* treat*: e is not a repetition; it oi fail of IV «hiu- and eiiginulity. 
W hut l betti i% iU i-urn. i ploadii g- and | ! un go Del I ltoim-nt . are or*- to > 
n . fill to tv king foul, Mid wo commend it for wiL h tribufion by th .to win 
\»Uh In had other* to the home nl*ovi v . M — (' h. Spurgeon. 







RUNYAN'S WATER OF LIFE. Preface by C. H. 

Spun ) kow. 1 . TLiflif' atu r -t*‘ful little hook, VCry miH-iMc for a \n nt, aiul 
ihely to lit- r j.; le u.-rful vhrp ,u it nuiv i. • clrcu!..i< <1. It • wntt* n in 
Bun) an’s ■ . ■ 1 • fonibl ,pl ' : T ' ■ 

BAPTIST CONFESSION OF FAITB* Thirty-two 

Artlolon on Christian Faith und Practice, with Scripture Proofs, adopted by 
the Mini Un and of the General Aweinbly, which met .n 

London in iCU. Preface by C. II. Hi ueoiton. Paper cover, id. Po«t 
free, 6 titampn. 

BAPTISM DISCOVERED PLAINLY AND FAITH- 

fully according to the Word of Owil. Ify John Norco? r. A New 
i’-Ution, corr.otcd and somewhat altered by (J. II. Spuiujkuii. Prum 
2\. In hirer type, paper cover.-, (•<!., «luth, s. 

I.ECTUFES ON BAPTISM. By the Late WILLIAM 

Hhilmi r, Mini*ter of the Gospel, OlftEgow. With a FrrUcc by 0. /I. 
m r RfiKOW. Cloth, 2 ’ C«I. 

" Th« l.feturrft t»r . to « ur mind, singularly likely to conciliate amt *^iti tho r 
\\ , hr., iy 1 o:d .!:■ i ? U \%-t upon the rr 'i! divlnm* of the n- } l, Th* v 

wt r> «'U;h !• nuunl to baan iippt d to the author' told frbiid\ the 11 i bU-riuit. 

’Hi ujv ’ • rough : : ! uneomprcu.i tut, bat, nt tb- >aiuo tinu '.din .*n.i 
jn in ion* C. it. •' tJiirtfvoH. 

FOR EVER ANT) EVER. A College Lecture upon the 

Duration of 1 tore Punitliiueiil. By ]t» v. (iconot Konya*. I'rtu 2 1. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT. A Lecture Delivered to 

' tu - . j: T . • IT*-. n l'V t« R i rl*t 

- If. IIj 

the Ucv. O»uUo»: JU '.u. . prtcold. 


MURSELLS LECTURES TO WORKING MEN Do- 

Itux •! tl Ihc I .nit I* •! Ii.d:.., WcAtininfiter Bridge lload. 11 t o Oup 
lVliny curb; or KHl, 11« • *i« ■ ir wrapper. Pod 
WHAT'S VOIJll NAM 1 £ COlOUriB OF TIIK RAINBOW. 

uiiTt.EH on mi: HiVKli. 

FAC lb IN TDK FJJtK. 

CB1M VltOM Till; CllAlil K. 


IT] 

'1 r.MPLK BAB. 

i ru: uiyh-jcal pat.a of. 

SUGAR OOATED PILLS. 


WASHED AWAY. 


A LAY OF TWO CITIES. By “ Jesharelali.” Crown 

m.». I ii iK-h Mori t r i 1 rut- * . 

"Tli. bonli /■* vrry priUdy t«»t up, it d> Miwdtob*, Tl:< poo l in Worthy 

■ * in V !l I. ' 1 : 1 I. ’ ’ • l J k ni . . :j. Not !tl» fid it . , I lit tl « f I hi It 

>.) ».y ,i u «h -'r ■ • ' 4 f-ul. ’ i - of lh*t 111. •! .L ' ' 6 I !>I Wll I ' i III 1 

.motion and 1 i« . : r. m . hr inltigb n a §U1?. ncy t the pot lb «.pU't t > *n. 

t»t<* f. til« i't Attiiil tl. It If Hjl l*f a l.-eit J.l Uird ! ■ iliiaii. I hiriu , 

i l t* ot»r wiOi.a, i, in . other r* »• .,ir tiion In . a *»f i.ur ^rilur i to 

lunik of bigti ml 1 ol) thi tiu.% iii: 1 then to • u t inly mini' u| vph • tho «■ u'< 

hj . mi l I'vi . il JrdifuM .h cnniiot lido Uhm\ in *»1 ht'itKS (*f MiU tii, 
i tt I.oiblo . A ulr i tding u pit '•‘.iiitv. iy : ftitd hi" tr«. h m;u jpihli 
, ♦ In r i\|riiig tli. * niuriHH .*i>y wh h Iviul •» o ih^Ctly vvbit,bhaUi i tundiliunu " 

i*. If. .>/■ ‘'W f‘i. 


PASHMOTtlO .V. ALAlUfTKU, PATKUNOSTR'tt BUILDINGS. 












